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It  was  my  father's  hope  and  intention  to  have  published 
the  following  correspondence  and  so  transmit  to  his 
children  and  grand-children  a  permanent  record  of  a 
long  and  steadfast  friendship  ;  nor  did  he  think  that 
letters  revealing  the  intimate  thoughts  of  his  distin- 
guished correspondent  and  covering  a  period  of  great 
historic  moment  would  be  without  elements  of  general 
interest.  It  has  merely  rested  with  me  to  complete  the 
task  of  preparation  which  he  had  begun,  and  upon 
which  he  was  engaged  when  he  laid  down  his  pen  for 
the  last  time. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Walter  George  Smith, 
of  Philadelphia,  I  am  able  to  include  the  memoir  of 
my  father  which  precedes  the  Correspondence.  Lord 
Coleridge's  life  is  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation 
here. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Amy,  Lady  Coleridge,  as 
Lord  Coleridge's  Literary  Executrix,  for  permission  to 
publish  the  letters  and  also  for  her  kind  assistance  in 
preparing  the  proof. 

I  also  tender  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Ernest  Hartley 
Coleridge  and  to  Mr.  Heinemann  for  permission  to 
republish  certain  letters  herein  which  have  already 
appeared  in   the  life  of  Lord  Coleridge. 


CHARLTON    YARNALL. 


Holt  Hill, 
Haverford, 

Pennsylvania. 
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Ellis  Yarnall  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  June  25, 
1 8 17,  and  died  in  the  same  city  on  September  19,  1905. 
His  life,  therefore,  exceeded  by  almost  a  generation  the 
scriptural  period  allotted  to  mankind.  His  ancestry 
was  of  old  English  families,  his  father  and  mother  being 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  was,  therefore, 
educated  in  that  faith,  and  although  his  religious  convic- 
tions led  him  in  early  manhood  to  enter  the  Episcopal 
Church,  he  retained  through  life  a  great  respect  for  the 
Society,  whose  philosophy  left  strong  marks  upon  his 
character. 

In  a  fragment  of  autobiography  found  among  his 
papers,  Mr.  Yarnall  says:  "My  grandfather,  Ellis 
Yarnall,  was  born  in  1757.  His  grandfather,  Philip, 
came  over  about  1684  with  his  brother  Francis,  from 
Claines,  Worcestershire,  as  a  part  of  the  Penn  Colony 
of  immigrants.  Both  brothers  were  Friends.  My 
grandfather  was  of  devout  life  from  his  earliest  years  ; 
his  brother,  Eli  Yarnall,  was  a  minister  in  the  Society, 
and  was  held  in  reverent  regard  always.  I  recall  as  a 
boy,  the  some  thing  almost  of  emotion,  with  which  his 
name  was  mentioned  by  the  elders  of  my  family.  My 
grandfather  seemed  to  me,  from  my  earliest  knowledge 
of  him,  in  such  absolute  fellowship  with  the  Society  of 
Friends  that  there  was  little  room  in  his  mind  for  the 
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presentation  of  belief  by  any  other  religious  body.  1 
bethought  me  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  as  I 
looked  at  his  bowed  head  and  noted  the  gravity  of  his 
demeanor.  ...  On  my  mother's  side  my  descent  is 
from  Peter  Folger,  spoken  of  by  Cotton  Mather  as  a 
godly  and  learned  Englishman.  He  was  the  grand- 
father of  Franklin.  Franklin's  mother,  Abiah  Folger, 
was  the  sister  of  my  ancestor.  The  mother  of  Mr. 
Yarnall  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Coffin,  "  a  seafaring 
man  of  the  Island  of  Nantucket,"  who  died  in  Phila- 
delphia at  the  age  of  forty  years  after  an  adventurous 
life.  Another  of  his  daughters  was  Lucretia  Mott,  so 
well  known  for  her  part  in  the  cause  of  anti-slavery. 

Speaking  of  his  change  of  faith,  Mr.  Yarnall  writes, 
"  For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  Philadelphia  had  been 
the  stronghold  of  this  religious  body.  In  the  earliest 
years  the  Quakers  had  great  influence  here  ;  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  was  in  1825,  perhaps  one-eighth  what  it 
is  now,  but  the  nominal  '  Friends '  now  are  about  the 
same  in  number  as  they  were  then.  The  Quaker 
costume  was  seen  everywhere  on  the  streets,  and  at  the 
yearly  meeting  in  April  both  sides  of  Arch  Street  were 
white  with  the  shawls  of  the  women  and  black  with  the 
broad  brims  of  the  men.  All  this  has  changed,  and  the 
Quaker  costume  is  rapidly  disappearing.  In  my  own 
case,  the  love  of  books,  which  came  to  me  very  early, 
brought  me  face  to  face  with  the  Church  of  England, 
leading  me  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  my  elder  brother 
preceding  me.  No  doubt  the  great  schism  in  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  1826  weakened  the  attachment  of  both  my 
father  and  mother  to  the  Society.  For  two  hundred 
years  my  Yarnall  ancestors  were,  as  I  have  said. 
Friends." 
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Mr,  Yarnall's  early  education  was  derived  from  the 
training  received  at  the  Latin  School  of  Thomas 
Dugdale,  an  academy  of  the  Friends,  and  afterwards  at 
the  school  of  Sears  C.  Walker,  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
and  a  noted  mathematician.  Subsequently  he  attended 
the  Academy  of  Mr.  Crawford,  at  that  time  perhaps  the 
best  preparatory  school  in  Philadelphia.  Early  in  life 
he  began  his  business  training  in  the  firm  of  E.  &  C. 
Yarnall,  while  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Yarnall, 
D.D.,  who  had  been  his  schoolmate,  pursued  a  collegiate 
course  at  Yale.  He  was  fortunate  in  having  formed  at 
an  early  age  a  taste  for  the  best  among  the  master  writers 
of  English  literature,  and  by  constant  study  and  an 
unusually  retentive  memory  his  mind  was  enriched  until 
he  became  a  ripe  scholar. 

His  unusually  strong  physical  constitution  enabled 
him  to  bear  great  fatigue,  and  until  his  last  illness,  which 
was  of  a  very  few  hours'  duration,  he  never  lost  his 
health  and  buoyancy  of  spirit.  Notwithstanding  his 
venerable  years,  his  alert  bearing  and  keen  interest  in 
affairs  remained  with  him  until  the  end,  making  him  a 
delightful  and  instructive  companion,  able  and  willing 
at  all  times  to  learn  or  to  teach,  to  associate  with  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned,  the  gentle  and  the  simple 
with  an  easy  charm  of  manner  that  made  him  the  friend 
of  all  who  could  appreciate  his  fine  enthusiastic  temper 
and  deeply  reverential  belief  in  all  that  was  pure  and 
noble. 

Mr.  Yarnall  was  so  fortunate  in  his  young  manhood, 
largely  through  his  friendship  with  Professor  Reed,  as  to 
make  acquaintance  in  England  with  Wordsworth,  with 
the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,  a  son  of  the  great  poet, 
the  Arnolds,  the  Forsters,  and  others  whose  names  have 
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become  fixed  in  the  galaxy  of  men  and  women  who  made 
the  best  elements  of  the  brilliant  and  intellectual  society 
that  moulded  literary,  and  to  some  extent,  political 
thought  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century. 

Again  and  again  he  revisited  England,  was  a  guest  at 
Rydal  Mount  and  at  Fox  How,  breakfasted  with  Rogers 
in  London,  and  met  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  mutual 
confidence  on  each  recurring  visit,  the  friends  whom  he 
had  won  by  his  own  most  attractive  gifts  of  nature  and 
cultivation.  His  love  for  all  things  English  became 
almost  a  passion.  He  followed  the  great  debates  in 
Parliament  both  on  questions  of  domestic  and  of  foreign 
concern  with  an  interest  as  keen  and  an  enthusiasm  as 
earnest  as  if  he  were  himself  an  Englishman.  But  his 
love  for  England  in  no  way  detracted  from  his  ardent 
patriotism  and  affection  for  his  own  country.  For  many 
years,  covering  especially  the  period  of  the  Civil  War, 
he  was  the  American  correspondent  of  the  Guardian^ 
the  leading  church  paper  in  England.  He  had  to  com- 
bat the  widely  prevalent  sympathy,  based  partly  on  a 
jealous  apprehension  of  the  spread  of  democratic  ideas, 
and  partly  upon  ignorance  of  American  conditions,  of 
the  upper  classes  in  favor  of  the  seceding  States,  and  he 
did  so  with  a  courage  and  perspicuous  knowledge  that  had 
its  effect. 

The  Union  cause  owes  more  of  its  success,  so  far  as 
that  success  was  dependent  upon  the  avoidance  of  foreign 
interference  in  behalf  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  to 
the  intelligent  and  unselfish  efforts  of  private  citizens 
such  as  Mr.  Yarnall,  than  we  can  realize. 

At  the  crisis  precipitated  by  the  ill-judged  action  of 
Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  in  taking  from  the 
British  steamship  "Trent"  the  Confederate  ministers, 
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Mason  and  Slidell,  war  seemed  all  but  certain  between 
the  two  nations,  and  subsequently  the  bad  faith  of  the 
British  ministry  in  permitting  the  departure  of  the 
Alabama  to  prey  on  American  commerce  irritated  our 
countrymen  to  the  point  of  exasperation.  With  such 
difficult  and  delicate  subjects  as  these  Mr.  Yarnall,  by 
reason  of  his  wide  influence  upon  public  men  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  was  able  to  deal  in  a  spirit  of 
firmness  and  of  tolerance  that  had  an  unmeasured  but 
undoubtedly  excellent  influence  in  bringing  about  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  understanding. 

Without  any  of  the  prestige  that  comes  from  official 
position,  his  calm  and  earnest  patriotism  joined  with  an 
abiding  love  for  all  that  was  great  and  good  among 
English-speaking  people,  won  him  a  respectful  hearing 
whether  from  the  anxious  sad-eyed  President  Lincoln, 
or  from  some  powerful  member  of  the  British  Cabinet. 

During  the  War  he  joined  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Union  League,  an  organization  of  powerful  efficiency  in 
sustaining  the  patriotic  eflbrts  of  the  citizens  of  that 
city  to  maintain  the  endangered  Union. 

Mr.  Yarnall  differed  from  the  purely  academic  student. 
He  loved  literature  and  he  venerated  the  great  writers, 
because  of  his  profound  appreciation  of  their  messages 
to  mankind.  But  with  all  his  love  of  literature  and  the 
exceeding  charm  of  association  with  the  intellectually 
great,  he  was  none  the  less  himself  a  man  of  action. 

He  was  constantly  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  mer- 
cantile pursuits  during  almost  his  entire  life,  and  when 
at  leisure  mingled  in  the  society  of  accomplished  men 
and  women.  Still,  his  chief  satisfaction  and  pleasure, 
aside  from  the  happiness  he  derived  from  his  family  and 
his  friends,  was  in  literature.     Except  his  letters  to  the 
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Guardian  and  his  as  yet  unpublished  correspondence,  he 
has  left  but  one  volume  of  his  own  writings.  This  work, 
published  in  1889  under  the  title  of  "  Wordsworth  and 
the  Coleridgesr  is  a  most  interesting  and  vivid  series 
of  recollections,  not  only  of  those  eminent  men,  but  of 
many  others,  men  and  women  who  fill  great  places  in  the 
modern  history  of  England  and  English  literature. 
Written  without  the  least  appearance  of  effort  and  with 
the  evidently  earnest  desire  to  make  better  known  the 
characters  that  had  won  his  admiration,  this  book  is  an 
unconscious  revelation  of  his  own  inner  nature. 

His  life  had  its  trials  and  sorrows,  but  nowhere  in 
this  delightful  book  does  there  appear  a  shadow  of  dis- 
content or  complaint.  A  spirit  of  reverent  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  God,  an  undoubting  confidence  in  the  truth 
of  the  principles  upon  which  he  had  settled  his  mind, 
profound  respect  for  conservative  opinion,  united  in 
giving  to  all  his  views  a  certain  stability  not  easy  to 
shake,  but  his  fine  sense  of  humour  and  perfect  gentle- 
ness won  him  an  affectionate  reo^ard  even  from  those 
whose  opinions  differed  widely  from  his,  on  subjects  as 
deep  and  far-reaching  as  those  of  religion  and  politics. 
******** 

As  he  tells  us  in  the  opening  chapter  of  his  book,  he 
could  remember  distinctly  the  triumphal  visit  of 
Lafayette  in  1824,  and  three  years  later  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Navarino.  All  the  vicissitudes  of  political  and 
business  life  covering  a  period  of  upwards  of  seventy- 
five  years,  had  passed  under  his  critical  observation,  and 
never  during  all  this  long  life  did  he  lose  his  unhesitating 
belief  in  the  goodness  of  God  and  his  hopes  for  the 
constant  betterment  of  humanity.  He  had  imbibed 
from  long  study  and  reflection  that  spirit  of  calm  reliance 
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upon  the  overruling  wisdom  of  God  that  distinguishes 
the  writings  of  Wordsworth  and  felt  profoundly  the 
privilege  of  having  known  him  and  so  many  of  those 
whose  minds  had  been  influenced  by  his  teachings.  Six 
months  before  the  death  of  Wordsworth,  he  had  spent 
some  hours  with  him  at  Rydal  Mount,  and  in  his  recol- 
lections of  this  visit  he  has  left  us  a  vivid  description  of 
his  appearance  and  conversation. 

The  power  exercised  by  Wordsworth  over  those 
who  knew  him  was  singularly  strong,  and  must  have 
been  something  distinct  from  his  poetry,  deep,  truthful 
and  impressive  as  that  poetry  is.  Ellis  Yarnall  was 
probably  the  last  survivor  of  his  American  friends,  as 
Aubrey  de  Vere  was  of  his  own  countrymen.  Until 
the  very  last  years  of  his  life,  when  the  infirmities  of 
age  compelled  him  to  forego  his  custom,  Aubrey  de 
Vere  made  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  Wordsworth's 
grave  and  said  his  "  De  Profundis"  for  his  friend,  and 
again  and  yet  again  Mr.  Yarnall  went  also  to  that 
sacred  spot  "which,"  he  says,  "as  I  believe,  many 
generations  will  visit,  and  whence  a  voice,  we  may 
hope,  will  ever  speak  to  men  of  the  beauty  of  this  fair 
earth  and  the  higher  glory  of  which  it  is  the  shadow." 
******  *^  * 

Mr.  Yarnall  married  an  English  woman,  Margaret 
Anne  Harrison,  daughter  of  Daniel  Harrison,  Esq.,  of 
Shirley  House,  Beckenham,  Kent,  and  found  in  her  com- 
panionship and  the  education  of  their  children,  an  ideal 
happiness.  Her  death  occurred  some  years  before  his 
own,  and  she  has  left  a  memory  with  those  who  knew 
her,  showing  how  great  were  her  gifts  of  mind  and  heart. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Yarnall  resided 
in  a  delightful  home  at  Haverford,  on  the  grounds  of 
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Haverford  College.  It  was  well  named  "May  Place," 
for  it  possesses  a  sunny,  cheerful  atmosphere  both  within 
and  without.  The  noble  trees  and  long  green  sward  of 
the  college  campus  give  a  thoroughly  English  air  to  the 
landscape,  heightened  by  the  back  ground  of  the  college 
buildings.  Here,  surrounded  by  his  books  and  in  the 
congenial  society  of  his  family,  the  sunset  of  his  life 
passed  peacefully.  Until  late  in  life  he  was  a  graceful 
skater,  and  he  refers  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Lord  Cole- 
ridge of  his  enjoyment  of  this  sport  on  the  Schuylkill 
River  with  his  children.  As  he  grew  older  he  found 
pleasure  in  long  walks,  and  until  the  day  of  his  death  his 
active  figure  was  well  known  on  the  streets  of  the  city. 
Although  he  had  seen  almost  all  of  the  friends  of  his 
youth  and  manhood  pass  away  before  him,  he  lost  none 
of  his  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  ;  but  drawing 
closer  to  the  few  of  his  generation  who  remained,  he  met 
with  ready  sympathy  those  of  a  later  time  who  found 
pleasure  and  instruction  in  his  society. 

On  a  beautiful  autumn  day  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  at  Bryn 
Mawr.  Certainly  the  words  he  quoted  from  the 
biography  of  his  friend,  the  great  English  statesman, 
William  Edward  Forster,  may  well  be  applied  to  him, 
for  he  was  one  whose  ' '  heart  had  remained  unaffected  by 
all  the  changes  of  fortune  ;  who  had  never  varied  in  his 
affection  for  the  friends  of  his  youth,  or  in  his  bearing 
toward  the  humblest  of  those  among  whom  his  lot  was 
cast ;  whose  temper  had  not  been  soured  by  trials,  nor 
his  sympathies  narrowed  by  the  growth  of  years  ;  whose 
spirit  had  remained  young,  whilst  his  head  grew  grey  ; 
and  the  horizon  of  whose  mental  vision  had  seemed  ever 
to  grow  wider  and  brighter  as  he  drew  nearer  to  the  end 
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of  life."  He  himself  has  left  a  record  of  the  fulfillment 
of  the  gracious  desire  expressed  for  him  by  Sarah  Cole- 
ridge, for  he  had  lived  long,  and  had  had  "health  and 
strength  to  enjoy  the  infinite  delights  of  literature,  and 
the  loveliness  of  this  bright  breathing  world,  which  the 
poets  teach  us  to  admire,  and  the  Gospel  makes  us  hope 
to  find  again  in  that  unseen  world  whither  we  all  are 
going." 
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I. 

S.    MARK'S   DAY,    1856, 

TO 

SEPT.   19,    1861. 


From  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

3  King's  Bench  Walk, 

S.  Mark's  Day,  1856. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  have  delayed  longer  than  I  could  wish 
writing  to  you  in  answer  to  your  very  kind  letter,  but 
I  have  been  so  constantly  busy  that  I  have  been  unable 
to  begin  a  letter  before  to-day.  However,  I  can  now 
thank  you  for  the  Memoir  of  Esther  Reed,  which 
arrived  a  few  days  ago  by  post  quite  safely.  I  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  read  it,  but  I  hope  to  do  so  before 
long,  and  in  the  meanwhile  I  thank  you  for  it  most 
sincerely.  It  will  be  a  memorial  to  me  of  your  friend- 
ship, and  remind  me  of  an  intercourse  which  was  far 
shorter,  I  assure  you,  than  I  should  have  wished  for  my 
own  sake.  I  hope  whenever  you  come  to  England 
again  to  be  able  to  see  more  of  you  and  at  greater  leisure 
than  I  could  command  just  before  a  Circuit.  Would 
it  be  unpleasant  to  Mr.  Reed  or  to  yourself  to  have  the 
little  book  you  have  sent  me  noticed  in  the  Guardian. 
I  shall  do  nothing  without  your  permission,  but  if  you 
see  no  objection  I  should  like  to  insert  a  short  review 
of  it  in  that  paper.  Perhaps  you  will  let  me  know  when 
you  have  leisure  to  give  me  a  line. 

I  am  sorry  you  do  not  approve  of  the  review  of 
Ruskin's  third  volume,  of  which  you  have  rightly  sus- 
pected me  to  be  the  author.  I  have  been,  and  still  am, 
a  great  admirer  of  his,  and  feel  grateful  to  him  for  much 
that  he  has  done — as  I  think  I  sufficiently  expressed  in 
that  review.     My  life  has  been  made  more  happy  and 
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more  interesting  to  me  in  many  ways  by  him.  But  I 
see  that  he  is  shipwrecking  a  great  reputation,  and,  m 
my  opinion,  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm  by  the  reckless 
and  arrogant  way  in  which  he  now  writes  ;  and  I  do 
not  think  either  his  judgment  or  his  intellect  at  all  equal 
to  his  instinct,  nor  do  I  think  that  when  he  gets  away 
from  Nature,  and  descriptions  of  natural  objects,  he  is 
by  any  means  a  great  or  a  true  writer.  The  moral 
temper  of  the  man  is  to  me,  I  must  own,  unspeakably 
repulsive,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  read  his  violent  strictures 
on  men  as  great  and  noble  as  himself,  nor  can  I  tolerate 
the  way  in  which  he  passes  by  the  great  and  unpretend- 
ing labour  of  other  men  in  the  same  field  before  he  was 
heard  of,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  announces  himself 
as  the  discoverer  and  prophet  of  truths  and  opinions 
which  I  at  least  (and  I  mention  myself  honestly  as  a  very 
average  Englishman  in  point  of  education  and  know- 
ledge) have  known  and  held  since  I  can  remember 
anything.  Moreover,  I  speak  of  him  with  severity  and 
indignation  only  on  points  on  which  I  am  sure  I  may 
without  presumption  exercise  a  judgment.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  mediaeval  literature  or  art  more  than 
a  man  of  ordinary  expert  education  may  be  supposed 
or  ought  at  least  to  know  them.  I  do  not  follow  him 
into  Italian  literature  and  general  history.  But  I  was 
at  Oxford  with  him,  and  I  know  what  sort  of  a  scholar 
he  was.  I  am  very  fond  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  have 
kept  up  my  acquaintance  with  them  as  well  as  I  can, 
and  /  am  sure  that  on  all  matters  of  Classical  literature 
he  is  as  ignorant  as  he  is  arrogant.  In  matters  of  Art 
I  live  a  great  deal  with  a  few  great  artists :  two,  I  may 
say,  are  amongst  my  most  intimate  friends,  and  from 
them  (both  of  them  originally  friends  and  admirers  of 
Ruskin's)  I  hear  regretful  and  indignant  criticisms,  the 
justice  of  which  I  believe  I  can  appreciate,  and  the 
substance  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  express.  I 
recur  now  with  great  delight  to  his  first  volumes.  In 
them  he  seems  to  me  to  have  said  all  he  had  to  say,  and 
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to  have  been  saying  it  over  again  in  worse  temper  and 
with  inferior  power  ever  since.  In  England  we  are  so 
ignorant  of  Art  and  Nature  too,  and  so  apt  to  be  led 
after  any  man  who  is  a  bold  self-assertor,  that  it  is  more 
important  than  perhaps  appears  to  examine  with  some 
severity  the  claims  of  any  man  who  sets  up  to  guide  us. 
And  I  see,  or  believe  I  see,  so  much  mischief  following 
in  Art  from  Ruskin's  influence,  and  I  find  him  so  lending 
himself  to  styles  of  thought  and  classes  of  literature 
which  I  detest,  that  it  seems  a  duty  in  my  very  small 
way  to  point  out  that  he  is  really  not  the  omniscient  and 
infallible  oracle  which  he  asserts,  perhaps  imagines 
himself  to  be,  and  which  our  indolent  public  will 
so  easily  accept  him  for.  ...  I  do  assure  you  that 
a  hangman's  office  is  not  one  I  delight  in,  and  that  it 
was  at  least  as  unpleasant  to  me  to  write  that  review 
as  it  could  be  to  you  to  read  it,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I 
repent  of  it  or  would  at  all  qualify  the  general  results 
of  it  if  I  had  to  write  it  again,  though  I  nothing  doubt 
(in  honesty)  that  all  I  do,  and  that  review  in  particular, 
might  be  much  better  done  and  in  a  better  temper.  I 
will  not  weary  you  by  specific  replies  to  your  specific 
charges.  It  may  be  that  I  have  not  confined  or  clearly 
enough  expressed  my  remarks  on  many  points.  I  still 
think  that  to  call  anything  of  Raffaelle's  an  infinite 
monstrosity  and  hypocrisy  is  a  piece  of  insufferable 
insolence,  and  that  wherever  I  can  myself  judge  of  his 
assertions  as,  e.g.  Classical  literature,  they  are  as  ignorant 
as  they  are  impudent.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  never 
denied,  and  never  will,  you  may  be  sure,  that  Ruskin 
has  said  many  true  things  and  written  many  eloquent 
and  instructive  passages,  and  that  on  the  special  ground 
of  natural  description  and  directing  our  attention  to 
natural  beauties  we  owe  him  much.  Turner,  /  think, 
would  have  done  better  without  him.  At  least  I  cannot 
remember  the  time  when  I  did  not  think  him  the  greatest 
landscape  painter  who  ever  lived,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  more  people  might  not  have  thought  so  by  this 
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time  but  for  Ruskin's  arrogance.  I  am  quite  ashamed 
of  myself  to  have  talked  so  much  in  the  first  person  ; 
I  wanted,  however,  to  show  you  that  if  I  differ  from 
you  it  is  on  grounds  which  seem  to  me  of  weight,  and 
which,  at  any  rate,  have  not  been  hastily  taken  up. 

I  do  not  understand  the  difference  between  our  two 
countries  on  the  EnHstment  matter  enough  to  discuss  it 
with  advantage.  I  always  thought  our  Foreign  Legion 
Bill  was  a  bad  one,  and  would  get  us  into  difficulties 
with  other  countries:  it  has  nearly  caused  us  trouble 
with  you,  and  some  of  the  German  States  have  had  the 
opportunity,  which  they  used  with  great  satisfaction,  of 
insulting  us  in  the  persons  of  our  Consuls,  who  were 
so  far  in  the  wrong  that  England  could  do  nothing ; 
although  the  animus  of  these  wretched  Germans  was 
plain  enough. 

There  is  nothing  I  should  like  better  than  to  hear  a 
good  and  grave  American  discuss  the  question  of  slavery. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  the  subject  interests  me, 
nor  how  anxious  I  should  be  to  get  at  any  accurate  and 
sensible  information  upon  it.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  there  are  peculiarities  in  the  question  which 
a  foreigner  cannot  understand.  I  have  heard  Ameri- 
cans, with  whom  on  every  other  subject  I  seemed  to 
agree  generally  in  feeling  and  principle,  use  language 
on  this  which  filled  me  with  horror,  and  I  am  sincerely 
persuaded  that  there  must  be  something  more  than  a 
foreigner  can  see,  on  the  surface  of  the  question,  to 
explain  the  intense  disgust  which  very  good  and  gentle 
people  among  you  feel  for  negroes  and  negro  blood.  I 
have  no  sympathy,  I  may  at  once  say,  with  immediate 
Abolitionists.  Southern  men  cannot  be  expected  to 
submit  patiently  to  absolute  ruin,  and  to  what  I  suppose 
would  be  in  many  cases  confiscation.  But  what  puzzles 
me  is  to  hear  the  institution,  pure  and  simple,  defended, 
and  that  nothing  seems  to  be  done,  or  attempted,  to 
mitigate  its  iniquities  or  prepare  the  way  for  its  gradual 
abolition.     Surely  to  turn   slaves    into   serfs   {conscripti 
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glehae)  so  that  they  could  not  be  severed  from  their 
families  ;  to  give  to  them  rights  of  marriage,  to  admit 
their  testimony,  to  give  them  education,  to  allow  them 
rights  of  property,  and  the  power  to  claim  emancipation 
on  certain  well-considered  and  legal  terms  ;  all  this  might 
be  done  without  danger,  or  without  more  danger  than 
must  inevitably  come  some  day  from  the  present  system  : 
and  the  children  of  whites  should  surely  be  free,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  English  and  Roman  law,  which  so  much 
mitigated  ancient  and  mediaeval  slavery.  To  us  here 
that  story  of  Miss  Martineau  (which  Mr.  Buchanan 
admitted  to  be  true  to  Sir  D.  Dundas,  who  told  me)  of 
the  two  highly-educated  (nearly)  white  girls,  sold  in  the 
slave  market  at  Charleston,  because  their  father  died 
suddenly  without  having  formally  emancipated  them,  is 
awfully  horrible.  Surely  that  much  might  be  conceded, 
without  harm  to  anyone,  that  henceforth  planters  should 
not  have  the  right  to  sell  immortal  creatures  of  their  own 
begetting.  Of  course  I  don't  suppose  this  often  hap- 
pens, in  fact ;  but  ought  it,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  be 
possible.,  and  was  it  ever  possible  except  in  America  all 
down  the  world's  history  ."^ 

Pray,  when  you  have  time  let  me  hear  from  you  again. 
Your  letter  was  of  the  greatest  interest  to  me,  I  only 
wish  I  could  answer  it  in  kind.  I  will  promise,  however, 
always  to  send  something  in  exchange,  if  it  be  but  what 
Diomed  gave  to  Glaucus. 

Pray  give  my  respects  to  Mr.  Wharton,  and  remem- 
ber me  affectionately  to  Binney  if  you  see  him. 
Ever  yours  very  sincerely, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 
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From  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Heath's  Court,  Ottery  S.  Mary, 
Aug.  17,  1856. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

Our  papers  are,  all  of  a  sudden,  full  of  the 
affairs  of  your  country,  and  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  the  sort  of  comment  you  thought  possibly  might  be 
useful,  upon  your  good  men  who  are  too  shy,  or  too 
refined  to  plunge,  with  any  good  will  or  zeal,  into  the 
vortex  of  politics.  I  hope  I  do  not  exceed  your 
authority  by  printing  good  portions  of  your  last  letter 
in  the  Guardian  and  by  adding  a  little  of  my  own 
thunder  (borrowed  second-hand  from  you)  in  the  leading 
article.  But  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  very  often 
of  late,  and  now  that  my  Circuit  is  over,  and  I  have  the 
first  leisure  I  have  had  since  I  began  work  this  year,  I 
trouble  you  with  a  line.  My  sympathies  are,  where  I 
suppose  yours  are  in  this  Presidential  contest,  with 
Colonel  Fremont,  but  beyond  a  general  and  vague 
expression  of  such  sympathy,  it  is,  of  course,  not  well 
for  an  Englishman  to  go,  at  least  in  public.  All  coun- 
tries, but  perhaps  England  and  America  more  than 
others,  look  with  suspicion  upon  a  statesman  who  is  very 
popular  with,  and  supposed  to  be  in  any  degree  aided 
by,  foreign  supporters.  The  notion  of  Cornewall  Lewis 
spending  money  on  a  foreign  election  is,  indeed,  suffici- 
ently grotesque,  and  has  been  well  ridiculed  by  some 
of  the  American  papers  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  people 
who  set  this  absurd  report  afloat  judged  rightly  in 
believing  that  they  could  not  injure  Colonel  Fremont 
more,  than  by  getting  it  credited  if  possible.  I  see  it 
stated  that  the  Central  States,  and  Pennsylvania  among 
them,  will  really  exercise  a  casting  vote  at  this  election. 
I  do  sincerely  hope  they  will  exercise  it  on  the  right 
side. 

I  must  not  conceal  from  you  the  deep  impression  that 
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has  been  made  here,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  with  persons 
of  all  parties,  and  all  ranks,  by  the  late  events  at 
Washington :  California  and  Kansas  are  nothing  to 
these.  I  can  well  imagine  that  the  central  authority, 
must  be  weak  at  the  extremities,  of  a  system  of  States 
so  loosely  bound  together  ;  and  in  such  conditions  of 
society  as  California  and  Kansas  present,  you  expect 
turbulent  elements  to  come  to  the  top,  and  principles 
of  disorder  to  be  strong  and  prevailing.  But  it  is  start- 
ling to  find  the  House  of  Representatives  even  divided 
about  Mr.  Brooks'  conduct,  and  that  Mr.  Herbert  (if 
his  name  was  truly  represented)  should  be  tolerated  in 
any  society.  At  Washington  one  would  expect  some,. 
at  least,  of  the  best  men  in  America  to  be  met  together, 
and  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  place  ought  to  be  decorous 
and  gentlemanlike.  And  yet  these  two  men,  who  seem 
a  disgrace  to  any  civilized  country,  are  borne  with,  and 
even  find  some  measure  of  sympathy  and  support  from 
persons  who  appear  to  be  respectable.  I  really  feel  that 
either  we  do  not  in  the  least  understand  America,  or  else 
that  what  is  bad  and  ruffianly  has  a  greater  ascendancy 
there  than  any  true  friend  of  liberty  can  think  of  without 
sorrow  and  mortification. 

I  hope  (to  go  to  another  subject)  that  you  have  not 
been  offended  (if  you  have  read  it)  by  what  I  said  in  the 
Guardian  of  Ruskin's  last  volume.  Perhaps  the  increas- 
ing arrogance  of  his  tone,  and  the  mischief  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  his  extraordinary  influence  is  doing  has 
made  me  unjust,  but  I  have  tried  to  see  both  sides  of 
him,  and  to  speak  with  the  respect  which  is  due  to  him, 
and  the  moderation  which  is  due  to  oneself.  At  the 
same  time  it  seems  really  to  be  a  duty,  as  far  as  I  can,  to 
resist  an  influence  which  is  fast  becoming  so  very  per- 
nicious. The  beauties  and  impulsive  eloquence  of  his 
writing,  which  no  one  can  admire  more  heartily  than  I 
do,  are  almost  provoking,  because  they  perpetually 
remind  one  how  much  good  he  might  do  if  he  was. 
commonly  humble  and  considerate. 
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I  should  rather  like  to  know,  if  you  read  it,  what  you 
thought  of  a  controversy  on  the  subject  of  Competition 
which  went  on  a  little  while  ago  between  the  Guardian 
and  the  Saturday  Review.  I  wrote  the  Guardian 
articles,  the  second  of  which  was  sharper  than  I  like  to 
be,  but  the  Review  was,  I  thought,  exceedingly  dis- 
honest and  insolent.  The  Review  has  been  set  up 
rather  with  a  view  to  injure  the  Guardian^  and  because 
the  thorough  independence  of  the  Guardian  is  very 
distasteful  to  a  certain  set  of  men  who  toady  to  Mr. 
Hope,  and  introduce,  as  I  think,  a  low  partisan  spirit 
into  Church  matters,  and  matters  of  religious  and  other 
Art,  which  ought  to  be  free  from  such  a  spirit.  Again 
and  again  attempts  have  been  made  to  influence  the 
Guardian  to  become  an  instrument  of  this  clique,  which, 
to  the  great  honour  of  its  proprietors  and  conductors, 
they  have  always  steadily  resisted.  I  am  neither  a  pro- 
prietor nor  a  conductor,  but  I  have  a  great  and  old- 
standing  regard  for  some  of  those  who  are,  and  the  very 
little  my  profession  leaves  me  to  do  in  the  way  of 
writing  I  always,  if  they  wish  it,  place  at  their  service. 
It  seems  to  me  really  an  important  feature  in  our 
journalism  to  have  a  paper  written  by  a  set  of  highly 
educated,  high-minded  gentlemen,  of  true  independence, 
who  always  say  (though  I  by  no  means  always  agree  with 
them)  exactly  what  they  think,  and  because  they  think 
it,  free  from  the  influence  (always  debasing)  of  cliques 
and  with  no  personal  object  to  advance.  On  this  par- 
ticular subject  of  Competition  I  have  always  had  a  strong 
opinion,  and  I  should  like  to  know  yours  if  you  took  any 
interest  in  what  was  written  about  it. 

I  hope  in  the  course  of  this  vacation  to  do  a  little 
paper  on  Professor  Reed's  last  book  on  Shakespeare, 
which  we  all  here  think  admirable.  I  look  with  fjreat 
interest  for  a  volume  from  his  papers  on  American 
literature.  No  man  was  more  competent  to  speak,  or 
could  speak  better,  and  it  is  a  subject  very  imperfectly 
understood  on  this  side  the  water.     Longfellow,  Bryant, 
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Irving,  Hawthorne,  Prescott,  Ticknor,  perhaps  exhaust 
our  ordinary  reading  ;  but  there  must  be  a  deal  more 
v/orth  knowing.  Struggle  as  he  may,  however,  I  find 
that  an  English  lawyer,  if  he  has  anything  to  do,  must 
not  expect  to  get  much  new  matter  beyond  his  legal 
books.  It  is  well  if  he  is  educated  before  he  gets  work, 
for  he  has  little  chance  of  education  afterwards. 
Yours  always  most  truly, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  John  Duke  Coleridge. 

Sept.   5,   1856. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

Your  letter  gives  me  much  pleasure.  I 
rejoice  that  you  feel  interest  in  the  great  struggle  in 
which  we  are  engaged  in  this  country.  I  believe  there 
is  nothing  else  now  going  on  in  the  world  which  is  of 
greater  importance  as  affecting  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. For  the  material  growth  of  this  country  renders 
everything  that  concerns  it  of  consequence  to  the  world. 
You  do  well  then  to  watch  the  present  contest,  and  your 
sympathy,  with  those  of  us  who  are  struggling  for  the 
success  of  liberal  principles,  is  well  bestowed.  I  have 
given  myself  to  the  cause  with  ardour,  and  there  are 
many  around  me  who  are  like-minded.  Here  in  Phila- 
delphia there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  ;  we  are  in  one 
sense  a  pro-slavery  community,  for  the  influence  of  the 
money-getting  spirit  is  very  much  opposed  to  the  love 
of  a  wise  liberty.  Then,  too,  people  of  Southern  birth 
are  among  us,  and  there  have  been  marriage  connections, 
and  there  is  neighbourhood — a  sort  of  border  feeling. 
And,  as  you  say,  timid  and  refined  people  are  averse  to 
entering  into  what  they  call  politics.  So  we  have  a 
somewhat  rough  material  to  work  with,  and  to  have  to 
rely  on,  influencing  the  masses.  The  election  will  show 
how  far  a  love  of  truth  has  spread  among  the  people. 
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What  you  have  said  for  the  cause  in  the  Guardian  is 
timely,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  its  effect.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  jealousy  as  to  foreign  interference,  but  you 
have  uttered  nothing  that  ought  to  arouse  this  feeling. 
We  have  been  amused  at  the  Times  thinking  it  necessary 
lo  contradict  the  story  that  Cornewall  Lewis  had  fur- 
nished /,' 1 00,000.  Scarcely  anyone  had  ever  heard  of 
it  until  the  Times  leader  appeared.  The  whole  matter 
was  of  a  piece  with  the  last  year's  story  of  the  expedition 
to  be  gotten  up  in  this  country  for  the  invasion  of 
Ireland,  which  the  Times  gravely  published.  The 
mistake  the  English  people  make  is  in  judging  of  us  by 
a  single  newspaper,  the  New  7'ork  Herald.  But  I  admit 
the  Times  is  generally  well  informed  about  us. 

In  regard  to  this  Slavery  question  the  South  is  now 
greatly  excited  :  they  are  a  fiery  people,  and  at  present 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  listen  to  reason.  Their  leaders 
have  told  them  the  North  is  refusing  them  their  rights, 
and  the  story  is  believed.  Yet  the  North  simply  refuses 
to  grant  to  the  South  the  exclusive  possession  of  a 
country  now  to  be  opened  tor  immigration.  The 
Southern  leaders  know  well  that  the  preponderance  they 
have  hitherto  had  in  the  General  Government  will  be 
lost  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  getting  control  of  Kansas, 
But  in  the  fury  of  their  zeal  to  accomplish  this  end  they 
have  overshot  the  mark  :  the  North  has  at  length  been 
aroused,  and  every  day  increases  the  excitement  all  over 
the  Northern  States.  It  is  the  one  thought,  night 
and  day — this  Presidential  contest.  Pennsylvania  is 
regarded  as  the  battle-ground :  the  candidate  who  gets 
this  State  will  be  President.  Hence  there  is  a  deluge  of 
documents,  in  English  and  German,  going  over  it,  and 
the  Republican  orators  are  doing  their  best  to  enlig^hten 
the  voters  in  every  town  and  village.  I  wish  you  could 
see  one  of  our  great  political  meetings — the  sea  of  up- 
turned faces — the  cries,  the  enthusiasm.  The  mass  of 
the  people,  you  know,  are  educated  to  a  certain  extent. 
We  have  not  the  dull  peasant  class  you  have  in  England. 
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True,  we  cannot  claim  to  be  an  enlightened  community 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  Germans  we  have  among  us  are  a 
stolid  set — slow  to  apprehend  an  idea.  But  the  accounts 
which  come  from  the  interior  are  cheering,  and  Fremont's 
chance  for  the  State  seems  really  good  now. 

This  excitement  of  the  country  is,  I  believe,  healthy! 
Men  feel  that  they  are  contending  for  a  principle — that 
they  are  striving  to  hand  on  to  their  descendants  that 
Liberty  which  they  have  themselves  inherited.  In 
opposing  Slavery  extension  they  consider  they  are  con- 
tending for  Morality  and  Religion.  It  is  good  for  a 
people  to  have  to  battle  for  a  noble  cause,  and  such  this 
assuredly  is. 

You  speak  of  the  impression  produced  in  England 
by  the  Brooks  and  Herbert  cases.  We  may  not  wonder 
at  this.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  wrong-doing 
which  has  so  shocked  the  world  is  but  the  legitimate 
fruit  of  slavery.  The  Southern  people  are  answerable 
for  it,  not  the  thirteen  millions  of  the  North.  And  of 
the  South  it  must  be  said  that  they  are  but  the  inheritors 
of  the  institution  which  is  so  deplorable  in  its  effects 
upon  them.  They  are  not  answerable  for  its  beginning, 
and  no  man  can  say  how  it  can  safely  be  removed.  The 
same  type  of  character  was  seen  in  your  West  Indian 
Colonies  while  slavery  prevailed.  Hot  blood,  too,  is  a 
defence  which  may  be  urged — a  temperament  which  the 
heat  of  the  sun  produces.  At  present  the  whole  South 
is  mad  on  this  slavery  question — hence  their  defence  of 
Brooks.  Yet  I  feel  well  assured  there  are  persons  here 
and  there,  all  over  the  South,  who  mourn  over  late 
events,  but  are  compelled  to  silence  by  the  excitement 
raging  around  them.  You  will  have  noticed  the  last 
utterance  of  Mr.  Brooks — advising  his  constituents  in 
case  Fremont  is  elected  to  march  to  Washington  and 
seize  the  Archives  and  the  Treasury.  This  he  has 
gravely  said  in  a  speech  to  his  constituents  at  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  the  capital  of  the  State. 

To  speak  of  other  things.     I  admit  the  correctness  of 
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a  part  of  your  criticism  on  Mr.  Ruskin's  fourth  volume. 
But  I  cannot  go  with  your  general  view  of  him.  I 
cannot  help  going  back  with  loving  remembrance  to  the 
third  volume  of  Modern  Painters,  the  second  of  the 
Stones  of  Venice  and  the  Seven  Lamps.  What  English 
prose  is  there  that  is  grander.?  which  has  in  it  more  of  true 
poetry }  I  think  of  Jeremy  Taylor  as  I  read,  and  I  think 
too  of  Hooker.  I  may  quote  against  you  the  Cole- 
ridgean  rule — that  a  work  of  Art  is  not  to  be  judged  by 
its  defects.  I  cannot  see  that  men  are  in  danger  from 
him — that  the  influence  he  is  having  is  on  the  whole 
unfavourable.  I  feel  as  to  myself  that  I  owe  to  him,  at 
least  the  beginning  of  any  right  knowledge  I  may  have 
of  Art,  and  I  have  been  taught  by  him  to  see  many 
things  in  Nature  that  I  never  saw  before.  What  a 
glowing  volume  this  seems  to  be  on  the  Harbours  of 
England  \  What  a  description  that  of  the  sea  dashing 
on  a  pebbly  shore  round  the  old  fisher  boat ! 

By  the  way,  is  Coventry  Patmore  the  author  of  the 
Edinboro'  article  on  Ruskin "?  or  who  is }  Who  is  the 
^arterly  critic  }  Do  you  not  like  The  Angel  in  the 
House,  by  Patmore  ?  We  have  a  charming  book  by 
Emerson,  English  Traits ;  no  doubt  it  is  published 
also  in  England. 

I  have  been  lately  in  Quebec.  I  was  glad  to  go  once 
more  to  the  English  Church.  Several  regiments  of 
British  troops  had  just  arrived  at  Quebec  from  the 
Crimea :  one  was  just  landing  direct  from  Balaklava 
wearing  the  Crimean  medals. 

Believe  me  always  yours  faithfully, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 
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From  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

3  King's  Bench  Walk, 
Dec.  15,  1856. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  daresay  you  are  right  in  saying  that  I  owe 
you  a  letter,  for  I  have  become  a  busy  man,  and  was 
always  a  lazy  one.  But  unless  our  post  has  played  me 
false,  you  ought  to  have  had  one  written  from  Devon- 
shire towards  the  end  of  September.  I  doubt  if,  even 
so,  our  accounts  would  be  quite  balanced.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  have  the  book  you  are  so  good  as  to  send 
me.  I  hope  it  will  arrive,  but  some  books  of  the 
probable  arrival  of  which  Binney  advertised  me  now  near 
a  month  ago  have  never  yet  come  to  hand,  and  I  don't 
know  if  a  book  does  not  come,  how  to  set  about  recover- 
ing it  for  want  of  information.  The  book  you  mention 
I  have  only  not  read  by  an  accident.  It  was  to  have 
been  sent  me  from  the  Guardian  that  I  might  review  it 
if  I  could  find  time.  It  was  a  volunteer  on  their  part, 
and  I  have  been  expecting  it  for  months,  and  it  has  never 
arrived.  I  have  neglected  to  press  for  it,  and  yet  the 
impression  that  I  should  have  it  some  day  has  prevented 
my  buying  it,  as  I  otherwise  should  have  done.  But  I 
have  been  always  intending  to  read  it,  and  shall  fall  to  at 
once  when  your  copy  comes  to  hand.  Let  me  thank  you 
very  much  for  this  and  for  much  other  pleasure  and 
profit  that  your  friendship  gives  me.  I  don't  know 
whether  Binney  will  have  shown  you  any  portion  of  my 
last  letter  to  him.  In  case  he  has,  I  do  not  repeat  all  I 
said  to  him  therein,  except  this,  that  you  cannot  easily 
conceive  the  heartfelt  rejoicing  I  had  in  finding  that  you 
and  he  had  taken  so  strong  a  part  for  Fremont.  I  was 
sure  from  your  former  letters  that  you  would.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  have  been  sure  of  him,  but  after  the  letters  I 
have  seen  from  Mr.  Wharton  I  feel  sure  of  no  one  on  this 
subject,  neither  of  what  they  will  do  nor  of  what  they 
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will  say — for,  clever  and  good  man  as  Mr.  Wharton  is, 
he  wrote  my  father  a  letter  which,  if  I  had  not  known 
the  man,  I  should  have  said  came  from  a  mind  not  formed 
on  the  syllogistic  theory — so  transparently  fallacious  did 
it  seem  to  us  here.  As  to  my  own  letters,  you  do  me 
too  much  honour  in  printing  a  syllable  of  them — but  I 
write  to  you  frankly  and  in  confidence,  and  I  know  by 
experience  that  you  will  publish  nothing  which  I  should 
care  to  keep  concealed.  As  to  publishing  anything  (good 
or  bad)  which  comes  from  an  Englishman,  you  must  be 
the  best  judge  of  its  wisdom.  I  can  have  not  the  least 
objection  to  your  letting  me  contribute  a  feather's  weight 
to  the  scale  of  what  I  think  truth  and  justice  and  religion. 
If  it  does  you  any  good  that  it  should  be  known  that 
scarcely  an  educated  and  religious  man  in  England  but 
feels  heart  and  soul  with  you  and  looks  with  horror  and 
loathing  upon  the  slavery  and  slave  trade  (tor  it  is  a 
trade)  of  America,  pray  make  it  known.  Perhaps  honest 
opinion,  if  it  comes  not  in  the  shape  of  attempted  dicta- 
tion but  simply  as  the  expression  of  one  friend's  mind  in 
England  to  his  friend  in  America,  may  not  be  without  its 
weight,  and  if  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  interference,  or 
as  said  with  the  slightest  hope  or  wish  of  influence,  may 
be  looked  upon  without  jealousy.  You  will  see  in  this 
week's  Guardian  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Evans  of  Baltimore 
which  is  really  amazing.  Only  that  till  this  afternoon  I 
have  been  rushed  off^  my  legs,  I  think  I  should  have 
exploded  in  the  same  paper  upon  it.  The  things  which 
Mrs.  Stowe  makes  clergymen  say  in  her  books,  and 
which  are  so  bad  that  they  seem  incredible,  and  are,  in 
fact^  disbelieved  here,  are  asserted  by  Mr.  Evans  bond 
fide,  and  with  a  simplicity  which  upon  a  less  horrible 
subject  would  be  amusing.  How  much  there  is  in 
hardihood  of  assertion.  This  wretched  man  has,  I  sup- 
pose, all  his  life  asserted  that  he  really  believes  that  God 
Incarnate  sanctioned  fathers  selling  their  children  into 
prostitution,  masters  considering  fellow-men  and  women 
as  beasts  to  breed  from,  denying  them  marriage,  crushing 
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their  affections,  destroying  souls  and  bodies  together. 
And  that  miserable  shuffle  of  "Providential  arrange- 
ment," As  if  because  the  longanimity  of  God  is  infinite 
all  sin  and  wickedness  were  pleasing  to  Him.  Why 
wasn't  it  a  providential  arrangement  that  George  IIL 
should  do  as  he  pleased  with  your  ancestors  ?  or  that 
Leo  X.  should  sell  his  indulgences  throughout  Europe.'' 
or  that  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  should  defile  themselves 
with  all  abominations  ?  The  night  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  it  would  have  been  a  good  argument  in 
the  mouth  of  a  Sodomite  for  all  or  any  of  his  practices. 
This  matter  takes  hold  of  me  more  than  I  can  say.  I 
am  afraid  I  bore  all  my  friends  to  death  with  it,  and  if  I 
were  an  American  I  think  I  should  never  rest  till  I  got 
the  subject  properly  set  before  my  countrymen.  Mr. 
Evans's  letter  makes  me  hopeless.  It  is  so  moderate 
and  respectable.  So  perfectly  self-satisfied,  so  utterly 
ralm  and  gentlemanlike  and  reasonable.  Not  angry, 
not  at  all.  Not  irritated,  but  serenely  superior  to  the 
passion  and  prejudice  of  the  subject  and  seeing  how 
foolish  and  hot  and  urgent  all  anti-slavery  people  are. 
Well,  well.  It  is  no  use  to  be  in  a  passion  certainly — 
especially  for  an  English  lawyer  who  lives  away  from 
slavery,  and  hears  of  it  and  can  knowof  it  onlyin  a  dim  far- 
away kind  of  fashion,  doing  injustice  likely  enough  from 
necessary  ignorance  and  unnecessary  laziness  and  apathy. 
I  hope  you  saw  in  the  midst  of  your  conflict  my  little 
notice  of  Mrs.  Esther  Reed,  and  that  you  did  not  dislike 
it.  I  was  charmed  with  the  book,  and  mean  some  day  or 
other  to  get  it  and  read  her  husband's  Memoirs,  which, 
if  they  are  as  well  done  as  the  wife's  Memoir^  must  be 
very  interesting.  We  know  too  little  in  this  country 
of  the  characters  and  deeds  of  the  men  of  that  time,  your 
heroic  age.  The  truth  is,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  study  for 
an  Englishman.  Those  few  of  us  who  cling  to  the  old 
Tory  prejudices  feel  that  we  were  beaten;  and  those  of 
us  who  do  not  feel  mortified  and  indignant  at  the  folly 
and  disgrace  which  were  the  result  of  the  councils  of  our 
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pig-headed  king  and  his  incompetent  and  lazy  ministers. 
In  all  fights,  of  course,  there  is  not  an  absolute  monopoly 
of  truth  and  virtue  on  one  side,  and  the  Americans,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  were  very  mixed  metal — but  there 
were  some  noble  fellows  amongst  them,  and  the  more  I 
read  of  Washington  the  more  he  seems  to  me  a  man  of 
whom  the  greatest  and  oldest  nations  in  the  world  might 
have  been  proud.  By  the  way,  do  you  know  a  curious 
fact  about  Washington  and  his  armorial  bearings .?  that 
they  are  the  stars  and  stripes  of  your  national  flag.  One 
has  often  heard  him  accused  of  pride  and  aristocratic 
notions,  etc.,  but  it  is  curious  that  he  should  have  made 
his  arms  the  flag  of  the  Union.  He  was  of  a  North 
country  family  who  had  come  from  Cumberland  (I  think) 
to  Northamptonshire.  At  all  events,  in  a  church  in 
Northamptonshire  several  of  his  family  lie  buried,  and 
on  all  their  tombstones  sure  enough  are  the  stars  and 
stripes  to  be  seen  to  this  hour.  Perhaps  you  know  this. 
But  when  I  heard  it  it  was  new  to  me,  and  seemed  a 
curious  and  characteristic  fact.  If  you  care  about  it,  I 
daresay  I  could  get  you  a  proper  blazoning  of  them. 
This  has  been  a  very  graceful  and  kindly  act  of  your 
government  sending  home  the  "  Resolute,"  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  met  in  a  proper  and  cordial  spirit.  The  Queen 
is  to  go  on  board  I  understand,  and  to  show  all  the  atten- 
tion she  can  to  the  captain  and  crew. 

Is  there  any  chance  of  our  seeing  you  once  again  in 
England  ?  The  prospect  of  any  visit  to  America  for  me 
is  exceedingly  remote,  much  as  I  should  enjoy  it.  The 
Long  Vacation  is  the  only  time  I  have  to  give,  and  I 
believe  that  is  a  bad  time  to  come  to  America.  But  at 
present  I  am  engaged  on  a  commission  in  the  New 
Forest,  which  very  much  shortens  my  only  available 
vacation,  and  next  year  I  expect  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
taking  and  furnishing  a  house,  and  to  have  no  surplus 
capital  for  pleasure  of  any  kind.  Still  I  live  in  hope,  if 
fogs  and  icebergs  do  not  drown  me  on  the  way,  of  some 
day  taking  you  and  Binney  by  the  hand  in  your  American 
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homes,  and  there  is  nothing  (hardly  even  Rome  itself) 
which  I  more  wish  to  see  than  some  of  your  great  cities 
and  the  magnificent  lakes  and  rivers  on  which  they  stand. 
I  was  much  amused  the  other  day  going  down  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway  with  a  very  pleasant  American 
at  his  surprise  at  the  size  of  things  here.  We  crossed 
the  Thames  two  or  three  times  just  beyond  Reading, 
and  he  asked  me  what  river  it  was.  I  told  him  the 
Thames.  "The  Thames,"  he  said,  with  a  look  of 
astonishment.  I  said,  "Yes;  you  seem  surprised. 
What  surprises  you.-^"  "Well,"  he  said,  "it  certainly 
is  very  small."  And  so,  I  suppose,  everything  does  look 
except  our  cities.  I  know  you  are  a  great  reader  of 
Ruskin,  and,  therefore,  must  be  a  great  admirer  of 
Turner.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  grand  collection  of  his 
paintings,  which  are  being  now  by  degrees  displayed  to 
us — or  rather  not  displayed,  but  hung  up  in  the  dark  for 
us  at  Marlborough  House.  They  are  a  grand  set  of 
pictures — some  extravagant  no  doubt,  but  all  beautiful, 
and  some  absolute  perfection  in  my  eyes,  as  far  as  I  can 
see  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Art.  Don't  you  think  as  a 
Ruskin  worshipper  you  ought  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to 
see  them.''  Goodbye  for  the  present.  I  won't  be  so 
long  without  writing  again.  If  you  knew  how  I  value 
your  letters  you  would  feel  that  they  are  sure  of  a  cordial 
welcome  whenever  they  come.  My  kindest  regards  to 
Binney  if  you  see  him.  Do  tell  him  his  books  have 
never  turned  up. 

Yours  always  most  sincerely, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  John  Duke  Coleridge. 

Mar.   12,   1857. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

It  seems  hardly  fair  to  interrupt  so  busy  a  man 
as  you  to  ask  him  to  read  a  letter.     I  observe  that  you 
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are  retained  in  the  Ditcher  and  Denison  case,  and  this, 
with  a  press  of  other  work,  must  hardly  give  you  time 
for  anything  but  law  books.  But  something  may  be 
said  for  the  compulsion  that  is  on  you.  I  am  sure  I 
should  be  the  wiser  if  my  time  was  less  under  my  own 
control.  I  waste  it  in  desultory  reading  and  in  society. 
You  may  sometimes  be  disposed  to  envy  the  lot  of  a 
merchant  who,  as  his  fortune  increases,  has  more  of 
leisure.  A  professional  man,  I  suppose,  as  his  reputa- 
tion rises  has  to  work  the  harder — having  so  much  more 
of  business  pressing  upon  him.  But  the  truth  of 
Southey's  motto  still  remains — In  lahore  quies.  And 
you  in  England  have  such  grand  rewards  before  you, 
m.erit,  in  the  main,  being  the  qualification  for  dignities 
and  honour.  Here  this  is  much  less  the  case  :  we  have 
to  submit  to  see  mediocre  men  in  high  positions,  and  the 
really  deserving  neglected  and  cast  aside.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions,  but  where  there  is  popular  suffrage 
such  must  be  often  the  result.  As  to  the  General 
Government,  we  have  something  of  security  for  wise 
administration  in  our  admirable  Constitution.  The 
marvellous  political  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  our 
Government  protects  us  greatly  from  misrule. 

You  will  have  heard  of  the  decision  of  our  Supreme 
Court  at  Washington  in  regard  to  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories. Doubtless  you  know  the  main  points  both  of 
the  decision  and  of  the  counter  opinions  of  Mr.  Justice 
M'Lean  and  Judge  Curtis.  The  decision  is  regarded 
at  the  North  as  purely  political.  It  is  a  melancholy 
thing,  truly,  that  our  highest  tribunal  should  have  thus 
declared  itself  on  the  side  of  slavery.  I  hardly  think 
the  individual  men  can  be  said  to  have  gone  counter  to 
their  convictions  ;  they  have  uttered  what  has  gradually 
come  to  be  the  belief  of  the  South,  that  slavery  was 
intended  to  go  everywhere  over  the  national  domain. 
Chief  Justice  Taney  is  an  old  man  and  in  infirm  health, 
and  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  political  aims.  He  has 
been  swayed  by  the  opinion  around  him.     Doubtless  the 
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rapid  growth  of  the  North-west  has  filled  the  men  of 
the  South  with  alarm,  and  led  them  to  cast  about  for 
support  to  their  system,  and  so  to  this  perverting  of  the 
Constitution.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  unfair  division 
of  power  between  the  North  and  the  South  that  while 
six  millions  of  Southern  men  are  represented  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  by  three  Judges,  twelve  millions  of 
Northern  men  have  but  four.  In  the  late  decision  the 
three  Southern  Judges  have  been  supported  by  the  Judge 
from  Pennsylvania,  Grier,  and  one  from  New  York, 
Nelson — these  two  men  being  leading  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  But  I  question  much  whether 
serious  evil  will  follow  this  judicial  action :  indeed  it 
may  happen  that  the  North  will  be  the  real  gainer  from 
it.  For  a  new  spirit  is  aroused  by  it,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  use  the  real  power  the  men  of  the  North  possess 
to  settle  matters  in  their  own  way.  The  marvellous 
growth  of  the  region  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Dacotah :  the  great  increase  of  population  in 
Northern  Illinois  will  assuredly  have  its  effect.  In 
Kansas  the  pro-slavery  men  seem  to  be  having  their  own 
way  in  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  new  State : 
possibly  they  may  succeed  in  making  it  nominally  a  slave 
State,  but  where  their  slaves  are  to  come  from  I  am 
unable  to  see.  This  description  of  property  is  now  so 
valuable  that  owners  will  hardly  be  likely  to  risk  it  in  a 
frontier  region  where  the  sentiment  opposed  to  it  is  so 
strong.  A  ' '  slave "  State  without  slaves  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  a  condition  of  things  that  will  last.  In 
the  end  freedom  must  prevail.  Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  good 
deal  perplexed  as  to  the  best  way  of  managing  this 
question  ;  he  wishes  to  quiet  agitation  ;  he  cares  little 
about  the  moral  question  involved  ;  but  it  must  be  plain 
to  him  that  to  yield  everything  to  the  South  will  not 
produce  a  calm.  Somehow  his  proceedings  lately  give 
one  the  impression  that  he  is  aging.  He  was  very  long 
in  arranging  his  Cabinet. 

The  Guardian  s  notice  of  Kane's  book  was  kind  in 
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tone.  Poor  Kane!  We  have  just  buried  him  with  a 
good  deal  of  outward  show  of  grief.  He  was  a  remark- 
able man.  I  was  with  him  for  an  hour  or  two  just  before 
he  sailed  for  England  in  September  last ;  I  felt  sure  then 
that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him. 


From  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Wedy  in  Holy  Week,  1857, 
New  Forest  Commission,  Ringwood. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  a  spare  afternoon 
to  write  you  a  line.  When  I  get  back  to  town  I  know 
by  experience  how  difficult  it  will  be  to  command  time 
for  anything  which  I  like.  Your  letter  reached  me  a 
week  ago,  when  I  was  just  at  the  end  of  a  Circuit  which 
has  overworked  me  more  than  usual.  But  I  write  at 
once,  partly  because  there  are  few  things  I  enjoy  more 
than  correspondence  with  you — partly  to  try  to  stop 
your  visit  to  this  country  for  a  few  weeks.  I  really  long 
to  see  more  of  you,  and  especially  it  would  delight  me 
if  you  would  come  to  my  Devonshire  home,  and  see  us 
quietly  and  in  undress.  We  could  show  you  some 
lovely  country  near  us,  and  at  a  short  distance,  and  in 
the  repose  and  leisure  of  our  only  vacation  my  father 
and  I  could  both  see  more  of  you,  and  more  keenly  enjoy 
your  society  than  when  you  take  us  in  the  height  of  a 
London  season,  and  with  business  at  its  height  and  all 
the  added  distractions  of  society,  just  then  in  its  most 
thronged  condition.  Of  course,  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
see  you  whenever  you  come,  and  a  little  of  your  society 
is  better  than  none.  But  June  and  July  and  the  first 
ten  days  of  August  are  just  the  busiest  time  of  the  whole 
year  for  me,  and  I  know  perfectly  well  if  you  come  then 
two  or  three  dinners  and  perhaps  Sunday  are  at  the  out- 
side all  I  shall  see  of  you. 
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I  am  just  finishing  Olmsted,  which  I  have  read  with 
the  greatest  interest.  He  quite  gives  me  the  notion  of 
a  truthful  man,  and  though  not  exactly  a  picturesque  or 
lively  writer,  he  affords  the  materials  for  a  picture,  and 
by  his  literalness  and  abundant  detail  seems  to  set  the 
life  of  the  Southern  States  very  clearly  before  the  mind. 
I  can't  tell  how  others  may  find  this  book,  but  to  me  the 
whole  subject  of  slavery,  and  especially  American 
slavery,  has  an  absorbing  and  undying  interest.  I  have 
seldom  read  any  book  with  so  much  zest.  I  think  I 
realized  the  life  of  Louisiana  and  Virginia  pretty  well 
before  from  other  books,  I  mean  there  is  less  that  startles 
and  surprises  me  in  his  details  as  to  these  two  States  ; 
but  the  aristocratic  barbarism  (for  such  it  really  is)  of 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  takes  me  very  much  aback.  I 
had  no  notion  of  such  a  state  of  society  in  any  of  the  old 
parts  of  America.  The  fact  is  one's  notions  in  this 
country  are  so  much  derived  from  the  teeming  active 
successful  States  and  cities  of  the  North  ;  one  so  much 
means  Boston  and  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  a 
few  more  great  cities,  when  one  speaks  or  thinks  of 
America  in  the  general,  that  reading  this  account  of  the 
Carolinas,  and  having  to  remember  that  they  too  are 
"  America,"  makes  me,  at  least,  meditate  on  the  value  of 
generalizations  by  a  foreigner,  and  shows  me  what  a 
world  of  American  life  there  is  of  which  I  know 
absolutely  nothing.  I  imagine  such  a  book  as  this, 
however,  will  have  little  effect  even  upon  those  who  read 
it  in  the  South.  Our  own  Corn  Law  disputes  demon- 
strate the  futility  of  arguing  with  a  dominant  class 
against  an  institution,  to  the  maintenance  of  which  they 
consider  themselves  pledged.  The  material  prosperity 
of  England  has  been  enormously  increased  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  farmers  and  the  landlords 
have  seldom  been  more  prosperous  than  now,  and  yet  to 
this  very  hour  amona^st  a  large  class  of  aristocrats  the 
memory  of  Sir  Robt.  Peel  is  held  in  utter  detestation  ; 
and  I  suppose  nothing  short  of  coercion — the  terror  of 
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an  actual  outbreak— carried  the  abolition,  when  it  was 
carried.  Your  slaveholders  have  more,  directly  and 
individually,  to  lose  by  Abolition  than  our  Landlords 
had,  in  the  case  of  Protection,  and  to  tell  them  that  in 
the  end  they  will  be  much  better  off  is  to  preach  to  deaf 
ears.  However,  God  is  good,  and  slavery  is  wicked, 
and  I  never  can  believe  but  that  in  His  own  time  He 
will  make  men  see  it.  One  way  of  making  them  see 
this,  of  course,  is  to  convince  them  that  it  is  also  wasteful 
and  impoHtic.  What  I  don't  quite  understand  is  the 
passive  acquiescence  of  the  poor  whites  in  the  slave 
States :  slavery  injures  them  so  very  distinctly,  and  so 
very  much,  that  they  must  be  fatuous,  one  would  think, 
not  to  have  insisted  long  ago  on  its  abolition. 

But  I  now  conclude  as  I  began  with  urging  you  to 
write  and  tell  me  you  will  come  and  stay  with  us  at 
Heath's  Court  in  August. 

Yours  always, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 

Western  Circuit,  Wells, 
August  7,  1857. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  3rd  only  this 
morning,  and  you  will,  I  hope,  get  one  from  me  which  I 
sent  two  or  three  days  ago  via  Mark  Lane.  I  am  afraid 
there  is  but  little  chance  of  you,  yet  I  do  not  like  quite  to 
give  you  up.  I  shall  get  home  from  Bristol  (whither  I 
go  to-morrow)  by  the  15  th  I  hope,  and  any  day  after 
that  if  you  are  by  any  accident  detained  we  should  wel- 
come you  most  gladly.  I  should  like  you  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  West  of  England.  This  place  is  lovely, 
and  the  cathedral  in  some  respects  the  finest  we  have. 
There  is  nothing  in  Europe,  I  believe,  comparable  to  the 
sculpture  of  its  west  front.  Exeter  is  a  fine  old  city, 
with  the  best  street  in  England  to  my  taste,  after  the 
High  Street  at  Oxford,  and  the  cathedral  there  too  is  full 
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of  lovely  detail.  Worcester  I  know  very  well,  but  I  do 
not  know  Hereford.  That  and  Canterbury  are  the  only 
two  English  cathedrals  I  have  never  seen.  Our  build- 
ings, like  the  men  who  lived  before  Agamemnon,  stand 
in  need  of  a  vates  sacer — a  man  with  the  affluence  of 
language  and  noble  disregard  of  facts  of  Ruskin  might 
as  easily  write  a  volume  about  the  loveliness  and  mean- 
ings of  the  corbels  at  Exeter  as  about  the  capitals  of  the 
Doge's  Palace.  But  we  have  no  such  man,  and  neither 
Sir  C.  Eastlake  nor  Sir  Joshua,  our  two  Devonshire  Art 
writers,  care  much  about  Gothic  in  any  shape.  I  am 
glad  you  met  Tom  Arnold.  He  was  an  old  ally  of 
mine,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  him  once  more. 
He  is  a  fine  fellow.  William  is  a  clever  fellow,  and 
Oakfieldis  a  clever  book,  but  almost  all  the  male  Arnolds 
except  Tom  have  been  injured  by  being  the  sons  of  a 
celebrated  father.  Mrs.  Forster  I  used  to  know,  but  I 
suppose  she  would  hardly  know  me  now.  Goodbye,  and 
God  bless  you  and  take  you  safe  home,  my  dear  Yarnall, 
if  we  are  not  to  meet.  My  love  to  Binney  when  you  see 
him.  I  had  hoped  to  write  to  him  and  finish  his  book 
for  him,  but  I  have  no  time  for  anything  on  Circuit. 
Yours  always, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 

My  father  desires  his  kind  regards  ;  my  mother,  wife 
and  sister  are  at  Heath's  Court.  I  am  afraid  my  sister 
is  no  better. 

Western  Circuit,  Bristol, 
August  14,  1857. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

It  can't  be  helped,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it, 
but  I  quite  see  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  your  coming 
so  far  for  so  short  a  time.  Well,  D.V.  we  both  live  ; 
you  must  let  me  have  the  first  claim  upon  you  when  you 
come  here  again.  I  live  in  hope  of  seeing  the  new  world 
some  day,  and  if  I  do  I  shall  certainly  claim  your  hospi- 
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tality.  But  business  comes  upon  one  heavier  and  closer 
every  year,  and  I  begin  to  fear  that  of  the  books  I  hoped 
to  read  and  the  places  I  hoped  to  see  when  life  lay  all 
before  me,  the  greater  part  will  be  unread  and  unseen  till 
either  the  grave  shuts  up  the  story  of  my  days  or  I  have 
grown  too  old  to  read  or  travel.  Well,  at  all  events,  I 
can  write  to  you,  and  though  letters  are  not  like  personal 
intercourse,  they  may  still  do  much  to  keep  alive  and 
strengthen  a  friendship  like  ours.  Thanks  for  your  kind 
words,  but  I  am  too  indolent  and  too  desponding  for  a 
public  man.  All  the  Members  of  Parliament  I  have 
ever  known  except  one  have  been  distinctly  the  worse 
for  public  life,  and  I  am  not  fool  enough  to  think  I  could 
escape  influences  which  injure  men  in  all  respects  my 
betters,  nor  do  I  feel  good  enough  complacently  to  think 
of  getting  worse.  If  I  can  "get  lined"  by  my  profes- 
sion and  bring  up  my  children  honestly  and  keep  the 
friendship  of  my  friends  I  shall  be  quite  content  to  let 
the  tide  of  time  flow  by  me  as  it  will.  No  success  is  to 
be  achieved  in  politics,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  without 
corruption  and  intrigue.  I  hope  I  couldn't  succeed  in 
such  a  struggle,  and  I  know  if  I  could  I  should  at  least 
have  virtue  enough  left  to  despise  myself  utterly  and 
to  be  thoroughly  uncomfortable.  But  the  present  state 
of  things  makes  me  often  very  sad.  We  are  indeed  "a 
fen  of  stagnant  waters,"  and  I  don't  see  any  sign  of  the 
angel  who  is  to  stir  us  to  our  purification.  The  base 
idolatry  of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Palmerston  disgusts  and 
disheartens  me.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  such  a  picture 
as  you  give  of  dear  old  Mrs.  Wordsworth.  I  should 
like  to  see  her  once  more  before  she  goes.  Goodbye, 
my  dear  Yarnall.  Remember  me  to  Binney.  Tell  him 
he  shall  have  a  parcel  from  me  some  day  or  other,  I  had 
hoped  by  you. 

Yours  always, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 
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From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  John  Duke  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  17,  1857. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

It  seems  strange  to  think  of  your  being  so  far 
off,  across  such  a  great  space  of  sea.  Yet  I  have  made 
the  voyage  now  so  often,  from  one  Continent  to  the 
other,  that  I  do  not  count  it  so  serious  a  thing  as  it 
appears  to  many.  I  had  rather  a  rough  voyage — stormy 
weather  at  the  beginning  ;  at  the  close  the  sea  was  for 
some  days  like  a  mirror,  "seeming  the  gentlest  of  all 
gentle  things."  I  was  without  congenial  companions, 
and  had  to  depend  chiefly  upon  books,  but  with  them 
the  hours  were  readily  beguiled.  I  have  always  been 
able  to  read  a  great  deal  at  sea — never  was  I  more 
dependent  upon  them  than  on  this  last  voyage.  But 
how  few  people  read  at  sea!  They  say  they  can't  fix 
their  attention  :  the  real  difficulty  is  that  the  love  of 
books  is  only  the  possession  of  the  few.  Reading,  and 
the  writing  up  of  my  journal,  which  had  fallen  in  arrear, 
and  some  pleasant  dinner-table  talk — all  this,  with  walks 
in  the  cool  bracing  air — made  the  days  go  quickly  by. 

I  have  now  been  at  home  for  a  fortnight.  I  arrived 
just  as  a  most  serious  money  panic  had  set  in,  and  every 
day  since  it  has  prevailed.  We  have  known  nothing 
like  it  in  this  country  since  1830.  The  value  of  money 
is  at  this  moment  ij  per  cent,  per  month  for  the  very 
best  commercial  paper  that  can  be  made — 21  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Notes  that  are  really  good,  but  about  which 
less  is  known,  are  2  to  2^  per  cent. — and  I  know  of 
3  per  cent,  per  month  having  been  paid  where  there  was 
hardly  any  risk  at  all.  We  push  credit  so  far  in  this 
country — houses  engage  in  business  to  so  much  larger 
extent  oftentimes  than  their  capital  will  warrant,  that 
when  a  demand  for  money  comes  the  rate  of  interest  goes 
up  very  rapidly.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  my  own  firm  has 
not  made  this  mistake,  and  that  I  am  therefore  in  a  posi- 
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tion  of  ease  and  of  safety  as  far  as  one  can  see  at  so 
critical  a  time.  But  it  is  distressing  to  look  on  at  the 
perplexities  and  perils  in  which  so  many  of  one's  friends 
are  involved.  We  are  such  a  sanguine  people — have 
had  as  a  whole  so  much  prosperity  that  we  have  been 
blind  to  the  indications  of  coming  trouble  there  were 
months  ago,  and  which  seem  plain  enough  now  as  we 
look  back.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  to  cause  alarm 
as  to  general  soundness  of  the  country  and  the  sufficiency 
of  its  resources.  What  a  capital  time  to  make  invest- 
ments! Such  is  the  remark  one  hears  daily.  Our 
"City  Sixes" — 6  per  cent.  Loans  of  the  city  of  Philad. 
— may  be  bought  at  86-87.  Other  6  per  cent.  Loans  of 
equal  security  at  about  83.  Mr.  Binney  could  buy 
something  of  this  sort  for  you  just  now  to  great  advan- 
tage— I  mention  him  because  he  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  trust  funds  and  is  very  cautious.  It  does  seem  a 
more  sensible  proceeding  to  invest  at  6  per  cent,  rather 
than  at  3  if  you  can  get  equal  security.  I  have  not  seen 
Binney  since  my  return.  He  is  still  in  the  country,  I 
believe — waiting  for  the  hot  weather  to  be  over.  It  is 
going  now,  and  our  beautiful  autumn  season  is  just 
setting  in.  Mr.  Wharton  is  also  at  his  country  place, 
but  comes  in  town  every  day.  He  looks  very  well  now 
— better  than  he  has  for  some  time. 

I  sent  you  a  newspaper  by  a  late  mail  containing  a 
communication  on  the  Kansas  question  which  I  thought 
might  interest  you.  The  writer  is  a  lawyer  in  this  city, 
a  Mr.  S.  G.  Fisher.  The  view  he  takes  is  the  one  which 
people  are  a  good  deal  coming  to,  viz. — that  Slavery  is 
a  system  for  which  there  is  at  present  no  remedy — that 
we  are  bound  to  do  what  we  can  to  lessen  the  evils  of  it 
and  to  prevent  its  spread — that  the  people  of  the  south 
in  the  Kansas  matter  have  acted  with  great  folly,  and  that 
the  Free  State  men  must  in  the  end  prevail. 

Sept.  18. — Mr.  Binney  has  just  called  on  me,  and  I 
have  been  giving  him  as  rapidly  as  I  could  my  story  of 
travel.     He  made  most  particular  enquiries  as  to  you 
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and  yours.  He  would  not  stay  long,  however.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  at  a  time  like  this  a  man  of  business 
could  have  but  few  moments  to  spare,  so  he  said  he  would 
ask  me  to  tell  him  the  rest  at  another  time.  To-day  the 
aspect  of  commercial  affairs  is  worse  than  it  was  yester- 
day. We  have  news  of  the  loss  of  a  steamer  from 
California,  the  "Havana,"  with  the  California  mail  on 
board  and  two  millions  of  treasure  and  over  500 
passengers — only  forty  of  whom  were  saved.  The  loss 
of  the  money,  I  fear,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
is  the  most  felt. 

I  am  sorry  to  make  my  letter  so  much  a  narration  of 
these  business  matters,  but  when  one  sees  the  anxious 
countenances  of  one's  friends,  and  knows  that  great 
sacrifices  are  being  made  to  preserve  credit,  while  there 
is  at  the  same  time  the  dreadful  apprehension  that  all  will 
be  of  no  avail,  it  is  impossible  to  give  one's  mind  to 
other  matters.  A  man  I  know  to  be  rich,  entirely 
solvent,  told  me  to-day  he  had  ordered  certain  securities 
he  held — notes  of  hand  drawn  by  very  responsible  firms 
endorsed  by  himself — sold  at  4  per  cent,  per  month  if 
no  better  could  be  done.  He  seemed  ready  to  sacrifice 
at  once  half  his  fortune  to  sustain  his  credit.  Such  are 
the  vicissitudes  of  business  life.  But  in  my  time  I  have 
known  no  such  sudden,  unlooked-for  distress  as  this. 

Binney  seemed  to  have  followed  your  debates  on  the 
Divorce  Bill  with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  He  quoted 
some  of  his  father's  opinions  in  regard  to  the  measure 
which  I  thought  would  have  value  with  you.  I  could 
not  do  justice  to  them  in  repeating  them. 

Pray  take  my  letter  for  what  it  is — with  the  assurance, 
my  dear  ColeridQ;e,  of  my  sincere  regard.  I  received  in 
Liverpool  your  last  note,  in  which  you  spoke  somewhat 
of  your  future.  Pardon  me  if  I  still  have  ambitious 
hopes  for  you. 

My  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Coleridge. 
Always  yours  faithfully, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 
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From  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

26  Park  Crescent, 
2nd  Sunday  in  Advent,  1857. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

Your  letter  came  just  as  I  was  breaking  up 
from  Heath's  Court  and  plunging  back  into  London 
business.  Till  yesterday  I  really  have  not  had  my  head 
above  water  at  any  time  since,  and  any  letters  which 
could  wait  have  been  perforce  obliged  to  do  so.  I  have 
been  harder  at  work  than  I  ever  was  in  my  life,  never 
having  an  evening  to  myself  until  to-day,  not  even 
Sunday.  This  comes  partly  of  the  work  itself,  but  a 
good  deal  more  from  my  own  slowness  and  want  of 
regular  education  for  it.  Time  which  should  have 
been  given  exclusively  to  reading  law  has,  I  fear,  too 
often  been  stolen  for  scholarship  and  literature.  How- 
ever, I  don't  know  that  I  regret  it  on  the  whole,  though 
it  would  make  me  a  less  neglectful  correspondent  to  my 
friends  if  I  had  taken  another  course.  Your  letter  gave 
me  comfort  about  yourself,  and  though,  as  the  news  from 
America  continued  steadily  so  bad  and  Philadelphia 
seemed  peculiarly  suffering,  it  was  impossible  to  be 
without  anxiety  for  you,  yet  I  hope,  now  that  the  worst 
seems  over,  you  too  are  in  a  measure  relieved.  We 
have  inquired  several  times  from  your  Minister,  and 
always  have  had  a  cheering  answer  as  to  the  reports 
about  you.  Here  our  trials  have  been  severe,  but  I 
believe  they  are  supposed  to  be  passing  off. 

Innocents'  Day. — I  had  to  go  directly  after  I  began 
this  letter  on  a  Winter  Circuit.  I  left  it  behind,  and 
wrote  to  Binney  a  letter,  in  which  I  sent  you  a  message 
while  I  was  away,  and  now  I  write  with  a  great  family 
sorrow  upon  me.  My  father's  eldest  brother,  the  head 
of  our  family,  an  excellent  hard-working  clergyman  in 
Devonshire,  died  quite  suddenly  on  Christmas  Day.  It 
is  a  great  affliction  to  us  all — to  my  father  most  of  aU, 
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for  it  leaves  him  much  the  oldest  and  almost  the  only  one 
in  his  own  generation,  and  is  a  severing  of  a  life-long 
affection  stronger  and  deeper  even  than  is  the  wont  of 
brothers.  To  me  too  it  is  a  very  great  loss.  Though 
an  old  man  he  was  young-hearted,  full  of  life  and 
interest,  overflowing  with  kindly  fun  and  humour,  and 
yet  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  persons  I  ever  knew. 
His  approbation  was  a  thing  delightful  to  obtain,  and 
the  thought  of  him  has  been  constantly  with  me,  helping 
and  strengthening  me  for  years.  It  is  very  sad  to  lose 
suddenly  (he  died  awfully  suddenly)  one's  model  and 
example.  "What  will  he  think  of  this.?"  "I  shall 
ask  him  about  this,"  and  such  sentences  were  constantly 
in  my  mind  about  him,  and  it  is  a  great  sorrow  to  have 
such  a  friend  and  comfort  taken  from  one.  I  am  too 
sensible  that  I  am  getting  past  the  gristle  and  hardening 
into  bone,  and  that  it  is  but  slowly  and  with  difficulty 
that  new  friendships  are  formed  in  middle  life.  I  should 
like  you  to  have  known  my  uncle.  You  would  be  able 
to  understand  my  feelings,  and,  besides,  you  would  have 
seen  a  first-rate  specimen  of  the  old-fashioned  clergyman. 
He  was  very  active  in  all  church  work,  had  a  stall  in 
Exeter  Cathedral  and  a  large  living  in  the  Vale  of  the 
Exe,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  there  was  no  more 
vigorous  parish  priest  and  very  few  better  preachers. 
Though  he  had  been  a  preacher  for  forty  years,  he  never 
even  to  the  last  preached  in  the  cathedral  without  the 
building  being  crammed  to  hear  him.  Well,  as  Keble 
says,  our  store  grows  in  Paradise,  if  only  we  can  so  live 
as  to  meet  those  who  make  it  in  that  blessed  country. 
Forgive  me,  my  dear  Yarnall,  you  have  been  so  kind  to 
me  that  I  have  written  to  you  what  was  really  in  my  mind 
rather  than  force  myself  to  write  what  I  was  not  really 
interested  in. 

I  get  but  little  literature  now,  and  begin  to  fear  I  shall 
ossify  in  mind  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary. 
Besides  Charlotte  Bronte,  whose  life  I  have  just  accom- 
plished, and   Dr.   Livingstone's   Africa^  which    is  very 
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interesting,  I  have  been  taking  a  course  of  American 
reading.  Reed's  two  Lectures  on  the  Union  I  am  just 
concluding ;  like  everything  I  ever  read  of  his,  full  of 
grace  and  right  feeling  and  beautifully  written,  but  I 
don't  think  they  are  equal  to  his  purely  literary  and 
philosophical  writings.  His  taste  was  fine  and  just  when 
he  trusted  to  it  and  did  not  suffer  it  to  be  overborne  by 
misplaced  respect  for  inferior  men,  [as]  pace  tarn  boni  viri 
I  think  he  did  sometimes.  But  the  gracefulness  and 
refinement  of  his  mind  have  no  great  scope  in  quasi- 
political  discussion,  and  masculine  strength  was  hardly 
its  characteristic.  I  have  also  been  reading  with  atten- 
tion a  great  deal  of  the  works  of  Poe,  one  of  your  most 
original  and  remarkable  writers.  He  was  a  scoundrel, 
to  be  sure,  and  yet  he  writes  with  pure  masculine  taste 
and  severity,  and  a  great  deal  of  his  writing  is  unlike 
anything  else.  His  imagination  is  ghostly  and  uncom- 
fortable, to  use  a  homely  word,  but  he  writes  English  so 
well  and  is  so  fresh  and  uncommon  that  I  cannot  help, 
against  my  own  judgment,  being  fascinated  with  him. 
Bryant  till  lately  I  knew  only  in  selections  ;  I  have  been 
reading  him  in  extenso  with  great  delight.  He  and 
Poe  seem  to  me  both  very  much  ahead  of  Longfellow 
in  power  and  originality,  though  the  English  popularity 
of  Longfellow  is  extraordinary,  and  the  other  two  men 
have  not,  I  think,  as  yet  much  hit  our  public.  I  want 
to  know  more  of  your  literature,  and  shall  be  very  much 
obliged  for  any  points  as  to  American  reading  which  you 
will  give  me.  At  present  I  should  say  Hawthorne, 
Irving,  Bryant  and  Poe  are  your  four  greatest  men — 
with  all  possible  respect  and  liking,  of  course,  for  Mr. 
Prescott — and  of  these  Hawthorne  strikes  me  as  much 
the  greatest  man. 

Your  President's  message  reads  very  well,  and  does 
not  show  any  sign  of  that  senility  which  you  feared  was 
creeping  over  him.  Of  course,  what  he  does  about 
Kansas  does  not  satisfy  me — but  then  I  am  not 
American,  and  cannot  enter  into  the  difficulties  of  taking 
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a  decided  line.  Indeed,  the  more  I  read  and  think  about 
slavery,  the  more  awful  does  it  seem  to  me — not  so  much, 
as  I  have  often  said,  the  mere  thought  of  slavery  in  itself, 
but  American  slavery,  with  all  its  peculiar  horrors  and 
abominations,  as  described  in  the  quiet  and,  to  my  mind, 
obviously  veracious  pages  of  Olmsted.  As  for  the 
Mormons,  I  suppose  they  will  be  put  down.  It  is  a  sad 
comment  on  the  failing  life  of  Christianity  that  such  a 
superstition  can  be  possible  in  America,  and  can  be 
chiefly  fed  and  kept  up  by  England — and  I  do  regret  that 
the  sword  is  to  be  drawn  to  put  it  down.  It  will  seem 
to  give  it  the  romance  and  interest,  perhaps  even  the 
strength,  which  is  generally  the  offspring  of  sufl^ering. 
But  after  all,  detestable  lust  and  oppression  must  not  be 
allowed  to  go  unpunished  because  they  assume  the  sacred 
name  of  religion,  and  meet  under  her  name  the  face  of 
day.  I  must  stop,  however.  Don't  quite  give  me  up, 
though  I  have  been  a  very  bad  fellow  in  not  writing  to 
you.  You  would  not  if  you  knew  what  a  true  pleasure 
your  friendship  is  to  me  and  how  highly  I  value  it.  I 
hope  1858  will  not  be  very  old  before  you  receive  this. 
Pray  receive  with  it  my  kindest  wishes  and  my  father's 
and  wife's  also  for  the  new  year.  The  blessings  of 
Christmas  be  with  you  also. 

Yours  always  most  truly, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 


From  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Western  Circuit,  Taunton, 
Palm  Sunday,  1858. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  have  not  time  for  a  proper  answer  to  your 
letter,  but  I  must  seize  a  moment  to  say  how  much  I 
thank  you  for  telling  me  of  your  intended  marriage,  and 
how  heartily  I  congratulate  you  upon  it.  I  hope  I  shall 
have  the  good  fortune  at  some  time  or  other  to  see  your 
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intended  wife.  I  rejoice  that  she  is  an  Englishwoman, 
as  it  will  be  a  new  tie  between  us,  and  I  have  no  fear  but 
that  I  shall  heartily  like  and  admire  any  woman  who  has 
been  happy  enough  to  win  your  sincere  affection.  I 
cannot  wish  you  to  be  happier  than  I  have  been  since  I 
married,  but  I  wish  you  to  be  as  happy.  I  must  not  say 
much  about  this  even  to  a  friend,  but  I  will  say  that  I 
read  your  allusion  to  my  wife  with  a  proud  pleasure, 
and  I  assure  you  you  saw  true. 

It  would  give  us  all  great  pleasure  if  you  would  make 
that  visit  to  us  in  Devonshire  as  a  married  man  in  1858 
which  you  did  not  make  as  a  bachelor  in  1857.  Do  see 
if  you  cannot  manage  this.  You  know  you  must  not 
expect  to  be  altogether  free  to  travel  henceforth,  and  you 
should  come  and  see  us  before  you  root  down  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  get  closed  in  by  a  sacred  fence  of  cares  and 
joys  which  you  will  hardly  wish  to  pass,  and  which  you 
will  not  find  it  easy  to  pass,  even  if  you  do  wish. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  last  American  paper 
you  sent  me  with  Mr.  Seward's  speech  in  it.  I  have 
read  it,  and  so  have  several  of  my  friends  on  the  Circuit, 
with  great  pleasure.  It  is  a  noble  speech,  and  though, 
like  most  American  speeches,  rather  too  set  for  English 
tastes,  it  is  a  speech,  I  think,  which  none  but  a  very 
considerable  man  could  have  made.  O  si  sic  omnes. 
Of  course,  I  had  often  heard  of  him,  but  I  don't  know 
that  I  ever  before  read  (except  in  the  brief  extracts  which 
the  Times  furnishes)  any  composition  of  his.  It  gives 
me  a  very  high  idea  of  him,  and  makes  me  hope  that, 
in  spite  of  present  disadvantages,  a  cause  which  has  such 
men  as  him  for  its  supporters,  and  which  is  supported  in 
such  a  spirit,  must  win  in  the  end.  Meanwhile  the  same 
mail  brings  an  account  of  the  resumption  of  the  slave 
trade  by  Louisiana.  I  suppose  I  can't  see  things  as  I 
ought,  or  that  there  must  be  many  things  which  I  can't 
see  at  all,  for  these  measures  and  this  system  seem  to  me 
so  very  wicked  that  I  cannot  understand  how  there 
should   be   two   opinions   about    them   among   decent 
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Christian  men.  But  I  will  not  repeat  thoughts  which 
you  know  too  well  already,  only  I  will  say  that  I  feel  with 
shame  and  sorrow  that  Lord  Palmerston's  winking  at  the 
French  Emperor's  proceedings  the  other  day  may  have 
given  an  impulse  to  the  evil  trade  which  half  a  century 
will  not  undo. 

God  bless  you  and  make  you  and  your  wife  happy. 
Yours  always, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 


3  King's  Bench  Walk,  E.C., 
May  8,  1858. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  see  you  here  once 
more.  I  wish,  indeed,  I  could  run  abroad  with  you. 
But,  as  you  know,  you  are  here  just  in  the  heat  and 
press  of  the  year,  when  the  work  of  every  kind  is 
unusually  heavy.  If  you  should  come  to  town  to- 
morrow, perhaps  you  will  come  and  spend  Sunday  with 
us,  as  you  did  last  year.  If  you  do  not,  will  you 
consider  yourself  engaged  to  us  on  Thursday  next  at  7  ? 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  I  dine  out. 

I  am  very  glad  you  met  the  Bishop  of  Fredericton. 
He  is  a  very  dear  friend  of  my  father's  and  mine,  and 
the  more  you  know  him  the  more,  I  am  sure,  you  will 
admire  and  love  him.  You  would  be  much  struck  with 
his  preaching  and  speaking. 

I  want  to  make  you  some  little  wedding  present,  and 
I  should  not  like  to  give  you  what  you  may  have  already. 
Do  you  possess  a  print  of  Keble  or  of  Allston's  portrait 
of  Coleridge  or  Helps's  books,  Friends  in  Council,  etc.  .? 
Let  me  know,  as  I  should  like  to  give  you  one  or  the 
other  of  these.  I  hope  you  will  some  day  look  in  here. 
If  I  am  very  busy,  I  will  tell  you  so  and  turn  you  out 
without  ceremony.  If  I  am  not,  I  should  thoroughly 
enjoy  a  sight  of  you  and  a  talk  with  you. 
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Many  thanks  for  the  books.     The  money  part  of  the 
debt  I  will  defray  when  we  meet. 
Yours  always, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 


Western  Circuit,  Bodmin, 
August  I,  1858. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  have  time  only  for  a  very  hurried  line  to 
acknowledge  with  many  thanks  your  kind  and  interest- 
ing letter.  I  write,  however,  to  stop  you  from  taking 
the  trouble  of  going  to  the  1  emple.  My  date  will  show 
you  that  I  am  more  than  300  miles  away  from  London, 
and  I  shall  not  be  back  in  town  till  the  end  of  October. 
I  am  afraid  you  are  going  to  leave  England  too  soon  for 
me  to  have  a  chance  of  seeing  you  in  Devonshire,  even 
if  you  could  come.  We  go  to  Wells  next  week,  and  to 
Bristol  on  the  12th,  where  there  is  expected  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  business,  so  that  I  have  little  hope  of  getting  to 
Heath's  Court  so  soon  as  the  21st.  Should  your  stay 
be  prolonged,  and  should  you  have  the  time  or  inclina- 
tion for  a  run  westwards,  pray  let  me  know.  Present 
my  best  respects  to  your  wife,  who,  I  hope,  for  your 
sake  will  do  me  the  honour  to  rank  me  amongst  her 
unseen  friends. 

We  have  been  in  great  alarm  about  my  mother.  She 
was  at  the  point  of  death  just  after  she  got  to  Devonshire 
three  weeks  ago,  but  D.V.  she  is  now  slowly  but,  I  trust, 
steadily  rallying. 

Yours  always, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 
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From  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Heath's  Court,  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
Octr.  18,  1858. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  must  not  let  my  vacation  actually  come  to 
an  end  without  a  few  lines  from  me  to  you.  To-morrow 
I  go  to  Exeter,  and  on  Thursday  to  Portsmouth.  On 
Sunday  I  plunge  into  London  for  the  legal  year, 
grumbling  at  the  short  and  broken  vacation  I  have  had, 
and  more  weary  in  mind  and  body  than  I  ever  was. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  this  country,  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is  in  yours,  even  moderate  success  at  the  Bar  can  be 
had  only  at  a  serious  penalty.  Your  freshness  goes ; 
your  power  of  sympathizing  with  others  and  under- 
standing them  fades  away ;  and  your  very  interests 
narrow  in  spite  of  yourself,  and  you  become,  of  necessity, 
professional,  because  you  have  no  time  to  be  anything 
else.  A  novel  or  two,  Livingstone's  Africa^  a  little 
Cowper  and  Wordsworth,  and  a  very  little  Seneca  and 
Cicero  is  my  beggarly  account  of  an  empty  vacation.  I 
know  more  might  be  done  by  more  system  and  care  ; 
confession  is  much  easier  than  repentance  ;  but  still  I 
do  not  believe  that  to  anyone  in  my  profession,  if  they 
have  anything  considerable  to  do,  it  is  easy  to  keep  the 
heart  open  and  the  head  clear  for  pursuits  beyond  it 
and  influences  superior  to  it.  Some  people,  I  imagine, 
find  a  compensation  in  the  profession  itself  and  in  the 
enjoyment  they  derive  from  its  exercise.  To  me, 
except  the  actual  excitement  of  conflict,  it  is  thoroughly 
uncongenial,  and  I  seem  to  find  my  life  slipping  away  in 
earning  subsistence,  while  all  I  care  most  for  remains, 
and  will  remain,  untouched.  But  it  does  me  no  good, 
and  can  give  you  no  pleasure,  to  run  on  in  this  way. 

I  rejoice  over  (as  I  understand  it)  the  probable  freedom 
of  Kansas.  Yet  is  my  rejoicing  much  diminished  by 
what  I  am  told,  that  the  slave-holding  States  are  well 
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content  it  should  be  free,  thinking  it,  on  the  whole, 
more  to  the  interest  of  their  traffic.  If  freedom  is  right 
it  will  surely  conquer,  and,  from  whatever  motive  it 
happens,  it  will  tend  to  good  that  the  area  of  its  influence 
is  extended  and  the  evidence  in  its  favour  strengthened. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  incidental  witness 
borne  by  Livingstone  in  several  parts  of  his  book  to  the 
inherent  wastefulness  and  mischief,  as  well  as  sin,  of 
slavery.  I  hope  you  have  waded,  or  will  wade,  through 
that  book — no  doubt  a  serious  task  to  accomplish,  for 
it  is  badly  written.  But  the  story  told  is  a  very  uncom- 
mon one :  you  see  that  no  one  but  a  man  with  many 
elements  of  greatness  could  have  done  what  he  has  done. 
Keeping  together  large  parties  of  natives,  under  all  sorts 
of  temptations,  difficulties  and  hardships,  for  four  years, 
in  a  journey  which  was  so  very  long,  leading  them  so  far 
from  any  native  authority  which  they  recognized,  is  a 
feat  in  its  degree  of  the  same  kind  as  Hannibal's. 

Our  politics,  as  you  will  have  seen,  are  not  now  a 
dead  blank.  The  new  Reform  Bill,  which  every  party 
IS  pledged  to,  though  no  one  cares  about  it,  I  daresay 
will  re-lume  the  torches  of  party  for  a  while,  but  I  don't 
expect  it  will  be  much  of  a  fight.  Our  demagogues, 
either  wilfully  or  foolishly  blind,  go  on  about  increasing 
political  power  in  the  masses,  which  is  no  real  reform  at 
all.  As  long  as  our  laws  of  property  and  succession 
remain  what  they  are,  lowering  the  franchise  is,  on  the 
whole,  increasing  the  power  of  the  Aristocracy,  because 
those  who  have  to  exercise  it  are  really  in  their  hands. 
I  don't  mean  to  say,  of  course,  that  there  are  not  some 
anomalies  of  suffrage  which  may  be  carefully  corrected, 
but  the  amount  of  anomaly  (according  to  present  prin- 
ciples), and  the  number  who  suffer  from  it,  is  not  enough 
to  excite  much  attention.  Mere  enlarging  the  fran- 
chise, all  other  things  remaining  the  same,  may  be 
change,  and,  if  you  will,  may  be  radicalism,  but  it  is  no 
real  progress,  according  to  my  notion  of  the  meaning  of 
that  word.     I  want  to  see  property  divided  and  entails 
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destroyed,  hereditary  privileges,  not  hereditary  honours, 
abolished.  I  mean  I  should  like  to  see  peerages  still 
hereditary,  but  not  seats  in  the  Legislature — that  and 
other  privileges  should  only  be  the  award  of  desert,  and 
if  noblemen  could  not,  of  themselves,  keep  ahead,  they 
should  be  ' '  massed  into  the  common  clay "  without 
ceremony.  But  nobody  cares  for  this,  it  would  be  called 
doctrinaire  and  absurd,  and  as  existing  interests,  of 
course,  must  be  protected,  it  would  work  no  real  change 
for  a  generation,  and  so  it  is  certain  not  to  be  attempted. 
I  think,  though,  I  have  expounded  my  political  creed 
before,  so  I  will  stay  my  hand. 

The  Church  is  a  sadder  subject.  Both  with  us  and 
in  the  Scotch  Communion  there  is  a  determination,  if 
possible,  to  destroy  Sacramentism,  and  put  by  the 
authority  of  the  old  High  Church  tradition.  Dear  Mr. 
Keble  is  very  unhappy  about  it,  and  feels  it  with  a  keen- 
ness and  melancholy  such  as  so  true  a  man  is  sure  to 
feel.  The  current  of  authority  is  no  doubt  running 
strong  against  the  High  Church  School,  and  if  there  are 
fewer  secessions  to  the  Roman  Church,  I  am  afraid  it 
is  rather  that  men  are  less  sincere,  than  that  the  reasons 
for  such  change  are  less  abundant.  I  have  written  you 
a  gloomy  letter,  I  hope  the  next  may  be  brighter. 

God  bless  you.  Remember  me  to  your  wife.  We 
have  had  a  sick  household  all  the  summer,  both  my 
mother  and  sister  have  been  very  ill.  They  are  now  a 
trifle  better.  We  all  send  you  very  kind  regards.  My 
love  to  Binney  when  you  see  him.  Don't  forget  to  give 
him  the  Prayer  Book.  My  address  for  the  future  will 
be  either 

6  Southwick  Crescent, 

Hyde  Park, 

London  ; 
or,  King's  Bench  Walk  as  usual. 

Always  yours, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 
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From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  John  Duke  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  Jany.  20,  1859. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

Your  last  letter  was  somewhat  mournful  in 
tone.  You  were  disposed  to  look  gloomily  on  the  work 
of  your  profession :  yet  I  was  sure  it  could  be  but  a 
momentary  feeling,  and  that  there  was  in  your  line  of 
life  opportunity  for  noble  action  such  as  is  the  lot  of 
few  lawyers  in  this  country.  We  are  disposed  to  over- 
rate, it  may  be,  what  is  distant,  but  success  at  the  English 
Bar  does  seem  to  imply  a  very  commanding  position. 
There  is  drudgery,  of  course,  in  every  calling — less,  one 
would  think,  in  Law  than  in  Trade,  as  it  is  nowadays 
conducted.  The  true  character  is  doubtless  that  which 
is  formed  in  contending  against  hindrances.  Pardon  so 
trite  a  reflection. 

You  seem  of  late  to  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
Church  questions. 

I  am  much  impressed  with  the  charge  of  the  Bishop 
of  London :  there  is  a  grasp  and  breadth  in  it,  an 
apparent  earnestness  to  do  faithfully  the  duties  of  his 
great  ofl^ce,  a  moderation  of  tone  towards  people  of 
opinions  opposite  to  his  own,  a  simplicity  and  tender- 
ness— the  image  of  a  Bishop  as  a  great  Lord  being 
nowhere  visible — all  this  is  very  striking.  And  the 
style  is  so  excellent,  the  interest  of  the  paper  so  great 
from  its  admirable  arrangement,  that  one  can  quite 
understand  that  people  were  quite  carried  away  with  it. 
Yet  there  are  public  men,  and  even  Bishops,  whose  talk 
is  altogether  better  than  their  deeds.  Our  own  Bishop 
of  Pennsylvania,  Potter,  is  an  example,  a  man  of  large 
promise,  of  great  fluency,  in  one  sense  industrious,  yet 
not  magnifying  his  ofl^ce — prominent  in  public  matters, 
cold  and  stiffs  in  interviews.  Bishop  Potter  is  now  in 
Europe  ;  you  may  chance  to  meet  him.  Our  Assistant 
Bishop  Bowman  is  an  immense  gain  to  us.     His  election 
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was  an  unexpected  triumph  for  right  principles.  I  wish 
you  could  see  him  and  note  his  admirable  bearing — his 
expression  of  countenance  which  betokens  a  truly  good 
man.  He  was  the  natural  choice  of  the  Diocese,  the 
most  distinguished  Presbyter — objectionable  to  Low 
Churchmen  because  he  was  what  they  called  High. 

You  will  have,  when  this  letter  reaches  you,  our  friend 
Mr.  W.  B.  Reed  in  London,  on  his  way  home  from 
China.  You  will  probably  meet  him,  and  may  hear 
from  his  own  lips  his  defence  of  himself  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Times.  I  received  a  few  lines  from  him 
the  other  day  from  Singapore  written  on  seeing  the 
Times  leaders.  He  says  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
what  is  there  alleged,  and  that  he  has  letters  from  Lord 
Elgin  written  just  after  their  parting  in  China  to  the 
effect  that  he  regards  the  period  of  their  joint  action 
as  the  happiest  of  his  diplomatic  experience.  Mr.  Reed 
is  not  always  discreet  in  what  he  says  or  does,  and  he 
may  be  betrayed  into  some  indignant  comment  on  the 
Times  leader  while  in  London,  which  will  give  those 
fellows  opportunity  for  further  attack.  Mr.  Reed  you 
will  find  wholly  different  from  his  brother.  His  notes 
to  the  Lectures  would  lead  you  to  suppose  this.  There 
is  little  of  the  tenderness,  gentleness  of  manner  there 
was  in  Henry  Reed.  Yet  there  is  much  to  interest  in 
him.  He  is  brilliant  as  a  talker,  very  well  informed  ; 
and  he  professes  to  be  intensely  American  in  feeling. 
My  private  opinion  is  that  he  is  very  much  interested 
indeed  in  what  goes  on  in  England.  He  has  a  way  of 
expressing  himself  sometimes  in  regard  to  the  English 
which  I  feel  sure  is  half  in  joke.  I  have  broken  a  lance 
with  him,  many  a  time,  on  the  subject,  believing  that 
he  was  not  uttering^  his  real  sentiment.  At  all  events, 
you  will  find  him  entering  with  the  liveliest  interest  in 
the  discussions  which  affairs  of  the  day  in  England  may 
give  rise  to.  He  will  feel  rather  sore,  I  fancy,  in  regard 
lo  his  friend  Mr.  Buchanan.  As  yet  he  cannot  realize 
how  utterly  the  President  has  forfeited  the  respect  of 
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all  thoughtful  men  in  this  country.  Mr.  Reed  feels 
grateful  to  him,  and  no  doubt  has  had  agreeable  personal 
intercourse  with  him.  I  remember  some  strong  expres- 
sions of  yours  against  Lord  Palmerston  in  1857,  but 
it  seems  to  me  our  great  demagogue  is  much  the  worse 
man  of  the  two.  Hardly  a  single  measure  of  Mr. 
Buchanan's  Administration  is  likely  to  be  of  large  public 
benefit.     The  China  mission  is  perhaps  the  chief  success. 

It  seems  now  as  if  a  division  of  the  Democratic  Party 
had  actually  taken  place.  The  Southern  Democratic 
leaders  have  just  declared  that  slavery  must  be  protected 
in  the  Territories  by  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Douglas,  and  other  Northern  Democrats  utterly  refuse 
this,  saying  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  must  make 
their  own  laws.  But  even  you,  with  your  accurate 
knowledge  of  our  political  matters,  will  have  difficulty 
in  following  the  terms  of  the  controversy.  The  Presi- 
dent has,  from  the  first,  been  in  the  hands  of  the  extreme 
Southern  leaders.  Politically,  his  conduct  has  been 
absurd,  and  as  unscrupulous  as  it  has  been  unsuccessful. 
And  of  late  there  have  been  revelations  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  public  money  disgraceful  to  the  Admini- 
stration. 

At  the  moment  there  is  intense  excitement  at  Wash- 
ington :  in  a  few  days  the  term  of  the  present  Congress 
expires :  the  last  hours  of  legislation  are  always  marked 
by  violence  and  uproar.  Mr.  Cobden  arrives  there  just 
in  time  to  see  the  very  worst  of  us.  Smith  O'Brien  is 
also  a  looker-on. 

The  most  dreadful  story  comes  to  us  this  morning — 
the  murder  in  Washington  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  City  of  New  York.  All  the  details  will  go  out  by 
this  steamer,  and  be  published  far  and  wide  in  Europe 
in  illustration  of  the  working  of  Republican  institutions. 
One  is  heart-sick  at  such  occurrences.  But  soberer 
thought  reminds  one  that  the  governing  class  in  a 
Republic  must  embrace  men  of  violent  and  unrestrained 
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passions — that  they  are  after  all  powerless  as  to  great 
changes :  they  exist  but  for  a  day  and  give  place  to 
others,  and  the  great  mass  of  people  go  on  with  their 
own  affairs,  heeding  little  what  their  rulers  are  doing. 
Periodically  the  country  is  aroused,  and  bad  men  are 
driven  from  office — too  many  of  them,  alas !  only  to  slip 
back  again.  We  shall  need  all  the  defence  which  men 
like  yourself  can  make  of  us  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Saturday  Reviewers  and  others,  based  on  the  news  which 
now  goes  out.  The  Times  will  have  its  say,  doubtless, 
and  those  who  wish  us  well  will  be  grieved. 

I  have  left  no  space  to  speak  of  my  personal  history : 
I  am  sorry  it  is  so,  for  I  might  say  much  in  thankful 
acknowledgment  of  the  blessings  of  my  present  lot. 
You  will  pardon  my  speaking  thus,  and,  I  am  sure, 
will  rejoice  with  me  that  the  happiness  which  has  thus 
come  to  me  is  of  that  deep  and  true  sort  which  a  right 
marriage  alone  gives.  My  dear  wife  is  in  excellent 
health,  and  desires  her  kindest  regards  to  you  and  Mrs. 
Coleridge. 

Ever  yours, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Yatton,  Octr.  i,  1859. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

Before  anything  else,  let  me  heartily  congratu- 
late you  on  the  birth  of  your  little  child.   .  .   . 

I  write  from  a  place  in  Somersetshire,  just  at  the 
beginning  of  my  revising  circuit.  My  Long  vacation, 
or  rather  my  very  short  vacation,  is  at  an  end,  and  though 
1  shall  not  get  back  to  London  until  the  end  of  the 
month,  I  am  busy  now,  and  have  work  for  about  every 
day  till  the  morrow  of  All  Saints,  when  Westminster 
Hall  reopens.  I  have  never  had  a  year  of  nearly  so 
hard,  and  so  unbroken  work,  and  I  have  allowed  work 
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to  encroach  too  much  on  my  vacation.  Next  year 
(D.V.)  I  will  be  wiser,  for  I  feel  the  want  of  rest,  and 
am  going  back  more  tired  in  mind,  and  body  too,  than 
I  like  to  be.  I  came  back  yesterday  from  a  single  day 
in  Paris — my  first  visit,  too.  It  was  very  tantalizing, 
but  I  went  only  for  filthy  lucre,  to  examine  a  witness 
under  a  commission,  and  I  was  obliged  to  come  back 
at  once.  Certainly  this  Emperor  is  a  fine  fellow  in  taste 
at  any  rate,  for  he  is  making,  or  perhaps  has  made,  his 
Capital  the  stateliest  city  in  Europe.  I  was  only  able 
(by  daylight)  to  see  the  Louvre-quarter  of  it,  which  is 
certainly  splendid — the  Louvre  and  Tuileries  really 
grand  and  noble.  In  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  the 
streets,  palaces,  Madeleine,  etc.,  Surgit  atnari  aliquid — 
there  is  a  want  of  gravity  and  dignity  perhaps,  in  some 
degree,  characteristic  of  the  people.  Two  things  my 
glimpse  of  Paris  seemed  to  show  me — that  a  people  lead- 
ing such  a  life  of  pleasure  as  they  seem  to  do,  are  with 
all  their  greatness  not  unfit  subjects  of  a  despotism — 
and  that  it  must  be  to  a  bad  man  an  almost  irresistible 
temptation  to  be  unscrupulous — to  be  the  King  of  such 
a  splendid  and  triumphal-looking  place  as  Paris  is. 
Well,  we  shall  have  to  fight  them  I  fully  believe, 
"  Malgre  la  Chine,"  as  a  French  officer  said  in  all  good 
humour.  I  should  not  mind  if  we  were  fit  to  receive 
them  here,  for  their  population  does  not  much  exceed 
ours,  and  in  thews  and  sinews  we  are  very  superior.  But 
our  governing  classes  dare  not  arm  the  people  :  they 
dare  not  really  be  prepared  as  they  ought  to  be  for 
invasion  ;  and  although  conquest  of  England  by  France 
I  hold  to  be  humanly  impossible,  yet  I  think  temporary 
superiority  and  grievous  injury  on  the  part  of  France 
to  England  not  only  possible,  but  very  likely. 

I  hope  the  present  squabble  in  your  Far  West  will 
not  alienate  England  and  America.  It  would  be  a 
miserable  business  to  go  to  war  for  such  a  matter.  Your 
men  seem  to  have  been  very  precipitate  and  age^ressive. 
I  only  hope  that  neither  side  has,  by  this  time,  gone 
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too  far  to  recede  with  dignity.  Surely  there  ought  to 
be  a  settlement  either  by  negotiation  or  arbitration.  I 
remember  being  much  struck  by  what  you  once  said,  at 
my  father's  table  in  Park  Crescent,  as  to  the  help  that 
America  would  give  us  if  there  were  great  danger  of 
our  independence  being  lost.  I  believe  really  that 
Jonathan  would  not  like  to  see  John  killed,  though, 
mayhap,  he  would  not  mind  seeing  him  worried  a  bit. 
However,  I  do  pray  that  the  wise  and  religious  men  of 
both  nations  will  do  their  utmost  to  avert  such  a  world- 
wide calamity,  as  the  two  free  nations  of  mankind 
endeavouring  to  injure  and  ruin  one  another,  to  the 
certain  ultimate  injury  of  both.  I  won't  believe  such 
a  thing  till  it  actually  happens.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
merits  of  this  case  because  I  don't  understand  them,  and 
we  might  not  agree.  A  priori  I  always  believe  like  a 
true  John  Bull  that  we  are  in  the  right  in  these  things, 
and  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  a  sort  of  suppressed 
premise  in  much  American  reasoning  on  territorial 
questions. 

Mr.  Clay  of  Philadelphia  has  been  with  us  ;  he  seemed 
very  much  pleased  with  our  Church  and  country,  though 
the  weather  was  dull.  You  must  not  escape  a  Western 
seasoning  the  next  time  you  come  to  England,  and  I  hope 
you  and  Mrs.  Yarnall  will  both  find  some  excellent  good 
reason  for  coming  here  before  long.  If  the  "Great 
Eastern  "  answers,  and  I  get  made  a  Queen's  Counsel, 
so  as  to  have  my  vacation  to  myself,  I  certainly  will 
come  and  look  you  up.  I  want  to  come  in  old  Mr. 
Binney's  lifetime,  and  yet  I  find  it  difiicult  to  leave  home 
while  my  dear  father  and  mother  live,  for  they  cling  to 
their  children,  and  cannot  bear,  now  they  are  old,  to 
lose  the  only  time  of  my  holiday.  However,  I  must 
come  to  America  some  day,  and  try  the  personal  long- 
suffering  of  my  Transatlantic  friends.  I  want  to  come, 
too,  before  every  bit  of  heart  and  freshness  is  dried  out 
of  me  by  the  law.  I  get  no  reading  now,  and  I  under- 
stand what  people  mean  by  professional  narrowness  and 
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want  of  education.  Tennyson,  however,  has  been  a 
great  delight  to  me.  I  think  his  volume,  just  published, 
quite  a  revival  of  his  powers  of  art  at  any  rate;  and 
art  and  grace  have  always  seemed  to  me  his  character- 
istics, rather  than  thought  or  invention.  He  always 
does  best  on  an  old  theme,  round  which  he  can  twine 
the  lovely  flowers  of  his  song,  till  perhaps  he  almost 
hides  it  in  beautiful  chaplets  which  yet  would  have  no 
support  but  for  that  which  another  has  furnished  to 
them.  Noble  and  lofty  as  this  new  volume  is  (except 
Fivian),  it  is  not  like  Wordsworth  :  it  does  not  add  to 
one's  store  of  thought,  and  open,  as  it  were,  new  fields 
to  one  as  even  the  dullest  and  least  exquisite  of  Words- 
worth's poems  always  do.  Yet  he  and  Longfellow  (!) 
are  supplanting  Wordsworth  here,  and  of  the  two  I 
think  Longfellow  is  the  most  popular.  It  marks  a  point 
in  life  that  the  generation  now  at  school  and  college  no 
longer  look  on  Wordsworth,  and  Walter  Scott,  as  con- 
temporary— no  longer  feed  upon  them,  and  are  educated 
by  them.  Dickens  and  Tennyson  will  hardly  beget  such 
a  brood  as  Scott  and  Wordsworth — but  this  may  show 
that  I  am  getting  "elderly,"  as  a  man  called  me  the 
other  day. 

Well,  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  say  '*  Virgilium 
tantum  vidi^' — the  next  man  to  Milton  in  the  noblest 
literature  since  Adam.  Well,  now,  as  is  always  the  case, 
I  must  end  just  as  I  have  so  many  things  to  say  that  I 
could  write  a  letter.  But  epistoling  is  a  lost  art,  or 
rather  an  undiscovered  one,  to  me.  Women  only  retain 
it,  I  think,  with  most  other  good  things — bless  them ! 

Did  you  get  a  copy  of  my  answer  to  Mr.  Buckle — 
it  was  a  very  vexatious  business. 

Pray  make  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Yarnall. 
Always  affectionately  yours, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 
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From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  John  Duke  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  7,  1859. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

I  did  receive  your  reply  to  Buckle,  and  read 
it  again  and  again.  I  know  nothing  in  modern  English 
literature  of  this  sort  that  surpasses  it — not  even 
Southey's  letter  to  William  Smith.  You  had  enormous 
provocation.  I  must  add  that  it  was  a  prodigious  satis- 
faction to  me  that  Buckle  should  thus  get  his  deserts. 
I  knew  that  he  was  but  a  pretender  to  learning,  yet  I 
saw  that  he  was  having  influence  in  strengthening  people 
in  unbelief.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  what  you  have 
done  has  been  of  service  to  you  in  England.  I  will 
hope  to  hear  sooner  of  your  being  in  Parliament  from 
the  fact  of  your  answer  to  Buckle. 

Thanks  for  your  father's  "lecture,"  which  reached 
me  to-day,  and  which  I  have  read  this  evening  here  in 
my  country  home  with  lively  pleasure.  Before  me,  on 
the  wall,  is  the  little  view  of  Ottery  St.  Mary  Church 
to  remind  me  of  you.  My  Park  Crescent  recollections 
of  your  father  are  precious  to  me,  and  I  will  hope  that 
yet  again  I  may  enjoy  intercourse  with  one  for  whom 
I  feel  such  grateful  reverence. 

I  turned  to-day,  by  accident,  to  a  letter  of  Southey's 
to  your  father  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage.  I  had 
read  it  before,  but  it  was  long  ago.  I  was  struck  the 
other  day  with  extracts  in  the  Guardian  from  a  speech 
of  your  father's  on  the  occasion  of  a  Middle  Class 
Examination — there  was  reference  to  the  progress,  per- 
petual, unceasing,  of  liberal  opinions.  These  may  not 
have  been  the  words,  but  they  express  the  idea.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  wise  government  anywhere  if  this  truth 
is  not  recognized. 

My  best  thanks  to  you,  dear  Coleridge,  for  your 
congratulations  on  the  great  joy  which  has  come  to  my 
wife  and  myself  in  the  birth  of  a  daughter.     Most  fully 
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do  I  accept  what  you  say  as  to  the  help  to  purity  and 
holiness  which  a  man  may  have  in  the  thought  of  his 
children.  To  me  this  experience,  this  rich  blessing, 
comes  when  my  youth  is  passed  and  middle  life  has 
fairly  begun,  but  the  joy  is  perhaps,  for  that  reason,  the 
more  intense  :  and  how  rich  now  the  promise  of  the 
future  with  a  fair  child  growing  each  day  in  sweetness ! 
Verily  my  heart  overflows  with  thankfulness  for  this  gift 
of  the  good  God.  To  my  dear  wife  you  can  readily 
imagifte  what  an  unspeakable  comfort  a  child  would  be, 
making  good  to  her,  in  some  measure,  the  loss  of  kindred 
and  friends  which  her  adoption  of  a  new  home  would 
cause.  I  am  thankful,  however,  to  say  that  with  all  her 
warm  affection  for  those  she  has  left  in  England,  and 
with  love  of  country  peculiarly  strong,  there  has  not 
been  from  the  first  any  thought  of  discontent  at  the 
change  she  has  made. 

I  have  spoken  of  our  country  home  :  it  is  five  or  six 
miles  from  town,  on  a  hillside,  with  a  view  across  the 
valley  of  the  Schuylkill.  We  have  about  seven  acres, 
chiefly  in  slopes,  trees  in  abundance.  The  whole  aspect 
of  the  place  is  in  a  high  degree  picturesque.  My  morn- 
ings are  spent  in  town,  but  by  three  o'clock  I  am  home 
again.  Riding  and  driving  I  have  leisure  for.  The  rich 
autumn  foliage  I  have  enjoyed  this  year  to  the  full. 
Never  before  have  I  been  able  to  live  in  the  country — 
though 

"  I  never  framed  a  wish  or  formed  a  plan 
That  flattered  me  with  hopes  of  earthly  bliss 
But  there  I  laid  the  scene." 

Books  in  abundance,  and  a  few  good  pictures  I  have 
around  me.  The  Guardian  and  the  Saturday  Review 
come  to  me,  and  I  can  and  do  watch  the  course  of  events 
in  Europe  perhaps  even  more  closely  than  I  would  if 
actually  abroad. 

I  received  a  short  time  ago  Matthew  Arnold's  pam- 
phlet on  the  Italian  question,  which  seems  to  me  the 
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most  vigorous  writing  on  that  subject  we  have  yet  had. 
Mr.  Binney  the  elder's  comment  on  it  after  reading  my 
copy  is  this — "A  charming  pamphlet,  reflective,  full  of 
thought  and  of  the  best  political  philosophy :  full  also 
of  his  father's  genial  heart  and  bold  spirit." 

You  will  wonder  at  my  delaying  to  speak  of  the 
Harper's  Ferry  matter.  So  much  has  been  written  upon 
It  that  one  hesitates  to  add  further  words.  The  question 
now  is,  whether  or  no  John  Brown  will  be  hung.  Here 
at  the  North  the  sympathy  with  the  brave  old  man  is 
intense.  Of  course  he  did  wrong,  and  perhaps  made 
up  his  mind  to  the  consequences  before  he  began.  His 
bearing  has  been  very  fine  on  his  trial,  and  since.  I 
enclose  you  his  speech  on  receiving  his  sentence,  and 
some  letters  since,  which  show  his  present  state  of  mind. 
I  send  also  a  speech  of  Wendell  Phillips  and  a  sermon 
by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  as  showing  you  Northern 
feeling.  It  will  be  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of 
Virginia  if  Brown  is  hung :  he  becomes  thenceforth  a 
martyr,  and  there  will  be  multitudes  ready,  in  one  way 
or  other,  to  avenge  him.  To  the  old  man  in  his  present 
exalted  condition  it  can  matter  little  whether  or  no  his 
life  ends  now  ;  but  there  will  be  a  feeling  of  horror 
throughout  the  North  on  the  day  of  his  execution, 
should  such  be  his  fate,  that  no  death  under  legal  sentence 
has  ever  before  caused  in  this  country. 

You  speak  of  the  Rydal  Mount  books.  I  had  a 
commission  out  for  the  purchase  of  a  few  of  them  :  they 
have  just  reached  me,  also  a  pair  of  Wordsworth's 
spectacles. 

I  have  some  hope  of  being  able  to  visit  England  next 
year  with  my  wife  and  child. 

Ever  yours  faithfully, 

E.  Y. 
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From  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

S.  Leonard' s-on-Sea, 
Annunciation  of  B.V.M.,  i860. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  sent  you  a  message  a  few  days  since  through 
Binney,  which  I  hope  he  gave  you  like  a  faithful  friend. 
The  purport  of  it  I  repeat  emphasis  gratia — that  if  or 
when  you  and  Mrs.  Yarnall  come  over  here  this  year  you 
will  not  fail  to  come  to  us  for  a  few  days  ;  in  London,  if  we 
are  there,  which  we  shall  be  till  the  9th  or  loth  of  July, 
and  if  not,  in  Devonshire.  I  should  so  like  to  show 
you  our  church  and  country  in  Devonshire,  and  I  am 
sure  you  would  like  to  spend  a  few  days  with  my  father. 
Now,  do  think  of  this  before  you  leave  America,  and 
cast  your  times  so  that  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to  see 
a  little  of  each  other,  I  am  now  so  entirely  absorbed 
during  the  legal  year  that  though  I  delight  in  seeing 
my  friends^  I  have  very  little  time,  and  that  little  very 
much  broken  in  which  I  can  see  them.  If,  therefore, 
you  should  be  able  to  stay  here  so  late  as  August  or 
September,  when  my  Circuit  is  over,  it  would  be  much 
more  delightful  to  see  you  and  Mrs.  Yarnall  in  Devon- 
shire. But  if  you  can't  manage  this,  then  do  come  to 
us  in  London,  where  I  have  now,  as  you  know,  a  house 
of  my  own  in  Southwick  Crescent — No.  6. 

I  am  at  a  disappointing,  ugly  place  on  the  Sussex 
coast,  where  I  have  run  to  be  with  my  wife  and  children 
for  a  couple  of  days  owing  to  the  work  at  Taunton 
having  been  so  slight  that  I  could  get  away.  To-night 
I  go  to  Devizes  and  then  to  Bristol,  and  then  I  hope 
home  for  good  till  July.  Have  you  ever  been  here  or 
at  Hastings.  If  not,  don't  choose  it  as  a  sea  place  if 
you  want  one,  nor  recommend  it  to  any  of  your  friends. 
The  sea  is  poor,  the  country  is  poor,  the  cliffs  are  poor, 
and  Hastings  Castle,  which  has  been  grand  and  stands 
grandly,  is  so  much  of  a  ruin  as  to  have  very  little  left 
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but  walls  to  interest  any  one.  Turner  has  certainly 
made  the  very  best  of  it  in  his  magnificent  drawing  of 
It  from  the  sea.  But  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  spoil 
one  for  all  other  English  seas — the  colour  is  so  much 
finer  and  the  coast  so  much  more  beautiful  (and  in  some 
places  it  is  even  sublime)  than  in  any  other  part  of 
England  I  have  ever  seen.  Come  and  judge  for  yourself 
whether  my  criticism  is  well  or  ill  founded. 

You  will  believe  that  the  interest  I  took  in  all  that 
mad  yet  noble  business  of  Brown's  was  intense.  I  am 
afraid  I  sadly  bored  some  of  my  calmer  friends  about  it. 
I  cannot  say  how  I  admire  and  reverence  his  character 
in  spite  of  the  utter  wildness  of  his  last  attempt,  and  I 
wish  I  was  great  enough  and  strong  enough  to  make 
the  Virginians  feel  the  scorn  and  almost  loathing  I  feel 
for  all  who  had  a  share  in  his  execution.  It  seems  to 
be  part  of  the  curse  of  slavery  that  it  extinguishes 
nobility  and  chivalry  of  mind  in  those  who  maintain 
it,  and  that  they  cannot  see  what  all  others  see  that  their 
fears  make  them  ferocious  and  their  selfishness  ends  in 
brutality.  I  cannot  measure  words  about  this  matter. 
The  execution  of  that  gallant  old  man  was  an  act  of 
utterly  unnecessary  and,  therefore,  of  wicked  and  dis- 
graceful cruelty,  and  the  firing  by  the  militia  on  the 
people  in  the  river  (if  it  is  true)  shows  that  slavery  is 
bringing  the  slave-holding  gentlemen  of  America  to  the 
level  of  barbarous  and  savage  tribes.  Have  you  seen 
Macmillans  Magazine  in  Philadelphia  .?  There  was  a 
paper  on  the  whole  subject  in  the  February  number, 
written  by  William  Forster,  whom  the  friends  of  Dr. 
Arnold  know  as  Jane  Arnold's  husband,  but  who  I 
believe  has  worthy  claims  to  be  known  of  his  own  and 
apart  from  his  wife.  It  was,  I  thought,  a  most  able  and 
striking  paper,  and  produced  a  great  sensation  here. 
Buxton  offered  a  large  sum,  I  and  others  have  offered 
small  ones  (if  Mrs.  Brown  is  in  need  of  such  help)  in 
consequence  of  reading  it.  Will  you  tell  me  (for  I 
can't  quite  make  out  from  the  papers,  which  are,  of 
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course,  written  for  people  who  know  all  about  it),  was 
tfie  treason  against  Virginia  or  the  States,  and  did  the 
Courts  of  Virginia  or  the  Federal  Courts  try  him  ?  It 
makes  a  good  deal  of  difference  which,  of  course,  and 
as  I  understand  it,  the  Federal  authority  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Was  it  so?  I  am  delighted  with  Mr. 
Seward's  speech,  I  read  it  all  through  after  a  busy  day 
in  Court,  which  is  a  good  deal  for  a  tired  man  to  do,  I 
can  tell  you,  and  was  struck  with  the  dignity  and  quiet 
and  strength  of  it.  The  conclusion  I  thought  very  fine 
and  in  a  style  quite  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  unde- 
formed  by  any  want  of  taste  or  exaggeration  such  as 
did  (to  say  the  truth)  interfere  with  my  pleasure  in 
reading  that  famous  speech  of  Mr.  Sumner.  Bp. 
De  Lancey  told  me  a  good  deal  about  Mr.  Seward,  of 
whom  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  before  knew  but  little, 
scarcely  more  than  his  name.  With  all  my  heart  I  hope 
some  such  man  as  he  will  be  President.  Buchanan  is 
no  doubt  a  very  eminent  man,  and  quite  worthy,  in  one 
sense,  of  his  position,  but  I  want  to  see  a  distinctly 
Northern  President,  not  Abolitionist,  but  in  earnest 
to  prevent  extension  and  increase  of  your  "  social 
evil." 

I  have  been  taking  a  complete  course  of  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Binney  with  great  interest,  Horace  Binney  was 
kind  enough  to  give  me  all  of  them  except  his  great 
legal  argument,  which,  however,  my  father  possesses. 
How  very  good  they  are,  so  simple,  so  dignified,  and 
rising  sometimes,  and  when  the  occasion  fairly  permits 
it,  into  a  noble  eloquence.  We  ought  to  know  more 
of  him  here  than  we  do,  and  it  is  "  the  heaviest  stone,"  as 
Sir  J.  Brown  says,  "that  a  man  can  throw"  at  America 
that  such  men  as  he  should  not  fill  the  stations  they 
ought  to  fill  in  public  life.  Here  you  know  a  man  of 
the  people  carries  weight  in  every  race,  and  the  extent 
of  our  freedom  is  that  a  poor,  untitled  man  by  years  of 
toil  and  work  obtains  as  a  goal  the  point  at  which  a 
young  lordling  of  one-and-twenty  starts.     But  I  don't 
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see  why,  where  the  people  are  free  from  the  cumbrous 
blessings  of  hereditary  legislators  and  an  extensive  caste, 
the  best  and  noblest  men  should  not  come  by  popular 
honours.  It  is  a  real  argument  (if  it  be  true),  not  a 
sham  one,  against  a  Republic,  not  to  my  mind  at  all 
conclusive,  for  anything  is  better  than  the  public  and 
private  debasement  which  an  aristocracy  inflicts  upon  a 
nation,  but  still  an  argument  in  fairness  to  be  weighed 
and  considered.  Do  tell  me  to  what  extent  it  is  true, 
speaking  generally,  that  amongst  you  at  any  rate  "The 
world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men."  One  oi your 
greatest  men,  Hawthorne,  has,  I  see  by  the  papers,  pro- 
duced a  new  book.  I  read  so  little  now  but  bad  MSS., 
that  I  have  not  even  seen  it,  and  most  likely  shall  not 
read  it  till  the  Long.  I  thought  the  bits  I  saw  quoted 
in  the  Athenaeum  very  fine  in  style,  but  the  reviewers 
seemed  to  say  it  was  diseased  in  tone,  which  I  can  quite 
imagine  to  be  true.  I  suppose  he  is  an  odd  fellow. 
He  made  very  little  personal  way  in  this  country,  which, 
considering  his  great  and  just  literary  reputation,  is 
curious,  unless  there  be  some  personal  peculiarity  to 
account  for  it.  I  have  been  regaling  myself  once  more 
on  the  Excursion.  How  grand  it  is  and  how  very 
refreshing  to  read  after  an  interval  of  years.  I  can't 
understand  Wordsworth's  temporary,  I  believe,  but 
undoubted  eclipse  at  present.  He  pales  his  ineffectual 
fires  before  Tennyson  in  some  degree,  I  fear,  from  his 
superior  purity  (for  there  is  always,  or  almost  always,  a 
little  bit  of  the  "sly  Satyr  peeping  through  the  leaves" 
in  Tennyson),  but  something  also  from  his  want  of  com- 
pression and  finish,  except  in  his  noblest  passages,  when 
he  is  as  condensed  and  as  polished  as  Milton.  But  I 
hold  to  him  as  the  poet  of  English  literature  since 
Milton,  and  as  /car'  e^oyj]v  the  poet  for  busy  men.  What 
rubbish  has  been  talked  about  Macaulay,  a  grossly  over- 
rated man,  I  think,  and  as  a  poet  really  not  to  be  named. 
The  Battle  of  Naseby  is  much  the  best  of  him.  But 
you  will  have  had  enough  of  me.     Now  answer  the 
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business  part  of  my  letter  by  saying  when   you  are 
coming  to  us. 

Yours  ever  most  sincerely, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 

If  it  does  not  burden  you  too  much,  will  you  bring 
me  W.  B.  Reed's  Life  of  his  Grandfather,  which  I  want 
to  read,  and  cannot  get  here  ? 

From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  John  Duke  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  April  15,  i860. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  letter.  I  cannot 
leave  America  without  acknowledging  it.  Thank  you, 
too,  for  your  Devonshire  invitation.  I  can  hardly  sup- 
pose anything  will  prevent  my  being  with  you  about 
the  time  you  mention.  I  should  indeed  delight  to  have 
a  few  days  of  quiet  intercourse  with  your  father,  and  I 
should  rejoice  greatly  in  companionship  with  you  in 
that  sweet  country  home  you  love  so  well.  I  shall  keep 
the  hope  of  this  Heath's  Court  visit  constantly  before  me. 

What  you  say  of  poor  old  Brown  has  a  freshness  and 
force  one  could  not  expect  in  regard  to  a  matter  which 
has  been  talked  of  so  much.  I  am  glad  you  liked  my 
friend  Forster's  paper  on  the  subject.  He  sent  it  to 
me,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  much  it  interested 
me,  familiar  though  the  whole  story  was  to  me.  Most 
impolitic  it  seemed  on  the  part  of  Virginia — the  hanging 
of  Brown — yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  feeling  in 
regard  to  him  is  rapidly  passing  away.  He  violated 
law,  and  he  suffered  in  consequence,  and  people  acquiesce. 
The  whole  affair  was  a  sad  revelation,  however,  of  the 
brutalizing  effect  of  slavery — of  slave  holding. 

I  could  not  forbear  sending  to  Mr.  Sumner  an  extract 
from  your  letter  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Here  are  his 
words  in  reply : 
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"Mr.  Coleridge's  sayings  interest  me  profoundly. 
During  the  period  of  my  voyage  home  I  lost  the  first 
part  of  John  Brown's  history,  and  have  read  it  only  lately, 
but  I  have  been  tried  very  much  by  the  barbarism  which 
his  act  evoked.  But  I  have  long  seen  that  slavery  in  all 
its  influences  is  barbarous  :  it  barbarises  our  debates,  our 
Government,  our  manners." 

Another  extract  I  must  give  you  in  reference  to  the 
great  contest  which  is  approaching  : 

"  Nobody  knows  who  is  to  be  the  candidate  on  either 
side.  Of  all  who  have  been  named,  Douglas  is  the 
worst :  he  is  a  lump  of  vulgarity  and  baseness,  and  it  is 
shameful  that  he  should  have  risen  to  such  consideration. 
Alas!   for  my  country." 

Mr.  Sumner  is  at  work  again  after  three  years  of 
inaction.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  is  quite  restored.  You 
are  right  in  your  estimate  of  his  famous  speech  in  com- 
parison with  Seward's :  the  latter  is  certainly  a  master- 
piece— wonderful  tor  the  moderation  of  its  tone,  con- 
sidering the  enormous  provocation  Mr.  Seward  had 
had.  He  is  the  coming  man  here,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  he  will  be  the  Republican  candidate. 
Should  Douglas  be  nominated  by  the  Democrats  at 
Charleston,  Seward's  chance  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion would  be  small.  There  is  intense  excitement  all 
over  the  country  in  view  of  the  contest  now  so  near  at 
hand.  At  Washington  there  is  great  bitterness  of 
feeling.  The  difficulty  between  Potter  and  Pryor  will 
be  edifying  to  you  if  the  full  particulars  are  printed  in 
the  Times.  Pryor  of  Virginia,  a  dead  shot,  challenged 
Potter  of  Wisconsin,  who  had  said  that  Lovejoy  should 
be  heard  in  the  House  whatever  the  consequences. 
Lovejoy  being  a  hot  Abolitionist — Pryor  and  others  had 
endeavoured  to  stop  him — whereupon  the  challenge. 
Potter,  having,  of  course,  the  choice  of  weapons,  not 
being  a  good  shot,  chose  bowie  knives.  Pryor  said  the 
weapons  were  barbarous,  and  unchristian,  and  refused 
to    accept    it.     Potter's    second    then    offered    to    meet 
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Pryor's  second  with  any  weapon.  As  the  matter  now 
stands  there  has  been  no  fight.  At  present  there  is 
little  or  no  personal  intercourse  between  Northern  and 
Southern  men  at  Washington.  I  believe  if  Seward 
could  be  elected  the  Government  would  be  administered 
with  absolute  impartiality  as  to  Northern  and  Southern 
interests. 

It  is  true,  as  you  remark,  that  our  greatest  men  are 
not  as  a  general  rule  in  power :  such  is  certainly  the 
reproach  that  attaches  to  our  system.  Yet  we  have  good 
government  in  the  main  and  immense  comfort  of  life, 
and  I  believe  that  in  any  great  emergency  men  of  real 
mark  would  be  forthcoming. 

Ever  yours  faithfully, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

6  Southwick  Crescent,  W., 
June  I,  i860. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  wanted  you  to  see  some  of  my  special  friends, 
and  I  hope  you  did  the  other  night,  but  I  saw  nothing 
of  you.  Will  you  come  and  dine  here  quite  quietly  on 
Wednesday  next  at  7  ?  We  shall  be  quite  alone  unless 
I  can  get  Matthew  Arnold  to  meet  you.  He  is  Forster's 
brother-in-law,  and  is  very  anxious  to  know  you.  I 
asked  him  to  meet  you  last  Wednesday,  but  he  couldn't 
come. 


Yours  always, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 
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From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  John  Duke  Coleridge. 

London,  Sept.  9,  i860. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

Here  I  am,  my  journey  done,  my  visit  to 
Heath's  Court  a  remembrance.  Oh !  those  were  happy 
days  to  me — those  I  passed  under  your  father's 
roof.   .  .   . 

To  tell  you  briefly  of  my  tour  from  Exeter  to  Ply- 
mouth. I  had  a  companion  with  whom  I  soon  became 
friendly.  Finding  I  was  a  stranger,  he  volunteered 
some  advice  as  to  my  route,  whereupon  I  produced  the 
plan  you  drew  for  me.  Instantly  there  was  a  ringing 
laugh — "You  have  been  staying  at  Heath's  Court,  I 
see."  Then  taking  the  paper,  there  was  another  ex- 
plosion on  observing  your  condemnation  of  a  certain 
inn  at  Penzance.  "I  sent  Coleridge  there,"  he  said, 
"and  had  a  blowing-up  from  him  afterwards  in  conse- 
quence." So  we  talked  for  a  while,  and  he  gave  me 
some  information,  and  we  got  on  very  well  together. 
His  kindness  followed  me  to  the  last,  for  after  we  parted 
at  Plymouth  he  waved  his  hand  to  me  as  I  went  to  my 
luncheon,  and  called  to  me  over  the  heads  of  the  people 
— "  I  recommend  a  Cornish  pasty."  He  seemed  a  very 
good  fellow  indeed.  The  journey  to  Penzance  was 
delightful.  I  left  the  train  at  Marazion  and  walked 
back  a  mile  to  visit  St.  Michael's  Mount.  How  beautiful 
that  is!  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  tower  and  enjoyed 
the  glorious  view.  The  hillsides  were  yellow  with  the 
ripened  corn,  while  seaward  was  the  noble  bay,  with  its 
wide  arms,  and  the  dim  coast-lines  in  the  far  distance. 
A  charming  walk  afterwards  to  Penzance :  the  sun  was 
setting,  and  the  clouds  were  of  gorgeous  colour,  giving 
a  most  exquisite  hue  to  the  sea :  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
rising  out  of  the  tranquil  waters,  seemed  a  very  dream 
of  loveliness,  with  such  a  glow  of  colour  both  of  sea 
and  sky.     Following  your  direction,  I  took  the  line  of 
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the  coast  next  morning,  keeping  to  it  all  the  way  to 

Land's  End.     I  was  on  foot.     I  wound  in  and  out  from 

one  headland  to  another,   having  all  the  time  the  sea 

before  me,  with  its  crowd  of  sail.     There  was  no  wind, 

so  that  all  lay 

.   .   .   "  like  painted  ships 

Upon  a  painted  ocean." 

The  cliffs  are  very  grand. 

I  need  not  tell  you  of  Land's  End.  I  returned  to 
Penzance,  and  the  next  day  started  on  foot  for  the 
Lizard,  stopping  at  Kynance  Cove,  where  the  rocks 
are  glorious  in  colour.  Dinner  and  an  hour  or  two  of  rest 
and  then  my  return — a  day's  walk  of  twenty-five  miles. 

I  drove  the  next  day  to  Tintagel, 

"Dundagil  by  the  Cornish  Sea." 

I  had  a  good  pair  of  horses,  and  could  look  around  me 
with  folded  arms  on  all  the  pleasant  land — very  refresh- 
ing after  two  days  of  walking.  At  length  I  saw  in  the 
distance  a  church  crowning  a  cliff — standing  quite  alone, 
showing  grandly  against  the  sky.  "What  is  that?"  I 
asked.  "Tintagel  Church,"  my  driver  replied.  But 
the  grey  walls  remained.  My  chief  thought,  however, 
was  the  castle.  I  made  my  way  to  the  noble  ruins,  and 
looked  out  on  all  that  strange,  wild  scene.  It  had  been 
a  stiff  climb  to  the  rocky  height.  Although  the  sea  was 
calm,  there  was  swell  enough  for  me  to  hear  "the  wild 
water  lapping  on  the  crag."  And  the  noble  coast-line, 
the  bold  cliffs,  the  rocks  worn  into  caverns  and  strange 
shapes — all  was  intense  delight  to  me.  Afterwards  I 
drove  to  Boscastle.  There  is  a  river  descending  to  the 
sea,  on  either  side  of  which  were  "  long  fields  of  barley 
and  of  rye."     There,  too,  I  saw 

"Only  reapers,  reaping  early 

In  among  the  bearded  barley, 

***** 
Piling  sheaves  in  uplands  airy." 
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Somehow,   all   the   land   seemed   to   recall  Tennyson's 
poetry.  ,  .  . 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  I  sail  very  soon.  You  have 
been  much  to  me  this  time.  Surely  we  have  much  in 
common.  To  you  the  future  seems  bright  with  promise  : 
to  no  one,  I  think,  will  any  good  that  comes  to  you 
give  a  truer  pleasure  than  to  me. 

Ever  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  John  Duke  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  Octr.  27,  i860. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

It  is  a  month  now  since  we  reached  home — 
long  enough  for  me  to  become  thoroughly  interested  in 
our  American  political  strife.  At  first  it  all  seemed  poor 
to  me,  after  the  more  picturesque  contests  of  Europe — 
the  Italian  matter,  for  instance — but  it  is  exciting  enough 
now.  We  are  all  speculating  as  to  what  the  action  of 
the  South  will  be  after  Tuesday  week  next,  November 
5th.  On  that  day  the  votes  for  President  will  be  cast 
all  over  the  country,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  that  night, 
in  all  the  great  cities,  the  result  will  be  known.  I 
cannot  think  that  this  regular  Constitutional  action, 
resulting,  as  it  is  sure  to  do,  in  favour  of  Lincoln,  will 
be  resisted  by  the  Southern  men,  when  the  fact  is  clearly 
before  them  that  it  is  the  act  of  a  majority  of  the  people, 
yet  the  Southern  leaders  will  be  most  reluctant  to 
acquiesce,  for,  once  the  country  is  quiet,  their  occupation 
will  be  gone.  To  you  who  have  so  long  taken  interest 
in  our  American  matters  this  great  triumph  of  the  right 
side,  I  am  sure,  will  give  pleasure.  I  speak  of  it  the 
first,  because  I  know  your  feeling,  and  also  because  it 
is  the  matter  most  in  my  mind  at  present.  I  must  add 
we  are  all  very  hopeful  in  regard  to  Mr.  Lincoln.     He 
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is  a  thoroughly  upright  man.  It  will  be  refreshing  to 
think  of  one  so  simple-minded  and  single-hearted  at  the 
head  of  things  at  Washington,  where  hitherto  there  has 
been  such  corruption.  You  will  join  with  us,  I  know, 
in  our  hopes  for  the  future. 

And  truly  it  is  a  beautiful  land — this  of  ours  :  if  only 
we  were  well  governed.  Such  days  as  we  have  had 
since  we  came  home.  Almost  uninterrupted  sunshine, 
cool  air,  and  such  a  glory  of  colour  everywhere  now  that 
Autumn  has  laid  her  "fiery  finger"  on  the  leaves. 
Living  as  we  do  in  the  country,  we  have  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  this.  In  the  early  morning  I  walk  out  along 
the  drive  leading  from  the  house  to  the  gate — a  pretty 
winding  roadway  from  which  there  is  a  view  of  distant 
slopes,  with  cattle  grazing,  and  here  and  there  patches  of 
wood,  rich  beyond  everything  in  colour.  White  mist 
is  in  the  middle  distance,  marking  the  course  of  the 
Schuylkill,  the  river  itself  unseen.  You  really  must 
come  here.  I  should  say  such  a  trip  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  party  is  making  would  be  the  right  one, 
both  as  to  the  season  and  the  extent  of  country  traversed. 
You  will  hear,  no  doubt,  by  word  of  mouth  from  some 
of  the  party.  Here  in  Philadelphia  they  seem  to  have 
been  made  very  comfortable.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
friendly  feeling  towards  us,  and  his  desire  to  give 
pleasure  and  to  satisfy  curiosity  as  far  as  was  proper  was 
manifest.  We  shall  see  more  Englishmen  here,  I  think, 
as  the  result  of  this  visit. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  talking  about  you,  and  about 
my  Heath's  Court  visit,  with  old  Mr.  Binney  and 
our  friend  Horace.  Mr.  Binney  feels  the  liveliest 
interest  in  your  father,  I  need  hardly  say.  He  dwelt 
on  his  own  personal  record  of  him  of  twenty-five  years 
ago.  The  picture  of  him  I  brought  as  your  gift  he 
thought  admirable.  How  pleasing  it  is!  It  was  a 
peculiar  delight  to  me  to  see  it,  bringing,  as  it  seemed  to 
do,  the  remembrance  of  my  visit  to  Heath's  Court  very 
freshly  to  my  mind. 
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I  wish,  indeed,  you  could  see  Mr.  Binney  and  listen 
to  his  wise  talk.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  hear  him,  in 
the  quiet  of  his  own  library,  discoursing  on  the  exciting 
matters  of  the  day.  He  is  very  heartily  for  Lincoln, 
and  he  does  not  think  any  serious  trouble  will  come  from 
the  success  of  the  Republicans. 

I  ought  to  tell  you,  speaking  of  another  matter,  that 
he  was,  and  is,  much  gratified  by  your  father's  paper  in 
the  Qjiarterly ;  I  think  the  lawyers  of  Philadelphia 
generally  are  grateful  for  it.  To  return  to  political 
matters.  Mr.  Binney's  strong  Northern  sentiment  is 
the  more  valuable  that  he  has  family  ties  connecting  him 
with  the  South.  As  yet  he  has  not  made  public  his 
opinions.  The  desire  to  hear  from  him  is  very  strong. 
Yet  he  might  not  wholly  satisfy  present  feeling.  He 
says  the  motto  of  Pennsylvania  is  Virtue,  Liberty  and 
Independence,  and  he  asks,  where  does  one  find  a  system 
better  answering  to  this  utterance  than  in  England. 

I  have  just  read  over  again  your  admirable  paper  on 
the  Church  at  Ottery,  and  have  been  transported  once 
more  to  those  dim  aisles  and  to  all  the  solemn  beauty  of 
that  grey  old  pile.  The  minuteness  of  your  detail 
enabled  me  to  go  once  more,  step  by  step,  through  nave 
and  choir,  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  windows,  and  the 
chapels,  and  the  wood  carving. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  wife  is  well,  and  that  our 
little  child  still  retains  what  people  here  call  her  English 
colour.  To  my  sister-in-law  there  is  much  that  has 
interest  in  the  excitements  and  turmoil  of  the  election 
contest ;  this  being  an  additional  strangeness  to  life  here. 
But  all  is  new  and  strange  to  an  English  girl ;  even  the 
bright  skies  I  might  speak  of  as  a  novelty,  after  the 
rigours  of  your  English  summer.  But  such  taunts  you 
will  think  ungenerous,  and  I  forbear.  I  must,  in  truth, 
add  that  the  feeling  of  health  and  strength  I  had  in 
England,  spite  of  the  rain,  was  something  to  be  thankful 
for.  .  .  . 

My  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Coleridge,  in  which  Mrs. 
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Yarnall  joins,  as  she  does  in  all  my  good  wishes  for 
you. 

Believe  me, 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Wells,  Somerset,  Jany.  3,  1861. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  have  not  time  to-night  for  more  than  a  few 
words.  But  I  will  send  yoa  a  hearty  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  greeting.  I  am  here,  where  I  wished  you 
to  come,  and  where  you  would  have  been  much  interested 
in  a  great  mining  and  water  cause,  to  which  multa  gemens 
I  have  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  great  part  of  my  small 
Christmas  holidays.  I  wish  you  were  here  with  me, 
where  we  could  talk  of  the  fierce  conflict  which  seems 
impending  over  you,  at  safe  distance,  but  I  hope  with 
as  keen  an  interest  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  Guardian  has  a  new  interest  now  for  me,  and  I 
devour  your  letters  in  it  with  the  greatest  eagerness. 
Heart  and  soul,  you  may  be  sure,  I  sympathize  with  you. 
I  refuse  at  present  to  believe  that  your  great  Republic 
is  going  to  split  up.  It  never  can  be,  that  such  utterly 
unreasonable  overbearing  fellows  as  the  Southern  states- 
men should  be  able  to  overbear  all  the  sense  and  power 
and  true  patriotism  of  America.  To  us  here,  I  should 
say  universally  as  far  as  I  see  society,  it  is  disgusting  to 
see  people  refusing  to  accept  a  political  reverse  as  the 
Southerners  do,  and  flying  in  the  face  of  a  popular  vote 
which,  if  it  had  been  the  other  way,  they  would  have 
proclaimed  as  despotic  law  to  those  with  whom  they 
differ.  There  is  something  so  undignified,  as  well  as 
so  unfair,  in  it  that  I  think  the  whole  opinion  of  this 
country  is  with  the  North.  If  I  know  my  country  at  all, 
it  hates  slavery  and  slave-trading  more  than  it  loves  even 
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Free  Trade  ;  and  the  South  reckons  without  its  host  in 
believing  that  open  ports  will  incline  England  to  accept 
the  slave-trade.  And,  without  the  slave-trade,  it  seems 
to  me  the  South  is  gone  if  it  sets  up  for  itself — with  it, 
even,  its  existence  is  but  a  question  of  time. 

I  have  been  very  busy  ;  indeed,  this  year  has  been  my 
heaviest  in  point  of  amount  and  character  of  business ; 
so  much  so  that  my  strength  has  been  strained  to  the 
utmost,  and  the  ship  has  creaked  not  a  little  at  times 
under  the  strain.  Thank  God,  however,  I  keep  up,  and 
it  is  a  blessing  to  see  my  wife  and  children  thrive,  and 
to  be  able  to  give  them  what  they  want.  The  per  contra 
is  the  fearful  absorption  which  professional  success 
entails,  even  when  it  is  so  moderate  as  mine.  Thought 
and  cultivation  of  mind  are  almost  impossible  ;  and  I  am 
distinctly  conscious  of  losing  breadth  and  freshness  every 
day.  I  don't  mean  to  say  such  a  vain  thing  as  that  I 
ever  had  either  to  any  real  degree,  but  I  could  feel  and 
care  for  them  in  others,  now  I  am  getting  sodden. 

You  like  to  know  sometimes  what  I  write,  and  you 
will  recognize  a  few  words  I  say  about  Hullah,  I  dare  say, 
in  this  week's  Guardian.  I  wrote  a  more  elaborate  paper 
a  few  weeks  back,  in  the  Guardian,  on  a  new  bill  for  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Appeals.  That  was  done  at  Gladstone's 
desire,  who  is  characteristically  impetuous  against  it, 
furious  with  Cardwell  for  having  brought  it  into  the 
House  of  Commons  without  consulting  the  Cabinet, 
and  talking  and  writing  about  it  as  if  it  was  the  measure 
on  which  the  British  Constitution  turned,  and  in  relation 
to  which  the  sun  rose  and  set. 

Now,  good-night,  for  it  is  very  late,  and  I  have  been 
speaking  all  day  and  am  very  tired. 

I  don't  think  this  is  much  worth  a  shilling,  but  it  will 
take  you  my  love  and  Mrs.  Yarnall  my  kind  regards,  in 
which  my  wife,  if  she  were  here,  would  cordially  join. 
By  the  way,  did  you  give  Horace  Binney  my  various 
tokens  I  sent  him  by  you,  O  trusty  messenger,  something 
for  himself  and  his  three  children }     But  he  observes  an 
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egregious  and  deep  silence,  as  Horace  says.  Don't  tell 
him  I  say  this  on  any  account,  because  I  don't  a  bit  want 
him  to  thank  me — only  to  be  sure  he  had  them — and 
don't  feel  insulted  that  I  ask  you. 

Did  you  like  my  notice  of  old  Mr.  Binney  ?    He  must 
be  a  very  great  and  grave  old  man.     You  write  as  if  you 
had  not  had  a  photograph  of  my  father  yourself — surely 
I  gave  you  one  in  Maynes'  shop  at  Exeter. 
Always  affectionately  yours, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 

What  capital  letters  you  write  in  the  Guardian !  They 
have  become  a  real  feature  in  the  paper,  like  the  French 
Letter,  which  is  generally  so  very  good. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  John  Duke  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  Mar.  3,  1861. 
.  .  .  To-day  for  the  last  time  prayers  have  been 
said  in  churches  for  Mr.  Buchanan  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  To-morrow  begins  we  know  not  what ! 
Four  months  have  now  passed  of  intense  agitation,  and 
as  yet  there  is  no  lull.  The  shock  of  arms,  it  may  be,  is 
now  at  hand,  and  when  this  comes  all  that  we  have 
hitherto  experienced  in  the  way  of  excitement  will  be 
as  nothing.  The  burden  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet 
take  on  themselves  to-morrow  is  greater  than  men  have 
ever  in  this  country  attempted  to  carry :  will  they  have 
strength  for  it.^  we  all  ask  ourselves.  My  confidence 
in  them  is  great,  for  they  are  all  men  of  capacity  and 
experience.  I  trust  we  are  under  no  misapprehension 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Ever  since  his  arrival  at 
Washington  all  that  one  hears  about  him  is  favourable. 
His  bearing  is  firm,  courageous,  and  self-possessed. 
He  has  had  to  listen,  of  course,  to  suggestions  and 
opinions  of  every  sort,  but  to  no  one  has  he  yet  com- 
mitted himself.     The  Cabinet  he  has  selected  is  com- 
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posed  of  men  of  different  opinions,  though,  of  course, 
all  of  them  Republicans,  and  it  will  be  matter  of 
necessity  that  he  should  act  under  his  own  judgment, 
after  consulting  these  men.  A  weak  man,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  have  chosen  for  his  Cabinet  Ministers  persons 
who  were  of  one  way  of  thinking.  Mr.  Lincoln,  I 
believe,  will  soon  make  it  evident  that  he  has  a  policy 
of  his  own. 

But  all  these  speculations  seem  foolish,  seeing  that 
the  steamer  that  takes  this  letter  will  carry  also  the 
Inaugural,  and  the  world  will  at  once  know  what  manner 
of  man  the  new  President  is.  As  to  Mr.  Buchanan, 
never  was  greater  failure  than  his  administration  has 
been  :  he  failed  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  wanting 
in  purity  of  intention  or  any  nobleness  of  aim.  I  wish 
you  could  have  heard  Mr.  Binney  talk,  as  I  did,  the 
other  day  about  wrong-doing  as  affecting  the  after  life 
of  a  public  man  :  the  backbone,  he  said,  was  taken  out 
of  him.  The  curious  thing  in  regard  to  Mr.  Buchanan 
is  that  the  men  he  endeavoured  to  serve  by  his  methods 
are  now  his  bitter  enemies,  and  that  he  goes  into  retire- 
ment almost  as  a  friendless  man. 

There  is  really  good  reason  to  hope  that  in  Lincoln  we 
have  exactly  the  opposite  type  of  character — a  man  who 
loves  truth  and  honesty,  and  one  to  whom  power  has 
come  simply  because  he  had  been  held  in  good  report 
for  all  his  life  by  all  men  who  knew  him  :  at  length  the 
strong  love  and  admiration  of  those  about  him  has  told 
on  the  opinion  of  the  whole  nation.  He  may  do  and 
say  things  which  will  seem  of  questionable  taste,  for  he 
is  not  a  polished  man  by  any  means,  but  we  trust  his 
heart  is  right,  and  that  every  faculty  will  be  given  to  the 
work  which  now  comes  to  his  hand.  What  a  vast  labour 
it  is  that  he  undertakes,  and  what  a  deathless  fame  awaits 
him  if  he  succeeds  in  it ! 

Thank  you,  my  dear  Coleridge,  for  your  words  of 
encouragement  for  my  Guardian  letters  :  they  help  me 
much.     I  do  not  write  by  this  mail,  for  the  Inaugural 
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will  not  be  read  here  in  time  for  me  to  make  any  comment 
upon  it.  Your  welcome  letter  from  Wells  reached  me 
about  six  weeks  ago.  I  was  delighted  to  read  your 
strong  assurances  as  to  English  opinion — the  sympathy 
felt  with  the  North.  I  read  to  many  of  my  friends  your 
remarks,  and  they  helped  to  reassure  us,  for  just  then 
there  were  indications  that  the  Times  was  about  to  take 
the  side  of  the  South. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  John  Duke  Coleridge. 

Mar.  lo,  1861. 
.  .  .  The  last  mail  took  to  you  the  President's 
Inaugural.  It  is  an  admirable  paper — wise,  firm,  and 
conciliatory.  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination  is  forever  justi- 
fied, and  we  may  regard  him  as  a  providential  deliverer 
in  this  hour  of  our  need.  I  can't  tell  you  the  delight  it 
gave  me,  as  I  read  sentence  after  sentence  of  it,  on 
Monday,  the  4th,  the  day  it  was  delivered.  It  was  all 
that  I  had  ever  dared  to  hope  for. 

Later. — The  diplomatic  appointments  of  the  new 
Administration  are  admirable.  Mr.  Adams  to  England 
is  especially  satisfactory.  Mr.  Sumner  told  me,  three 
years  ago,  that  Charles  Francis  Adams  was  as  great  a  man 
as  his  father  or  his  grandfather.  His  Life  ot  his  grand- 
father is  an  admirable  piece  of  American  biography.  He 
is  rich,  and  can  keep  up  in  London  whatever  style  may 
seem  proper.  Mr.  Dayton,  the  Minister  to  France,  is 
a  lawyer  of  high  standing  and  of  great  personal  respec- 
tability. Mr.  Marsh,  Minister  to  Sardinia,  is  a  scholar 
as  well  as  a  statesman. 

As  to  home  matters.  Fort  Sumpter  will  of  course  be 
given  up.  As  to  Fort  Pickens  there  is  doubt :  it  may  be 
the  fight  will  begin  there.  Should  it  be  besieged,  we 
should  have  to  send  five  or  six  thousand  men  to  relieve 
it.     Things  are  very  quiet  because   the   Government 
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keeps  its  own  counsel.  Honest  men  are  being  placed  in 
office  everywhere — a  refreshing  change.  The  tendency 
is  a  little  just  now  to  think  that  we  are  better  without 
the  Cotton  States  than  with  them. 


Ever  yours, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

13  Warrior  Square,  S.  Leonard's-on-Sea, 
9th  April,  1 86 1. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

Your  letter  came  to  me  after  I  had  started  on 
Circuit,  and  for  some  weeks  before  that  I  had  been  in 
great  suffering,  ending  in  the  necessity  for  a  surgeon  : 
so  that  I  could  write  to  no  one,  and,  indeed,  was  chiefly 
in  bed  ;  else  I  should  have  written  to  you  the  moment 
the  Guardian  let  me  know  that  a  little  boy  had  come  to 
you.  I  congratulate  you  and  Mrs.  Yarnall,  my  dear 
friend,  with  all  my  heart.  If  you  ever  chance  to  have 
a  child  born  to  you  in  England,  I  think  I  shall  venture  to 
offer  myself  as  sponsor.  It  is  a  delightful  tie  between 
friends,  and  I  should  like  to  think  that  some  little  plant 
in  God's  Hesperian  Garden  across  the  waves  was  especi- 
ally bound  to  me.  Indeed  it  is  associations  of  this  sort 
which  make  the  geographical  wilderness  to  bloom  for  one. 
Asia  and  America,  not  to  say  Europe,  are  barren  enough 
in  associations  to  me — but  where  one  has  a  friend  the 
spot  at  once  becomes  a  garden  to  the  eye  of  the  heart, 
and  for  an  Englishman  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
people  there  is  the  possibility  of  girdling  the  earth  with 
a  golden  chain  of  such  oases. 

Just  before  I  had  your  last  letter  I  was  for  a  day  at 
Heath's  Court  between  two  places  on  the  Circuit,  and 
there  (coming,  I  believe,  by  the  same  mail  as  yours)  was 
a  long  and  most  interesting  letter  from  old  Mr.  Binney 
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to  my  father.  It  gave  a  most  anxious  account  of  our 
dear  Horace  Binney — but  I  have  good  hope  of  him. 
He  was  mending  a  little  when  Mr.  Binney  wrote,  and 
his  account  agreed  so  curiously  with  my  recollection  of 
my  own  nearly  fatal  illness  five  years  ago,  that  as  I  pulled 
through  I  hope  and  trust  he  may.  I  shall  be  very 
anxious  for  the  next  news  of  him. 

Since  you  wrote  we  have  had  Mr.  Lincoln's  address. 
It  seems  a  very  fine  and  manly  performance,  and  I  hope 
and  trust  may  carry  you  well  through  the  crisis.  Your 
Northern  men  have  by  your  Tariff^  made  the  matter 
pretty  well  hopeless  ;  and,  of  course,  on  Free  Trade 
grounds,  all  sensible  and  reflecting  men  here  are  pretty 
well  agreed  against  you  on  that  matter.  I  don't  think 
that  to  you  I  need  labour  the  point  that  this  is  not  selfish- 
ness on  our  part,  but  a  true  conviction  of  the  tolly  and 
injury,  even  to  the  protecting  nation,  of  such  a  policy  : 
and  there  is  this,  as  part  of  the  case,  which  I  don't  like  to 
admit  into  my  mind,  but  which  you,  and  such  as  you, 
ought  to  know  is  said  with  a  good  deal  of  persistence 
here  by  people  for  whose  opinions  you  would  care — As 
long  as  it  was  a  mere  question  o^  principle,  like  slavery, 
the  North  permitted  itself  to  be  overridden,  by  the  South 
having  the  real  strength  and  getting  the  real  benefits  of 
the  Union  :  but  when  slavery  rose  from  a  question  of 
principle  to  one  oi  practice,  and  when  it  was  a  question 
as  to  forcing  Northern  manufactures  upon  Southern  pur- 
chasers at  protection  prices,  the  North  rose  in  its  strength 
and  endeavoured  to  coerce  the  South.  The  taking  of 
advantage  of  Southern  secession  to  pass  the  Tariff  does 
seem  singularly  well-timed  to  give  plausibility,  at  any 
rate,  to  this  sort  of  view.  Now  you  are  really  one  of  the 
fairest-minded  men  I  ever  knew,  and  you  will  tell  me, 
when  you  next  write,  how  far  this  is  just,  or  whether  it 
has  any  justice  in  it  or  no.  However,  Protection  or  not, 
my  heart  cannot  hesitate  between  the  Northern  States 
and  a  Confederacy  founded  upon  Slavery,  and  which  can 
only  continue,  as  far  as  I  see,  by  reopening  the  slave 
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trade.  Indeed,  if  slavery  is  right  and  true  and  noble, 
as  the  South  now  says,  the  slave  trade  is  ^ood  morality, 
as  certainly  it  is  irresistible  logic :  and  I  know  not  any- 
thing more  sickening,  unless  it  be  French  glory,  than 
the  eager  acceptance  of  this  issue  by  some  of  the  best 
men  of  the  South,  whose  speeches  and  letters  I  have 
lately  seen. 

I  don't  think  I  have  written  to  you  since  we  have 
learned  the  certain  speedy  end  of  my  dear  uncle.  Sir  John 
Patteson.  It  will  be  a  terrible  blow  to  my  father,  for 
they  were  brothers  in  love  at  Eton,  and  in  all  their  youth 
before  he  married  my  father's  only  sister.  Then  they 
were  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  together, 
and  have  lived  near  each  other  in  the  country.  It  will, 
in  short,  leave  my  father  with  Keble  only  of  the  heart's 
friends  of  his  youth  left  to  him.  But  I  can  hardly  wish 
it  otherwise.  My  uncle's  frame  of  mind  is  so  beautiful, 
and,  if  he  lives  much  longer,  his  disease  (being  cancerous) 
is  likely  to  be  so  very  painful  and  distressing  to  him  that 
one  cannot  wish  his  life  to  be  prolonged  merely  to  pro- 
long for  a  while  his  suffering.  My  parting  visit  to  him 
was  a  lesson  I  never  shall  forget — so  perfectly  aware  was 
he  of  his  state,  and  yet  so  calm,  and,  so  to  say,  so  judicial 
about  his  own  symptoms  and  feelings  and  all  which  his 
death  would  bring  to  him.  May  my  last  end  be  like  his 
whenever  it  pleases  God  to  send  it!  My  cousin 
Herbert,  whom  I  think  you  know,  is,  I  believe,  now 
sinking  fast,  and  can  hardly  be  expected  to  last  many 
months,  or  even  weeks,  longer.  A  great  deal  of  brilliant 
ability  and  promise  is  cut  off  with  him,  and  I  have  been 
so  much  drawn  to  him  of  late  years  that  it  will  be  a  very 
great  loss  and  sorrow  to  me. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  told  you  or  whether 
you  have  heard  of  my  being  made  a  Queen's  Counsel. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  offered  it  to  me  unsolicited,  a  thing 
which  has  not  been  done  to  any  one  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  though  I  would  rather  have  remained  as  I 
was,  for    I  was    making  £^000   a   year  and  coulc/  get 
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through  my  work  ;  yet,  offered  in  the  way  it  was  by  the 
Chancellor,  I  thought  I  could  not  in  honour  refuse  the 
promotion.  It  makes  my  work  now  of  a  different  sort, 
and,  of  course,  success  in  it  is  doubtful.  Loss  of 
income  to  a  considerable  extent  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
certain.  But  I  was  getting  very  much  overworked,  and 
if  I  can  get  on,  without  having  to  sell  out  of  my  savings, 
I  shall  not  regret  that  I  was  forced  to  do  now  what 
probably  I  would  have  desired  to  do  two  or  three  years 
hence. 

My  dear  father  and  mother  have  gone  through  the 
winter  very  well,  a  good  part  of  it  in  my  house,  and  are 
now  in  good  preservation.  My  wife  and  my  sister,  who 
is  also  here,  send  their  kindest  regards  to  you  and  to 
Mrs.   Yarnall. 

God  bless  you  and  yours  always,  my  dear  Yarnall. 
Your  affectionate  friend, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 


From  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Heath's  Court,  28th  August,  1861. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  came  home  from  Circuit  just  a  week  ago, 
and  have  been  tolerably  fully  employed  in  doing  nothing 
for  some  days.  I  owe  you  and  other  friends  letters, 
however. 

I  should  have  written  to  you  earlier  and  oftener  had  I 
not  rather  shrunk  from  it,  owing  to  the  difficulty  I  felt 
in  going,  as  I  could  wish,  with  you  in  what  must  be  now 
the  one  absorbing  topic  of  talking  and  writing  and,  I 
suppose,  of  thinking,  too.  On  the  whole,  in  the 
interests  of  true  civilization  and  humanity,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  North  should  have  English  sympathy,  and 
no  Christian  man  but  must  wish  the  war  to  be  put  an  end 
to.  Tet  the  North  has  really  done  all  it  can  to  prevent 
an  Englishman,  of  whatever  opinion,   from  having  a 
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hearty  sympathy  with  it.  The  utterly  unreasonable 
abuse  of  England,  and  the  threats  against  her,  are  not 
at  all  the  worst  parts  of  the  matter,  the  extravagant  self- 
laudation  for  which,  at  least  as  yet,  there  seems  no  great 
reason,  is,  as  you  know,  thoroughly  disagreeable  to  our 
notions,  and  the  denunciation  and  fierce  feeling  against 
the  South  seem  to  us  far  beyond  what  there  was  occasion 
for.  It  may  become  a  struggle  between  Slavery  and 
Abolition,  but  as  long  as  the  South  submitted  to  the 
thoroughly  retrograde  and  selfish  tariffs  of  the  North, 
not  a  word  was  said  by  public  men  against  slavery  ;  and 
there  has  never  been,  as  far  as  I  know,  any  large-hearted 
charity  towards  the  Southerners  as  persons  by  no  fault  of 
their  own  entangled  in  a  horrible  system — no  effort  to 
help  them  in  their  difficulty,  still  less  any  idea  of  the 
smallest  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  North  to  redeem  the 
slaves  or  to  induce  the  South  to  emancipate  them,  either 
at  once  or  by  degrees.  And  as  to  the  South  being  rebels 
my  dear  Yarnall,  it  is  strange  and  saddening  to  see  how 
little  men  are  advanced  since  the  days  of  Lord  North. 
You  broke  off,  in  my  opinion  quite  rightly,  from  a  mon- 
archy of  800  years  because  it  was  being  administered  in 
a  sense  oppressive  to  you.  Well,  the  South  breaks  off 
from  a  paper  Constitution  eighty  years  old,  and  language 
is  used  to  them  which  would  have  been  extreme  in  the 
mouth  of  Lord  North.  It  is  nothing  to  prove,  as  Mr. 
Everett  has  done  quite  conclusively,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion did  not  provide  for  its  own  dissolution.  Of  course 
it  did  not.  But  surely,  in  common  sense,  so  large  a  body 
as  the  South  has  the  right  to  set  up  for  itself,  if,  in  a  long 
course  of  years,  it  found,  or  thought  it  found,  the  whole 
Federation  governed  in  a  sense  commercially  hostile  to 
them,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  great  division  of 
the  country — in  particular  for  the  benefit  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. If  we  persisted  in  making  every  Irishman  pay 
more  for  every  knife  and  nail  he  used  to  benefit  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  I  for  one  should  say  that  Ireland  would 
be  perfectly  justified  in  setting  up  for  herself,  if  she  was 
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really  strong  enough  to  stand  alone  ;  and  sure  I  am  that 
no  very  warm  sympathy  would  be  felt  for  England  in 
an  attempt  to  coerce  her  to  submission.  It  is  very  well 
for  you  and  Binney  to  assure  me  that  we,  who  think 
the  selfishness  of  the  North  had  something  to  do  with 
the  Secession  of  the  South,  are  quite  wrong  ;  but  the 
facts  remain,  and  I  suppose  human  nature  is  the  same 
with  you  as  with  us,  but  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
like  to  be  the  victim  of  Protectionist  tariffs.  We  don't 
Hke  it  here,  and  I  suppose  the  South  don't  like  it  there. 
I  write  all  this  because  I  see  from  the  Guardian  that 
even  you  are  disposed  to  do  us  injustice  here,  and 
complain  of  our  course  a  little  unreasonably. 

But  no  reasonable  Englishman  can  desire  anything 
but  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the  prosperity  of 
America,  both  North  and  South.  If  the  war  continues, 
the  chances  are  that  we  shall  be  drawn  into  it  in  some 
way :  if  it  continues  it  must  be  to  the  loss,  and  distress, 
and  weakening,  of  a  great  civilized  people,  our  natural 
allies,  to  whom  every  feeling,  low  and  lofty  alike,  binds 
us,  and  whose  prosperity  is  our  prosperity. 

To  me,  personally,  the  conduct  of  the  North  has 
come  with  something  like  a  personal  wound.  The 
dominant  class  in  England,  whom  I  thoroughly  dislike, 
point  with  a  sort  of  smug  satisfaction  to  the  mistakes 
and  boasting  of  the  North,  and  draw  the  moral  against 
a  wider  infusion  of  the  popular  element  and  the  absence 
of  caste  to  which  they  attribute  American  mistakes,  and 
I  have  to  hang  my  head  and  speak  in  bated  tones  of 
my  favourites.  Moreover,  I  confess  to  having  received 
a  real  shock  of  opinion.  Nevertheless,  I  most  entirely 
believe  the  North  must  and  will  win  in  the  end.  I 
mean  that  they  will  be  the  great  and  leading  people, 
and  I  heartily  desire  it  for  the  sake  of  human  nature. 

It  is  ill  turning  to  any  other  matter,  yet  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  know  something-  personally  about  yourself 
when  you  can  write.  How  you  are  and  Mrs.  Yarnall 
and  your  child. 
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You  have  asked  me  several  times  about  Frank  Lawley. 
I  do  not  like  to  keep  silence  on  the  subject,  yet  it  is  a 
very  difficult  one  for  me  to  write  about,  for  I  do  not 
know  exactly  how  intimate  he  may  have  become  with 
you.  You  will,  I  dare  say,  understand  me  when  I  say 
that  he  overstates  the  facts  in  calling  me  h\s  friend  (if  he 
does),  and  that  you  will  find  some  sketch  of  his  ante- 
cedents and  character  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  just  after  the  resignation  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
when  Sir  George  Gray  refused  to  confirm  his  (Lawley's) 
appointment  as  Colonial  Governor,  to  which  he  had  been 
nominated  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  just  before  the 
Duke  left  office,  on  Gladstone's  recommendation.  You 
will  also  see  how  it  was  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
the  situation  he  held  as  Gladstone's  private  secretary 
when  G.  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under  Lord 
Aberdeen.  But  he  is  no  doubt  a  very  clever  and  a  very 
agreeable  man. 

I  see  by  the  paper  that  Motley  has  a  diplomatic 
appointment,  which,  personally,  I  regret,  as  I  had  hoped 
to  be  fortunate  enough  to  come  across  him  somehow 
while  he  stayed  in  England.  I  have  not  read  a  word 
of  his  books  except  in  extract,  but  every  one  tells  me 
they  are  admirably  good,  and  throw  a  f^ood  of  light 
upon  our  politics,  and  especially  on  the  character  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  statesmen.  But  the  truth  is 
I  read  very  little  now  except  in  the  Long  Vacation,  and 
that  little  is  almost  exclusively  books  of  older  men  which 
I  can  take  up  or  lay  down  as  I  like,  and  out  of  which 
I  seem  to  gather  freshness  and  comfort  every  time  I 
touch  them.  I  go  on  with  old  Wordsworth,  liking  him 
better  and  better  every  day,  if  that  be  possible,  and  I 
are  now  reading  Frere's  Aristophanes  and  the  Odyssey^ 
with  some  Cicero.  I  fancy  if  a  man  has  an  absorbing 
profession  he  had  best  make  up  his  mind  to  be  audaciously 
ignorant  of  knowledge  of  other  kinds,  and  stick  to 
literature  proper,  the  great  poets,  philosophers,  orators 
and  historians  (only  so  far  as  historians  are  not  concerned 
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W\Xh  facts).  Nevertheless,  I  have  been  reading  several 
of  Dr.  Holmes's  books  with  great  pleasure.  I  don't 
like  him,  and  I  don't  like  his  opinions,  but  he  is  very 
clever,  and  writes  well,  and  thoroughly  interests  me, 
and  his  poetry  is  very  tender  and  beautiful,  most  of  it 
at  least. 

We  are  all  pretty  well  here,  but  the  loss  of  Sir  John 
Patteson  is  a  very  great  loss  to  us  all,  especially  to  my 
father.  It  leaves  him  almost  alone  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  for  a  while  after  my  uncle's  death  I  was 
seriously  uneasy  about  my  father.  He  is  better  now, 
thank  God,  but  he  is  aged  somewhat,  and  I  must 
remember  that  at  71  he  cannot  have  many  years  left, 
even  if  I  have.  I  am  now  near  40,  and  I  feel  every 
day  that  even  the  little  success  which  has  been  vouch- 
safed me  is  losing  its  value,  and  those  whose  kindness 
cheered  me  on  are  falling  away  from  between  me  and 
old  age.  Kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Yarnall. 
Always  affectionately  yours, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  John  Duke  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  19,  1861. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

Your  letter  gives  me  pain.  I  cannot  but  feel 
sad  at  the  thought  that  private  friendship  seems  scarcely 
secure  at  a  time  of  such  grievous  public  trial  as  this. 
You  say  you  have  delayed  writing  because  you  could 
not  go  with  us  here  in  our  struggle  :  you  add,  then, 
that  the  North  ought  to  have  all  English  sympathy, 
qualifying  your  remark,  however,  by  the  further  words 
that  no  Christian  but  must  wish  the  war  "put  an  end 
to."  Later  in  your  letter  you  again  express  your  wish 
for  the  "conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the  prosperity  of 
America,  North  and  South."  You  do,  at  last,  add  that 
you  expect  the  North  will  win  in  the  end,  and  that  you 
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heartily  desire  that  such  may  be  the  result,  "for  the 
sake  of  human  nature."  I  might  rest  content  with  this 
concluding  sentence,  but  that  it  is  the  only  expression 
of  what  I  might  call  your  old  feeling  towards  America, 
and  further,  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
strong  censure  of  matters  here  which  your  letter,  some- 
how, is  full  of.  You  really  have  disheartened  me  a  good 
deal,  for  while  the  Times  and  the  Saturday  Review  and 
Lord  Shaftesbury  and  the  Christian  Observer  and  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  English 
press,  went  against  us,  I  had  the  hope  that  persons  like 
yourself,  with  large  knowledge  of  American  matters, 
would  uphold  our  cause  in  private  circles,  and  that  at 
length  the  truth  would  be  vindicated.  But  you,  too, 
are  against  us,  and  what  hope  can  I  have  that  a  good 
cause,  if  there  ever  was  one  on  earth,  will  in  the  hour 
of  its  great  necessity  find  any  favour  or  support  in 
England.  Of  course  I  speak  strongly,  as  I  would  in 
talking  with  you,  not  expecting  to  be  held  literally  to 
what  I  say.  Surely,  however,  the  main  facts  are  that 
the  long  strife  about  negro  slavery  has  resulted  in  this 
country  in  open  war — that  the  North,  rather  than  submit 
longer  to  the  encroachments  of  the  slavery  propagan- 
dists, have  thrown  their  prosperity  to  the  winds,  and 
have  resolved  that  the  old  laws  shall  stand.  Nay,  they 
have,  in  their  hearts,  gone  further — they  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  no  longer  bound  to  give 
to  slavery  that  protection  which  hitherto  it  has  had,  and 
that  it  must  now  cease  from  among  us.  No  intelligent 
observer  of  what  is  passing  here  can  fail  to  discern  these 
plain  facts,  and  all  true-hearted  Americans  have  from 
the  first  rejoiced  deeply,  counted  the  sacrifices  we  are 
called  to  make  as  nothing,  seeing  that  what  had  been 
so  long  our  national  sin  would  probably  be  removed, 
and  that  the  one  dark  stain  on  our  character  as  a  people 
was  about  to  disappear.  True,  there  was  the  memory 
of  innumerable  wrongs  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Southern  people  by  Northern  men  supposed  to  have 
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sympathy  with  the  slave.  Take  the  case  of  Samuel 
Hoar  of  Massachusetts.  A  man  of  the  highest  personal 
character,  and  of  a  noble  presence — a  man  like  Sir  John 
Coleridge,  or  our  own  Mr.  Binney,  in  the  dignity  of 
his  bearing,  and  in  weight  and  influence  in  his  own 
region.  Twenty  years  ago  he  was  sent  by  his  own  State 
to  Charleston  to  bring  a  suit  in  the  Federal  Court  for 
the  protection  of  black  men,  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
seized  on  arriving  at  Charleston  in  Northern  vessels, 
and  imprisoned — sold,  indeed,  as  slaves  unless  some  one 
came  forward  to  pay  gaol  expenses  and  the  cost  of 
removing  them  from  the  State.  Mr.  Hoar  was  accom- 
panied by  his  daughter,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
whole  city  rose  and  drove  both,  with  indignity,  away, 
and,  of  course,  the  legal  case  was  not  brought  forward. 
From  that  time,  year  after  year,  outrages  still  greater 
have  been  perpetrated.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the 
assault  on  Mr.  Sumner,  for  I  recall  your  letter  to  me, 
when  that  occurred,  as  expressing  what  every  good  man 
felt  outside  of  the  Slave  States.  I  know  you  con- 
demned the  language  Mr.  Sumner  had  used,  which  was 
the  alleged  provocation,  but  you  perhaps  hardly  were 
aware  of  the  abuse  which  had  been  heaped  upon  him 
by  Southern  Senators,  and  that  to  this  he  was  replying. 
The  North  has,  in  fact,  borne  insults  and  wrongs  with 
a  patience  which  seemed  really  like  cowardice.  The 
Tariff,  of  which  you  speak,  had  long  ceased  to  be  a 
grievance.  Southern  votes,  with  those  of  Northern 
men,  were  sufficient,  again  and  again,  to  effect  reductions 
on  the  rates  of  duty  on  foreign  merchandise.  We  were 
living  under  a  revenue  law,  arranged  by  the  Southerners 
themselves,  when  South  Carolina  and  the  Cotton  States 
seceded.  The  Congress  which  assembled  last  winter 
found  itself  able,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
Southern  members,  to  pass  a  bill  which  had  been  intro- 
duced the  previous  year  and  had  passed  the  lower  or 
popular  House  for  moderate  protection.  It  is  honestly 
believed  by  every  one  who  supports  the  measure  that  it 
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is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country.  It  benefits 
Pennsylvania,  certainly,  but  it  is  also  for  the  common 
good  :  and  it  does  not  injure  the  South.  The  consump- 
tion of  foreign  products  at  the  South  is  scarcely  more 
than  five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  importation  of  the 
country.  The  Morill  Tariff  is  not  a  high  protection 
Tariff :  it  is  the  one  which,  as  I  have  said,  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  a  year  before  Secession 
was  thought  of. 

But  the  Tariff  is  scarcely  alleged  by  the  South  as  a 
grievance :  slavery  is  their  one  thought,  and  conquest 
for  the  extension  of  slavery  their  chief  desire.  You  in 
England  are  really  putting  in  their  mouths  complaints 
which  they  do  not  make  themselves.  The  Rebellion  is 
simply  against  Northern  preponderance  in  the  Govern- 
ment. Hitherto  the  South  has  had  almost  absolute 
control  of  affairs.  You  saw  this,  my  dear  Coleridge, 
plainly,  for  your  letters  to  me  show  it. 

Now,  as  to  our  calling  these  men  Rebels.  Certainly 
they  are  such,  unless  they  succeed  :  they  break  away 
from  the  bonds  of  the  Constitution — the  established 
order  of  things,  and  this  absolutely  without  justification. 
Of  course,  if  they  overcome  us,  they  found  their  own 
Government  or  Confederacy,  and  the  world  will  acqui- 
esce. We  say  they  have  not  right  on  their  side,  but 
even  if  they  had,  we  can  never  consent  to  their  separating 
from  us,  and  becoming  a  rival  power.  We  know, 
however,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  hand  on  to  those  who 
are  to  come  after  us  an  undivided  country.  We  know, 
too,  that  for  us  there  would  be  no  peace  or  security  with 
such  neighbours  as  they  would  be — that  unceasing  war 
would  be  the  employment  of  men  here  should  the 
Southern  Confederacy  establish  itself.  Of  course, 
Washington  would  have  to  be  yielded,  and  every  State 
where  there  are  slaves,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower 
Mississippi,  and  then,  even  if  peace  could  be  hoped  for, 
it  could  only  be  made  secure  by  standing  armies  on  the 
scale  of  Europe.     We  dwell  on  the  fact  that  two  millions 
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of  men  are,  in  Europe,  withdrawn  from  productive 
labour  to  fill  armies.  Hitherto  less  than  twenty  thousand 
have  answered  the  needs  of  the  United  States.  No! 
we  can  never  consent  to  begin  on  this  Continent  a 
system  which,  thus  far,  we  have  had  the  happiness  to 
be  free  from.  I  might  speak  of  the  determination  which 
is  expressed  everywhere  around  me,  but  you  might  say 
these  were  mere  boastful  words. 

You  speak,  however,  of  what  seems  to  you  the  abuse 
of  England,  which  you  say  is  uttered  here.  Now,  as  to 
this,  there  is  serious  mistake.  The  Times  has  wickedly 
influenced  the  English  mind  by  quoting  from  the  New 
York  Herald^  knowing  perfectly  well  that  that  journal 
is  of  no  weight  or  influence  here.  The  Herald  is  owned 
and  edited  by  an  unscrupulous  Scotchman.  Its  chief 
circulation  is  in  New  York,  where  the  population  is 
composed,  in  part,  of  homeless  wanderers — a  city  of  vast 
hotels.  The  Herald  is  put  together  with  skill,  and  often 
has  news  earlier  than  other  journals — hence  the  circu- 
lation. The  general  tone  of  our  press,  I  admit,  however, 
is  that  of  censure  of  England,  not  abuse.  The  one 
question  is — is  there  a  cause }  I  think  I  can  appeal  to 
you  whether  I  have,  in  the  past,  shown  a  disposition  to 
defend  my  country,  right  or  wrong.  When  Mr.  Cobden 
was  here,  two  years  ago,  I  thought  it  right  to  say  to 
him  that  I  considered  the  United  States  was  deeply 
answerable  for  the  increase  of  the  slave  trade — the  result 
of  our  Government's  refusal  to  unite  with  yours  in  any 
vigorous  eflbrt  to  suppress  it.  Sixty  thousand  slaves 
had  been  landed  in  Cuba  in  the  course  of  some  eight 
or  ten  months,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever 
our  Government  was  much  to  blame  for  this  :  we  had 
refused  to  permit  English  cruisers  to  stop  our  vessels. 
Now  I  would  ask  an  Englishman  whether  he  does  in 
his  heart  consider  the  course  of  his  country  has  been 
the  right  course  in  regard  to  our  great  struggle.  Can 
he  justify  it  to  himself  that  not  a  syllable  of  encourage- 
ment has  reached  us  from  that  great  country  whose  ideas 
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we  were  upholding.  You  say  with  vehemence  that  you 
are  neutral — that  you  desire  the  prosperity  of  America 
both  North  and  South — we  ought  to  part  peaceably. 
Pardon  me,  my  dear  friend,  England  is  no  longer 
England  if  she  is  so  careless  for  truth  and  justice  when 
they  are  sore  beset. 

What  most  troubles  me  is  your  saying  you  feel  our 
conduct  here  as  in  some  sort  a  personal  wound.  Have 
you  no  admiration,  then,  for  a  people,  more  than  any 
other  interested  in  works  of  everyday  utility  and  com- 
fort, giving  up  all  rather  than  allow  their  Government 
to  be  broken  up — or,  to  take  another  view  of  it,  declar- 
ing they  will  accept  any  sacrifice  rather  than  bring  upon 
their  consciences  the  sin  of  negro  slavery.  Had  we 
opened  the  Territories  to  slavery — given  Congressional 
protection  to  it,  there  need  have  been  no  war,  but  the 
burden  would  have  been  on  the  souls  of  us  all.  "  Other 
men  may  yield  this,"  said  Mr.  Binney  to  me,  "  I  never 
will."  "You  accept,  then,  the  alternative,"  I  inquired. 
"Certainly,"  said  he,  "any  alternative.  I  know  what 
sacrifices  were  made  to  found  this  Government.  I  can 
count  nothing  too  great  that  may  be  required  of  this 
generation  to  hand  it  on."  Indeed,  Coleridge,  you 
should  have  more  faith  in  us.  I  recall  a  remark  of  your 
father's  in  one  of  his  letters  to  this  City  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war,  that  it  was  a  war  honestly  undertaken, 
believed  by  every  one  to  be  just  and  necessary.  That 
was  a  war  to  keep  the  Turks  in  Europe — as  one  might 
perhaps  view  it.  England  and  France  each  spent  a 
hundred  million  sterling  in  carrying  it  on,  and  the  loss 
of  life  was  a  thousand  a  day.  Our  war  is  for  the 
integrity  of  our  Government — for  national  existence, 
and  against  a  people  whose  one  aim  is  to  make  slavery 
perpetual.  It  is  a  war  in  which  old  and  young,  rich 
and  poor,  men  and  women,  are  alike  united,  under  the 
conviction  that  we  are  fulfilling  the  most  sacred  duty. 
I  am  sure  if  you  would  simply  present  to  your  mind 
the  dignity  of  our  contest  as  a  struggle  for  Constitutional 
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law,  and  if  you  would  not  permit  yourself  to  be 
influenced  by  the  perpetual  sneers  of  the  Times,  you 
would  be  able  heartily  to  defend  us  against  the  men 
who,  you  admit,  are  rejoicing  in  our  troubles.  We 
do  not  want  pity,  for  we  are  as  light  of  heart  as  ever 
people  were  in  carrying  on  a  momentous  work  :  but  we 
would  like  it  if  our  old  friends  would  stand  by  us  and 
now  and  then  raise  a  voice  in  our  behalf.  Alas !  it  is  the 
very  opposite  of  sympathy  we  have,  from  the  first, 
received  here,  although  we  feel  that  everything  is  at 
stake.  I  must  add,  never  had  a  people  better  reason  to 
look  for  words  of  kindly  feeling  from  another  people 
than  my  countrymen  had  from  yours. 

I  am  sure  you  will  not  misunderstand  what  I  have 
written.  I  have  said  my  say  now,  and,  I  need  not  add, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again. 

Always  yours  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


II. 

DEC.   3,   1861, 

TO 

APRIL  7,    1872. 


From  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

London,  Deer.  3rd,  1861. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

It  seems  so  highly  probable  that  in  a  few 
weeks  time  we  shall  be  at  war  that  I  seize  a  sort  of 
half-holiday  (which  I  have  taken  on  my  41st  birthday) 
to  begin,  at  least,  to  bring  my  American  friends  into 
my  debt.  It  will  be  some  satisfaction,  if  our  correspon- 
dence is  interrupted,  that  I  should  be  on  the  right  side. 

I  must  unlearn  Lord  Stowell,  and  burn  Wheaton,  if 
there  is  one  word  of  defence  for  the  American  Lieu- 
tenant. But  I  don't  suppose  that  will  make  the  least 
difference,  for  the  conduct  of  the  General  at  Panama 
seems  to  me  even  worse,  and  I  see  the  papers,  as  reported 
in  the  Times  this  morning,  justify  both  acts,  and  speak 
of  them  as  brave  and  bold.  What  particular  bravery 
there  was  in  either  case  I  am  quite  unable  to  discover ; 
and  how  a  great  and  gallant  nation  can,  en  masse,  con- 
found safe  swaggering  over  unarmed  and  weak  foes, 
with  true  valour,  I  cannot  understand  ;  and  I  repeat  to 
you,  with  soreness  of  heart,  that  this  kind  of  thing  comes 
to  me  with  a  sense  of  personal  pain  from  America.  I 
have  always  upheld  you,  defended  you,  fought  your 
battles,  admired  you,  wished  to  imitate  you,  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  unpleasant  things  which  now  and  then  lay 
on  your  surface,  being  sure  that  they  did  not  represent 
the  real  true  life  and  feeling  of  the  great  American 
people.  Furthermore,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Seward's  inso- 
lence, I  have  gone  for  the  North,  not  quite  like  you 
perhaps,  not  prepared  to  do  anything  but  keep  neutral — 
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still  in  the  main  for  the  cause  of  the  North,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  men  of  the  North,  and  most  heartily, 
in  feeling  and  prayer,  against  the  South,  both  men  and 
cause.  I  had  hoped  that  Seward's  Canadian  manifesto, 
and  his  deliverance  about  fortifications  were  mere  bits 
of  political  capital.  But  all  that  is  now  taking  place  is 
grievously  discouraging,  and  the  best  and  tenderest  way 
of  dealing  with  a  subject  so  unpleasant  is  to  hold  one's 
tongue  about  it,  which  I  do  now  whenever  I  hear  you 
discussed.  It  is  terrible  to  think  that  such  a  man,  as 
Seward  has  shown  himself  to  be,  should  be  able  to  bring 
about  a  war  between  England  and  America ;  but  I 
suppose  it  will  be  so.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  this 
life  that  men  are  able  to  bring  about  results  so  momen- 
tous :  for  the  injury  to  all  the  best  interests  of  mankind 
of  such  a  war  no  one  can  overrate.  Here,  however,  I 
think  the  feelino^  is  more  unanimous  than  ever  I  recollect 
it — of  earnest  desire  to  avoid  war  if  it  may  be  with 
honour — of  resolution  to  fight  to  our  last  man,  to  spend 
our  last  shilling,  sooner  than  submit  to  an  utterly  un- 
provoked outrage. 

I  read  your  weekly  with  great  interest  in  the  Guardian. 
You  might  read  me  last  week  in  a  review  of  a  curious 
and  interesting  book  on  the  Mormons.  I  have  sent 
them  also  a  review  of  Olmsted's  last  book.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  pleasant  things  I  owe  to  your  friendship  that 
I  have  known  Olmsted's  books.  They  are  thoroughly 
delightful  to  me  from  their  sense,  good  temper,  and 
large  array  of  facts.  I  seem  to  feel  him  to  be  really  a 
genuine  and  truth-loving  man  ;  and  I  believe  him,  which 
is  a  pleasant  sensation  when  you  are  reading. 

I  sent  you  by  book  post  a  little  sketch  of  my  poor 
Cousin  Herbert,  whom  I  knew  and  loved  well,  and  who 
left  me  his  executor.  I  think  you  knew  him  and  his 
mother,  and  I  thought,  for  many  reasons,  it  would 
interest  you.  I  will  send  you  also  a  small  photograph 
of  myself,  as  a  sort  of  recollection,  in  case  this  horrid 
war  prevents  our  ever  meeting  any  more  :   it  will  last 
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a  good  many  years,  I  fear,  when  once  it  begins.  Send 
me  a  carte  de  visite^  if  you  can,  when  you  write  next, 
from  the  same  cause. 

My  father  just  now  is  with  me,  for  the  sittings  of  the 
Privy  Council.  He  and  old  Mr.  Binney  keep  up  a 
pretty  brisk  fire  of  letters^  and  I  sent  to  the  Guardian 
a  fortnight  ago  a  letter  of  Mr.  Binney's  to  him  which 
seemed  too  striking  a  paper  not  to  be  published. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  friend  Forster's 
speech  on  American  affairs.  I  knew  it  would  please  you. 
I  wish  I  knew  him.  We  have  called  on  each  other,  but 
have  never  met.  Next  Session  of  Parliament  I  dare 
say  I  shall  be  more  fortunate.  He  is  as  fine  a  fellow 
as  ever  lived,  and  though  I  don't  know  him  personally, 
I  have  the  truest  respect  for  him. 

We  join  in  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Yarnall. 
Always  and  sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  John  Duke  Coleridge, 

Philadelphia,  Deer.  24th,  1861. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

I  have  this  instant  received  your  letter  of 
December  3rd.  The  pain  which  your  words  at  first 
gave  me  was  followed  by  a  sense  of  pleasure  :  I  saw  that 
there  was  an  honest  conviction  in  your  mind  that  your 
country  had  been  wronged,  outraged.  I  saw,  too,  that 
the  unceasing  misrepresentation  of  the  Times  was  the 
cause  of  your  anger — shall  I  call  it — your  excited  feeling. 
You  say,  too,  that  there  is  a  most  earnest  desire  on  the 
part  of  your  people  to  avoid  war,  if  you  can  with  honour. 
Now  let  me  tell  you  of  the  sentiment  of  people  here. 
We  consider  that  at  a  moment,  when  our  country  was 
seeking  to  protect  itself  against  a  powerful  internal 
enemy,  our  kindred  across  the  sea  have  not  shown  us  the 
least  consideration.     The  case  of  the  "Trent"  was  one 
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in  which  a  neutral  was  helping  actively  our  enemy.  It 
is  evidently  Bernard's  opinion  that  the  vessel  might  have 
been  condemned  in  a  prize  court.  Can  it  be  said  that 
there  was  offence,  insult,  in  Capt.  Wilkes'  taking  the 
envoys  and  allowing  the  "  Trent "  to  go  its  way .?  Grant 
that  what  he  did  was  irregular,  is  it  magnanimous  in 
a  great  people  to  be  so  enraged  at  a  mistake.''  I  fear 
that  the  Times^  controlled  as  it  is  by  men  who  wish  the 
success  of  the  South,  will  withhold  the  correspondence 
of  our  State  Department,  but  in  other  ways  it  may  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  your  people.  Surely  there  will  be 
seen  in  Mr.  Seward's  letters  a  tone  of  courtesy  and  a 
sincere  desire  for  friendly  relations  with  foreign  powers. 
Mr.  Seward's  fortifications  circular  was  not  a  wise  one, 
but  wherein  it  differed,  as  a  menace,  from  the  previous 
act  of  your  Government  in  dispatching  troops  to  Canada, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  see. 

In  a  speech  during  the  late  political  campaign,  Mr. 
Seward  said  something  about  the  probability  of  Canada's 
ultimately  joining  us.  This  struck  most  people  as  but 
the  fantastic  theory  of  a  clever  man  giving  the  reins  to 
his  imagination.  We  in  this  country  owe  to  Mr.  Seward 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  party  which  arose  after  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was 
passed,  and  at  length  achieved  the  overthrow  of  the 
Slavery  propagandists.  Surely  you  do  wrong  to  cast 
out  as  evil  the  name  of  a  man  who  has  rendered  such 
signal  service  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

But  with  regard  to  our  whole  struggle,  what  an 
Englishman  should  ask  himself,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
whether  his  country  has  made  allowance  for  the  fearful 
difficulties  which  beset  us  here.  Whether  it  would  not 
have  been  the  more  noble  course  to  overlook  even  an 
injury  when  the  nation  causing  it  was  struggling  for 
existence,  and  whose  foe  was  striving  to  make  perpetual 
in  this  land,  a  system  of  as  monstrous  injustice  as  any 
on  which  the  sun  looks  down. 

27th. — At  the  moment  the  feeling  here  is  strong  for 
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peace :  there  is  a  willingness  to  look  on  the  matter  in 
dispute  from  the  English  standpoint.  As  we  never 
intended  to  give  offence  to  England,  it  is  the  easier  for 
us  now  to  yield.  Every  one  says  give  the  men  up,  and 
disappoint  the  Times  and  the  Saturday  Review.  We 
admit  the  force  of  Bernard's  article  in  the  Guardian^  and 
we  shall  probably  in  time  allow  that  it  was  necessary  for 
England  to  show  that  even  a  seeming  outrage  on  her 
flag  cannot  pass  unnoticed.  There  remains  a  shadowy 
fear,  which  is,  that  war  may  be  made  upon  us,  now  that 
the  blood  of  your  people  is  up,  even  without  cause. 
Surely  if  England  does  so  espouse  the  Cause  of  Slavery 
from  that  hour  her  decline  begins. 

I  read  with  the  liveliest  pleasure  your  sketch  of  your 
Cousin  Herbert.  Nay,  I  tell  you,  it  moved  us  to  tears 
— my  wife,  my  sister-in-law,  and  myself.  Thank  you 
for  it  sincerely — for  writing  it,  and  for  the  copy  you 
sent.  I  noticed  the  extract  from  Mr.  Binney's  letter 
you  published,  and  I  had  it  reprinted  in  the  leading  paper 
of  this  City.  I  hope  you  will  make  Forster's  acquaint- 
ance. I  am  sure  you  will  like  him.  He  is  wonderfully 
well  informed  in  regard  to  what  is  passing  here.  I 
enclose  a  picture  of  our  little  girl.  I  pray  God  the  land 
of  her  mother's  people  is  not  henceforth  to  be  a  hostile 
country. 

Always  very  affectionately  yours, 

E.  Y. 


From  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

6  Southwick  Crescent, 

Holy  Innocents,  1861. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

Having  the  opportunity  of  a  private  hand  I 
send  you  a  photograph  from  Boxall's  picture,  which  you 
will  remember  at  Heath's  Court  ;  and  which  will  remind 
vou  of  our  delio-htful  time  there  together  before  all  these 
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wars  and  rumours  of  wars  came  upon  us.  I  will  not 
say  a  word  about  the  war,  for  I  wrote  you  before  I  had 
seen  your  first  letter  in  the  Guardian  since  the  seizure 
of  the  prisoners  from  the  "Trent,"  and  you  will  have  seen 
that  I  utterly  disagree  with  your  law  and  general  views 
on  that  matter.     Indeed,  I  understand  even  the  Judges  j 

in  America  now  to  say  that  feeling  and  not  law — that 
is  might,  not  right — is  to  be  the  arbiter  in  these  ques- 
tions. Well,  so  it  must  be,  I  suppose,  but  I  pray  God 
with  all  my  heart  that  this  awful  calamity  may  be  over- 
ruled by  Him  for  His  own  good  ends,  and  may  serve 
in  its  result  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  and 
a  lasting  peace.  At  any  rate,  I  have  told  my  dear 
Horace  Binney  I  do  not  mean  to  undertake  a  series  of 
duels  with  my  American  friends  because  our  countries 
are  forced  into  war  by  Seward,  and  so  I  drop  the  subject, 
and  will  hope  that  something  or  other  will  happen  to  let 
us  keep  up  our  correspondence,  or,  at  any  rate,  before 
long  to  resume  it.  Let  me  know  if  you  do  not  let  Sharp 
know  (if  you  do,  don't  trouble  yourself,  as  I  can  find 
out  from  him)  how  best  to  get  at  you  in  case  of  war — as 
I  take  for  granted  communications  of  some  sort  through 
France  or  in  some  other  wav  will  still  be  possible. 

Prince  Albert's  death  just  now  is  a  great  loss  to  us. 
With  all  his  faults  of  temper  and  feeling,  he  was  a 
sensible  man  who  lived  a  pure  life,  and  was  a  great  stay 
to  the  throne.  His  sordid  love  of  money  was  not 
known  generally,  and  did  no  public  harm,  and  was 
atoned  for  by  sense  and  virtue  in  other  more  important 
things  altogether  uncommon. 

All  the  best  wishes  of  this  blessed  time  be  with  you 
and  yours,  my  dear  Yarnall.  I  wish  Lincoln  and  Seward 
would  read  Milton's  Ode  on  the  Nativity  before  they 
send  their  answer — read  it,  that  is,  with  an  understand- 
ing heart.  How  grand  it  is!  I  read  it  again  to-day 
with  ever  new  delight. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

John  Duke  Coleridge. 
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From  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Western  Circuit,  Exeter, 

July  28,  1862. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  a  perfectly  idle  day 
or  two  (a  very  unusual  occurrence  for  me)  to  write  you  a 
line  that  has  been  long  overdue.  I  always  file  your 
letters,  so  that  I  have  not  your  last  one  at  hand,  and  if 
I  fail  to  answer  any  questions  in  it,  you  must  remember 
that  I  am  forty-one  years  old  and  that  my  memory  is 
failing, 

1  tollow  with  the  greatest  interest  your  Guardian 
letters,  although  I  think  they  sometimes  mutilate  them, 
and  occasionally,  no  doubt,  Bernard  pretty  strongly 
intimates  his  dissent.  In  the  main  I  sympathize  with 
you,  and,  as  you  know,  go  heartily  for  your  cause.  It 
is  very  natural  that  you  should  not  see  the  acts  and 
sayings  of  your  men  as  we  see  them,  and  natural,  too 
that  you  should  be  somewhat  vexed  at  the  cold  and 
critical  temper  which  the  most  friendly  Englishmen  dis- 
play. But  your  men  have  so  repelled  and  alienated  the 
staunchest  Americans  In  this  country,  and  me,  I  own, 
among  the  number,  that  it  requires  a  strong  effort  of 
reason  and  principle  to  recollect  that,  after  all,  they  are 
on  the  right  side,  and  that  the  bragging  and  insolence  of 
a  few  persons  whom  a  crisis  has  tossed  to  the  top,  ought 
not  in  reason  to  put  one  from  one's  faith  in  a  great 
people  and  make  one  care  less  about  a  great  cause.  But 
though  I  know  you  are  a  little  dissatisfied  with  me,  I 
assure  you  the  North  has  no  stronger  and  heartier 
champion  than  I,  and,  so  far  as  I  can,  I  protest  against 
the  miserable  cant  in  favour  of  the  barbaric  slaveholders 
with  which  society  in  this  country  rings.  I  admire,  in 
common  with  all  the  world,  their  resolute  pluck  and  their 
clever  and  even  brilliant  military  movements,  but  I  hate 
slavery  with  so  determined  a  hatred,  and  it  seems  to  me 
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so  awfully  wicked  and  so  debasing  to  the  heart  and 
temper  in  its  effects,  that,  as  I  say,  my  allegiance  to  your 
cause  has  never  wavered.  One  thing  only,  I  confess,  the 
past  year  has  convinced  me  of,  i.e.  that  sooner  or  later,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  disunion  is  inevitable,  and  that 
"the  Union  as  it  was"  is  all  nonsense.  Either  the 
South  is  really  much  more  unanimous  than  we  believe, 
or  the  power  and  genius  of  the  leaders  is  much  greater : 
for  as  yet  there  seems  literally  no  trace  of  a  Union  senti- 
ment in  the  seceded  States  :  and,  without  this,  what  hope 
is  there  of  a  permanent  reunion.  That  you  may 
conquer  I  still  do  not  permit  myself  to  doubt,  but  what 
then  } 

I  dare  say  the  tone  and  temper  of  leading  Englishmen 
has  disappointed  many  good  Americans,  who  believed 
the  truth  and  sincerity  of  the  platitudes  about  our 
"American  brethren"  and  so  forth,  which  used  to  form 
the  staple  of  post-prandial  oratory  here.  Many  of  you, 
I  dare  say,  really  fancied  the  English  aristocracy  could 
like  a  country  which  was  a  standing  reproach  to  their 
own  profligate  and  wasteful  ways,  and  the  unbroken 
success  and  good  furtune  of  which  was,  in  truth,  a  most 
ominous  fact  for  them  and  their  dominion.  I  never 
believed  anything  of  the  sort  ;  and  if  anything  could 
deepen  the  detestation  I  feel  for  the  character  and 
influence  of  our  English  aristocrats,  it  would  be  the 
shameless  manner  in  which  they  have  rejoiced  at  the 
misfortunes  of  America  as  a  whole  (in  private),  and  the 
sympathy,  so  far  as  they  have  any  for  either  side,  they 
have  shown  for  the  South  generally  on  the  ground  of 
their  better  breeding  and  manners.  But  I  am  apt  to 
lose  my  temper  and  mv  judgment  when  I  think  of  this 
magnificent  country  and  this  grand  people,  dominated 
by  squires  and  peers  who  can  be,  and  are  daily,  guilty  of 
just  so  much  insolence  to  us  all  as  they  think  it  safe  to 
exhibit. 

You  will  say  that  all  this  shows  me  to  be  a  terribly 
unsafe  politician,  and  just  now  the  good  people  of  Exeter 
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are  wishing  me  to  come  forward  to  fill  a  vacancy  which 
one  of  the  members  is  about  to  create.  But,  of  course, 
all  this  vehement  democracy  is  for  home  consumption 
(where,  by  the  way,  it  sometimes  rather  disconcerts  my 
dear  good  old  father),  and  will  not  be  put  forward  in 
public.  I  don't  know  yet  whether  I  shall  come  forward 
at  all  or  not,  but  if  I  do,  my  difficulty  will  be  to  speak 
what  will  be  the  truth  without  giving  a  false  impression. 
I  am  in  two  minds  about  the  matter,  for  I  find  the  work 
of  a  Queen's  Counsel  so  much  more  physically  exhaust- 
ing, and  my  own  powers  of  every  kind  so  much  less  than 
I  expected,  that  I  am  often  very  much  out  of  heart  as  to 
my  future.  And  my  wife  does  not  like  the  inevitable 
shipwreck  for  months  of  all  home  comforts.  One  com- 
fort of  this  state  of  mind  is  that,  as  far  as  Exeter  is 
concerned,  it  makes  me  very  philosophical,  and  whichever 
way  it  goes  my  heart  will  not  be  broken.  You  have 
taken  such  a  kindly  interest  in  my  political  prospects  that 
I  tell  you  all  this. 

One  great  drawback  there  is  to  all  successful  life  in 
this  country,  i.e.  in  professions  or  politics,  which  I  feel 
daily  more  keenly  as  my  life  grows  shorter,  I  mean  the 
practical  impossibility  of  reading  largely  and  so  as  to 
keep  the  mind  fresh  and  cultivated  by  the  thoughts  of 
other  men.  In  this  I  think  you  in  America,  and  in  a  line 
of  life  like  yours  perhaps  everywhere,  have  a  great 
advantage.  There  is  nothing  compensates,  to  a  man  of 
heart  and  intelligence,  for  the  dullness  and  narrowness 
which  he  finds  the  absorbing  pursuit  ot  a  profession 
gradually  induces  upon  heart  and  brain  ;  and  it  is 
depressing  to  think  of  the  quantity  of  great  and  noble 
writing  which  it  is  morally  certain  never  now  can  be  read 
at  all.  Old  Wordsworth,  who,  I  always  maintain,  is  the 
true  busy  man's  poet,  does  something  to  keep  us  fresh, 
and  there  is  a  little  Latin  and  Greek.  But  we  become  a 
dusty,  grubby,  narrow  set  of  chaps,  I  am  afraid,  and,  as 
S.  T.  C  says,  "practice  sharpens  but  thins  the  blade." 

I  think  I  told  you  how  much  struck  I  was  last  Long 
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Vacation  with  the  works  of  Dr.  Holmes.  Reeve 
wanted  me  to  notice  him  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  but 
this  would  have  destroyed  my  Christmas  holiday,  and 
the  time  for  any  but  grave  political  writing  on  America 
has  gone  by.  I  shall  see  what  I  can  do,  however,  for  he 
is  a  very  remarkable  man,  and  deserves  more  notice  than 
he  has  hitherto  had  (at  least,  in  England).  I  have  been 
reading  since  Circuit  began  Mrs.  Stowe's  last  book. 
The  Pearl  of  Orrs  Island.  How  good  she  is  !  the 
moment  she  touches  the  American  soil  "Her  foot's  on 
her  native  heath,  and  her  name's  Macgregor."  Agnes 
of  Sorrento^  in  the  Cornhillj  was  very  poor  stutf  1 
thought.  Have  you  read  the  Pear/?  it  is  a  touching  and 
beautiful  book,  with  a  good  deal,  too,  of  her  pretty  and 
playful  writing. 

Good-bye.  My  very  kind  regards  to  your  wife  and 
to  the  little  one  who  sits  upon  her  sofa  among  a  lot  of 
English  children  in  our  photograph  book. 

Always  yours, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  John  Duke  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  May  6th,  1863. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

I  grieve  that  I  have  allowed  so  long  a  time  to 
slip  by  without  writing  to  you.  You  have  probably 
torgotten  what  you  wrote,  so  I  will  mention  that  you 
assured  me  of  your  strong  sympathy  with  the  cause  of 
the  North,  though  you  took  exception  to  our  leading 
men,  and  gave  it  as  your  opinion  that  in  some  shape  or 
other  disunion  was  inevitable.  You  condemned,  how- 
ever, in  a  way  acceptable  to  my  feelings,  the  course  of 
the  bulk  of  the  English  aristocracy  on  the  American 
question.  As  you  know,  the  judgment  of  those 
Americans  who  in   the   past   have  been   the   strongest 
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lovers  of  England,  is  that  your  best  people  have  failed 
us  in  our  hour  of  trial.  We  value  then,  all  the  more, 
the  rare  utterances  of  friendly  feeling  from  voices  like 
yours. 

I  can  hardly  expect  to  say  much  that  will  be  new  to 
you  with  regard  to  matters  here.  We  are  all  getting 
used  to  a  state  of  war,  and  such  is  the  prosperity  the 
North  is  enjoying,  that  we  feel  ourselves  abundantly  able 
to  continue  the  contest  until  final  triumph  is  reached. 
Disunion  we  regard  as  an  impossibility,  and  we  have  no 
fear  as  to  the  acquiescence  of  the  people  of  the  South  in 
Northern  preponderance  if  we  could  only  overthrow 
their  armies.  We  do  not  propose,  remember,  to  sub- 
jugate them.  We  say  they  shall  not  exclude  us  from 
possession,  in  common  with  themselves,  of  a  great  space 
of  our  country.  Were  we  to  acquiesce  in  their  setting 
up  for  themselves,  it  would  simply  be  to  allow  a  bitterly 
hostile  nation  to  establish  itself  on  our  border.  Our 
strength  would  thenceforth  be  exhausted  in  preparation 
for  war,  if  not  in  unceasing  hostilities.  Whatever 
difficulties  there  are  to  follow  the  overthrow  of  the 
Confederacy,  supposing  that  to  be  possible,  far  greater 
would  attend  its  establishment.  Such,  at  all  events,  is 
the  conviction  of  the  bulk  of  our  people,  and,  as  the 
North  is  numerically  superior  to  the  South,  it  is  a  reason- 
able supposition  that  we  shall  win  in  the  end. 

But  these  general  statements  will  seem  trite  to  you. 
The  failure  of  Hooker,  too,  you  will  say,  is  a  final  answer 
to  predictions  on  the  part  of  the  North — a  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  military  superiority  of  the  men  of  the 
South.  I  am  perplexed,  I  admit,  by  this  latest  dis- 
appointment, and  I  must  grant  the  prodigious  superiority 
which  Lee  has  shown  to  our  leader.  Stonewall  Jackson, 
too,  whose  cruel  fate  we  of  the  North  even  are  in  a 
sense  mourning,  was  a  nobler  specimen  of  a  soldier  than 
any  one  who  has  achieved  fame  on  our  side.  At  the 
moment  I  am  not  to  say  discouraged,  but  I  cannot  quite 
account  for  the  sturdv  confidence  of  men  around  me  of 
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the  success,  sooner  or  later,  of  the  Northern  arms.  It  is 
wonderful  to  see  the  readiness  with  which  people  are 
offering  their  money,  daily,  in  loan  to  the  Government. 
Somehow  we  have  a  beHef  in  each  other,  and,  while  we 
are  conscious  of  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  our  leaders, 
we  see  in  the  ability  of  a  vast  multitude  of  persons  who 
are  supporting  them  an  earnest  of  ultimate  success. 
Take  our  friend  Binney,  who  gives  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union  the  support  of  every  faculty,  and  who  has  sent 
his  eldest  son  into  the  field — this  man,  so  exactly  just 
and  conscientious,  is  but  a  representative  of  patriotism, 
existing  here  in  large  measure,  in  which  any  land  might 
glory.  You  must  forget  most  of  the  men  who  are  in 
office  if  you  would  judge  rightly  of  the  Americans^  of 
the  North.  Yet  Mr.  Chase,  as  a  Finance  Minister,  is  a 
man  of  mark,  and  Mr.  Adams  in  London  is  entitled  to 
respect,  and  Mr.  Seward  has  quite  as  much  high  prin- 
ciple as  Lord  Palmerston. 

The  RebelHon  has  the  great  advantage  that  its  chief 
instigator  and  present  head  is  a  man  of  conspicuous 
ability.  A  subtle  intellect,  a  towering  ambition,  large 
military  knowledge  and  experience — these  are  united  in 
Jefferson  Davis,  and  make  him  the  power  he  is.  It 
seems  a  part  of  the  quick-wittedness  of  slavery  that  it 
gives  the  lead,  at  this  critical  time,  to  the  best  and  wisest 
of  its  adherents.  Kingsley  said  to  me,  I  remember,  that 
a  bad  cause  would  always  put  forth  the  noblest  among 
its  supporters  when  the  world  was  hunting  it  hard,  and 
he  instanced  Charles  of  blessed  memory  and  Louis  XVI. 
So  now  the  slaveholders  of  the  South  in  their  extremity 
have  as  their  chiefs  men  who  are  in  a  sense  noble.  Your 
Beresford  Flopes  and  such  like  bow  down  to  them, 
showing  utter  insensibility  to  the  wickedness  of  the 
cause  which  these  chiefs  are  upholding.  But  it  is  in  the 
fact  that  right  is,  in  the  main,  on  the  side  of  the  North 
that  our  strength  lies.  Herein  is  our  advantage  and  the 
promise  of  our  success.  Then,  too,  we  feel  that  the 
struggle  is  the  old  one  between  caste  and  privilege  on 
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one  side  and  equal  rights  on  the  other,  and  the  former, 
according  to  all  the  precedents  of  these  latter  ages,  must 
at  length  go  to  the  wall. 

But  perhaps  you  are  tired  by  this  time  of  this  never- 
ending  American  question.  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether  you  continue  to  read  my  letters  in  the  Guardian^ 
or  whether  you  consider  that  I  have  written  myself  out. 
I  have  little  in  the  way  of  change  to  report  to  you  as  to 
my  quiet  home  life.  My  wife  and  children  are  strong 
and  well,  thank  God.  A  fortnight  hence  will  be  the 
birthday  of  both  my  children — four  years  old  and  one 
year,  I  ride  a  good  deal,  and  my  wife  and  my  sister-in- 
law  also  ride,  and  we  all  have  intense  enjoyment  of  our 
country  life.  Two  years  and  a  half  have  now  passed 
since  our  sister  came  with  us  to  America,  and  she  has 
thus  been  with  us  during  all  this  terrible  period  of  war. 
Yet  it  has  been  a  season  of  much  happiness  to  her,  and 
whether  she  returns  or  not  to  Enc:land,  her  love  of 
America  will  be  an  intense  and  life-long  feeline-  For 
there  is  much  to  contribute  to  tranquil  enjoyment  in  a 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  of  our  great 
American  cities.  Nature  is  very  bountiful  in  the  adorn- 
ment she  bestows,  and  especially  at  this  sweet  spring- 
time must  one's  heart  be  lifted  up  in  gratitude  for  all  the 
beauty  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  and  for  the  frag- 
rance which  fills  the  air.  I  don't  read  a  great  deal  nowa- 
days, always  excepting  the  newspapers.  It  is  one  of  the 
trials  of  these  days  that  one  is  compelled  to  give  up  so 
much  time  to  the  news  which  each  hour  brings.  I 
cannot  break  off,  nor,  indeed,  while  matters  of  such 
moment  are  shaping  themselves,  would  it  seem  right  not 
to  watch  very  closely  as  to  all  changes.  Kinglake  I  have 
begun,  however,  and  enjoy  it  hugely.  I  did  say  to 
myself,  when  I  finished  the  story  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
seizure  of  power,  that,  while  there  was  much  to  humiliate 
us  as  to  matters  here,  we  had  not  been  compelled  to  live 
in  close  and  intimate  companionship  with  a  wretch  like 
that.     Lord  Palmerston's  approval  of  the  coup  d'etat. 
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and  the  intercourse  there  has  been  between  your  Court 
and  that  of  France,  rose  to  my  mind ! 

But,  talking  of  these  public  matters,  I  wish  a  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  would  take  place,  for  I  have  set  my 
heart  on  seeing  you  returned.  Still,  it  is  better  for  you, 
I  presume,  that  there  should  be  delay. 

loth. — I  thought  to  add  to  my  letter  to-day,  but  my 
time  is  up.  Our  military  successes  in  the  South-west 
are  most  encouraging,  yet  we  rejoice  with  trembling. 
The  Rebels  will  make  a  desperate  effort  to  resist  Grant. 
If  Vicksburg  falls  the  Confederacy  is  impossible. 

I  think  all  danger  of  war  with  England  has  passed 
away.  It  is  amazing  that  the  Times  still  tries  to  make 
your  people  believe  that  the  Americans  willingly  give 
offence  to  England. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Coleridge, 

Always  yours  faithfully, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Chancery  Library,  May  15,  1863. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

While  I  am  waitingf  here  for  a  consultation  I 
will,  at  anyrate,  begin  a  letter  to  you.  I  have  been  long 
in  your  debt,  and  should  have  paid  you  some  time  ago, 
but  I  am  only  slowly  and  with  many  drawbacks  getting 
back  into  work  again,  from  the  worst  attack  of  a  most 
painful  and  disabling  complaint  I  have  ever  had.  I  had 
to  leave  Court  in  the  middle  of  a  case  at  Exeter  on  the 
Circuit,  and  for  a  month  I  was  laid  up  at  my  father's, 
mostly  in  bed,  and  always  in  my  room,  in  such  pain  as  I 
cannot  bear  even  now  to  think  of.  Moreover,  I  have 
to  struggle  on  till  September  in  an  uncured  state,  for  my 
surgeon  here  says  I  am  not  in  a  state  to  be  touched,  and 
that  I  must  get  on  as  best  I  can  till  I  can  give  him  a  full 
month  for  an  operation  and  its  consequences.     This  is 
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very  depressing,  you  may  be  sure,  but  it  makes  me  feel 
how  slender  is  the  tie  by  which  I  hold  all  my  earthly 
blessings,  and  seems  to  put  ambitious  thoughts  and 
plans  a  very  long  way  off,  and  to  make  me  very  careless 
about  them.  So  much  of  myself.  You  and  Binney 
might  have  thought,  perhaps,  I  had  forgotten  you. 
Give  him  my  love,  and  tell  him  I  hope  soon  to  write. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you  about  the  war.  It 
is  naturally  the  subject  which  engrosses  all  your  interests. 
And  I  see  what  you  think  and  say  about  it,  week  by 
week,  in  the  Guardian.  It  is  of  no  use  to  disguise  that 
I  cannot  go  along  with  your  thick  and  thin  defence  of  the 
Government,  and  that  I  am  somewhat  disappointed  at 
not  getting  a  more  independent  view  of  measures  and 
men  than  you  give  us  there.  The  favourite  of  the  hour, 
M'Clellan,  Burnside,  Pope,  Hooker,  is  your  favourite, 
and  then  you  turn  round  upon  them  too  sharply  for  my 
slow  English  mind  to  follow  you  at  all.  But  I  dare  say, 
if  I  lived  in  the  tumult  you  live  in,  my  philosophy  and 
powers  of  judgment  would  be  disturbed  as  much  as 
yours  seem  to  be.  I  want  very  much  the  materials  for 
a  really  candid  judgment.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
noble  and  high-minded  men  I  know  and  have  heard  of 
in  America  are  still  noble  and  high-minded  as  ever,  but 
it  seems  the  failure  of  the  country  that  what  forces  itself 
to  the  surface  is  neither  noble  nor  dignified.  The 
Government  and  the  Army  seem  to  me  sadly  deficient  in 
personnel :  there  is  scarcely  a  man,  except  M'Clellan, 
who  has  behaved  like  a  gentleman,  in  word  and  act, 
amongst  them.  Whatever  his  military  defects  may  be, 
M'Clellan  seems  to  me,  at  least,  to  know  better  than 
anyone  else  how  to  behave.  And  I  am  always  thinking 
with  what  deep  melancholy  De  Tocqueville  would  have 
looked  on  the  lawlessness  of  the  Government,  and  the 
apparent  loss,  in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  of  any 
care  whatever  for  liberty,  so  only  they  can  burn,  slay, 
devastate  the  Southern  States.  To  me,  I  do  assure  you, 
my  dear  Yarnall,  American  affairs  are  matters  of  the 
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profoundest  sadness.  Of  course,  I  do  not,  per  se,  wish 
for  the  South's  triumph,  and  I  believe  in  the  inner  and 
under  barbarism  of  the  Slave  States,  whatever  their  out- 
ward seeming.  Of  course,  too,  I  know  right  well  how 
ill  they  behaved  in  the  beginning,  and  how  the  North 
could  not  in  honour  and  wisdom  but  go  to  war.  But  I 
cannot  go  with  them  now  :  it  is  now  conquest  and  exter- 
mination, and  the  South  are  large  enough,  and  strong 
enough,  and  determined  enough  to  stand  alone.  I 
shrink  back  with  horror  from  the  Northern  spirit  now. 
And  that  this  should  be  the  end  of  an  experiment  which 
I  admired,  and  of  a  people  with  whom  I  so  much  sym- 
pathized ;  and  that  I  should  be  unable  to  say  a  word 
against  the  gibes  and  pleased  sneers  of  the  English 
aristocracy!  I  won't  discuss  the  "Alabama"  with  you, 
although  I  have  read  the  pamphlet  you  have  sent  me. 
I  think,  in  spite  of  Roundell  Palmer,  our  Government 
was  remiss,  and  I  admit  the  mischief  the  ship  has  done, 
and  is  doing  daily,  is  most  irritating. 

God  bless  you  and  keep  us  both  true  and  sound. 
Don't  let  politics  interfere  with  private  friendships.  It 
is  very  hard  to  be  in  earnest  and  to  be  tolerant,  but  it  is 
not  impossible  if  we  try. 

Yours  affectionately, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  John  Duke  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  July  23,  1863. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

My  eye  fell  yesterday  on  a  compliment  to  you 
by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  during  the  proceedings  in  the 
General  Peel  case.  I  know  nothing  of  the  General  Peel 
case,  but  I  was  glad  to  see  such  a  remark  about  you  from 
an  eminent  man.  I  read  it  aloud  to  my  wife  and  to  a 
lady  who  was  with  us,  who  has  often  heard  about  you 
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from  me.  So,  you  perceive,  there  are  those  who  are 
glad  to  hear  good  of  you  who  are  a  long  way  off  from 
you.  From  your  active  participation  in  what  seems  an 
important  case,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  you  are  strong  in 
health  once  more.  Your  account  of  your  late  illness 
in  your  letter  to  me,  and  the  one  a  week  later  to  Binney, 
pained  us  much.  Most  earnestly  do  we  wish  you  relief 
from  that  which  you  look  forward  to  in  September.  We 
shall  have  you  much  in  mind  during  these  coming  weeks. 
May  I  not  add,  too,  "  there  are  more  things  wrought  by 
prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of."  I  must  not  make 
your  case  more  serious  than  it  really  is,  but  it  can  do  no 
harm  to  tell  you  that  we  love  you,  and  wish  you  all 
possible  exemption  from  pain  and  sickness. 

We  were  a  little  disposed  to  take  you  to  task,  how- 
ever, for  seeming  to  lose  faith  in  those  who  have  been 
struggling,  in  effect,  for  freedom  in  this  country.  We 
could  hope  it  was  but  a  temporary  disbelief  in  us,  and  we 
certainly  considered  it  based  upon  error.  It  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  easy  for  an  Englishman,  reading  the  Times  daily, 
to  keep  his  mind  free  from  misconceptions  concerning 
the  American  struggle.  MacKay's  letters  from  New 
York,  appearing  as  they  do  every  few  days,  and  printed 
in  clear  type,  I  presume  are,  to  multitudes  of  educated 
people,  the  chief  reliance  for  news  of  what  is  passing 
here.  Yet  these  letters  are  wickedly  false,  and  they  are 
the  work  of  a  man  deliberately  selected  to  write  in  a 
certain  tone.  It  really  quite  shocks  one  to  note  how 
entirely  MacKay  is  in  sympathy  with  the  men  who  have 
hounded  on  the  Irish  to  murder  the  blacks — how  eager 
he  is  to  snatch  at  every  story  of  wrongdoing  on  the  part 
of  black  soldiers — how  desirous  to  weaken  in  every  way 
the  sympathy  of  England  with  the  negro  race.  The 
story  of  savage  conduct  of  the  black  troops  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Port  Hudson  was  false  in  essential  particulars,  and 
MacKay  must  have  known  it  false  from  the  quarter  from 
which  it  came.  Yet  he  gloated  over  it  in  his  letter,  and 
the  Times  has  made  frequent  use  of  it  in  its  leader  since. 
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Lawley,  too,  my  Guardian  friend,  what  an  authority  he 
is,  to  be  relied  on  by  a  great  journal  in  a  statement  of  fact 
at  such  a  momentous  time  as  this!  Surely,  when  the 
smoke  of  conflict  clears  away.  Englishmen  will  see  they 
have  been  unjust  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Their  leading  journal  has  been  controlled  absolutely  by 
the  enemies  of  this  country,  and  hence  the  entire  English 
mind  has  been  misdirected.  The  war  has  been  repre- 
sented to  you  as  one  of  aggression — subjugation — its 
object  to  burn  and  slay  and  devastate  the  Southern 
States.  It  really  is,  and  has  been,  a  war  in  the  interest 
of  peace  and  good  government.  Right-thinking  men 
here  saw,  instinctively,  that  unless  the  slave-holding  oli- 
garchy could  be  overthrown  there  was  an  end  to  all 
progress  in  America.  Hence  the  tremendous  efforts  we 
have  made  to  put  them  down — eflbrts  which,  God  be 
praised!  are  at  length  rewarded  by  vast  success.  And 
our  triumph  is  the  gain,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  with  whom  we  seem  to  be  contending. 
You  know  some  Northern  Americans — they  have  hardly 
the  look  of  invaders,  subjugators,  nor  do  they  appear  to 
be  a  people  who  would  submit  calmly  to  the  arbitrary 
acts  of  a  ruler.  They  are  but  average  men.  Could  you 
come  among  us,  you  would  find  what  I  say  to  be  true. 
And  could  you  consort  with  the  men  Charles  MacKay 
associates  with  in  New  York — Fernando  Wood  and 
others — you  would  find  them  base  and  unscrupulous  to 
the  last  degree.  Happily  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the 
Northern  allies  of  our  enemies  are  shown  by  the  acts  of 
the  New  York  mob.  There  need  no  longer  be  contro- 
versies as  to  the  respective  character  of  the  two  parties 
into  which  the  North  is  divided.  The  revelation  has  its 
effect  here  ;  for  men  who  had  thoughtlessly  joined  with 
the  Peace  Democrats,  ignorant  of  their  real  character, 
start  back  from  companionship,  now  that  they  find  them- 
selves answerable  in  a  measure  for  deeds  of  fiendish 
wickedness.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  same  effect  will 
be  produced  abroad.     England,  one  would  think,  would 
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stand  aghast  at  the  doings  of  men  with  whom  substanti- 
ally she  has  been  in  sympathy  for  a  long  time  past. 

Where,  I  think,  good  men  like  you  fail  is  in  over- 
looking the  fact  that  slavery  has  apologists,  wily  and 
subtle,  and  that  these  men  would  stop  at  little  to  advance 
their  cause.  It  is  simply  audacious  to  charge,  as  they 
have  done,  brutality  on  the  North  in  contrast  with  their 
own  acts. 

Rebel  prisoners  have  been  treated  everywhere  at  the 
North  with  kindness  ;  Rebel  sick  and  wounded  have  had 
the  same  attention  as  we  gave  our  own  sufferers.  The 
efforts  made  for  the  relief  of  wounded  and  sick — volun- 
tary efforts  I  mean — in  this  way  exceed  belief.  If  the 
Guardian  and  other  journals  would  occasionally  allude 
to  such  facts  as  these  it  would  be  well. 

I  should  have  referred  also  to  the  Sanitary  Commission 
as  an  agency  such  as  no  country  ever  before  organised  in 
time  of  war.  But  there  seems,  in  some  quarters  in 
England,  a  disposition  to  comment  on  no  good  deed, 
except  those  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  South  ;  as 
there  is  evident  satisfaction  in  dwelling  on  what  can  be 
made  to  appear  as  barbarity  on  the  part  of  the  North. 
Look  on  what  has  been  written  on  the  arming  of  the 
blacks — a  measure  in  which  a  man  like  Binney  is  very 
actively  concerned :  it  is  universally  spoken  of  as  an 
incitement  to  servile  insurrection — as  an  act  of  barbarity 
disgraceful  to  the  North.  Ah!  if  you,  my  dear  Cole- 
ridge, could  look  at  the  black  regiments  we  have  organ- 
ised here  in  Philadelphia,  it  would  hardly  be  without  a 
moistened  eye — for  you  would  see  that  at  last  a  step 
upwards  had  been  taken  by  this  long  down-trodden  race. 
I  was  with  Binney  when  a  friend  of  his  and  of  mine 
called  on  him  to  ask  his  advice  as  to  the  taking  command 
of  this  regiment.  Colonel  Tilghman  it  was,  who  was 
in  command  already  of  a  white  regiment — grandson  of 
old  Mr.  Binney's  preceptor,  Edward  Tilghman.  Our 
friend  Horace  told  him  that  if  anything  could  increase 
his  respect  for  him,  it  would  be  to  hear  he  had  accepted 
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the  position.     Colonel  Tilghman  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion, knowing  well  the  risk  he  runs. 

Another  sight  I  could  wish  you  to  look  on — that  of  a 
body  of  Rebel  prisoners.  I  have  seen  two  lots  of  these 
men,  600  and  1000  respectively.  The  squalor  of  these 
men,  the  ignorance  written  on  all  their  countenances, 
showed  one  at  a  glance  of  what  material  the  Confederacy 
was  made.  I  could  not  but  feel  pity  for  them,  so  un- 
speakably degraded  as  they  appeared.  Yet  I  could  hope 
that  in  their  overthrow  and  captivity  lay  the  seed  of  a 
better  future  for  them  and  for  their  children.  To  you, 
who  are  familiar  with  Olmsted,  it  will  seem  by  no  means 
incredible  that  the  poor  whites  of  the  South  should  have 
the  appearance  of  paupers. 

You  alluded  in  a  letter  to  Binney  to  a  book  on  the 
slave  laws  of  the  South  which  had  been  sent  you.  The 
donor  is  a  friend  of  mine,  to  whom  I  furnished  English 
addresses  to  the  number  of  eighty.  Your  name  was, 
of  course,  among  them.  I  read  to  my  friend  your 
acknowledgment.  Surely  the  book  will  do  good,  and, 
without  doubt,  England  will  at  length  conclude  that  it  is 
her  duty  to  help,  by  moral  support,  the  North  rather 
than  the  slaveholders. 

We  await  with  lively  interest  news  of  the  result  in 
England  of  tidings  of  our  late  successes.     We  wonder 
what  sharp  corner  the  Times  will  turn  now. 
Ever  affectionately  yours, 

E.  Y. 


From  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Ottery  St.  Mary,  Sept.  21,  1863. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  have  been  ill  and  in  pain  so  long  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  do  the  duties  of  friendship,  as  I  should 
otherwise  have  done.  An  operation  and  its  conse- 
quences, which  have  been  very  painful,  and  from  which 
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I  cannot  get  free,  have  laid  me  up,  and,  indeed,  since 
March  last  I  have  been  in  a  state  of  pain  and  weakness 
which  has  rendered  work  very  irksome  to  me,  and  very 
difficult  to  be  done  at  all.  To  a  man  of  bad  spirits,  and 
who  always  works  with  a  melancholy  sense  of  inadequacy 
and  inferiority,  all  this  has  been  very  trying,  and  though 
I  try  to  be,  and  hope  I  am,  thankful  for  such  amendment 
as  I  have  attained  to,  yet  the  prospect  of  years  of  suifer- 
ing,  and  probable  decay  of  power  and  loss  of  income,  is 
not  very  enlivening.  It  is  pleasanter  to  turn  to  thank 
you  and  Binney  for  a  sympathy  on  which  I  knew,  indeed, 
that  I  could  reckon,  but  which  is  none  the  less  precious 
and  grateful  when  it  comes. 

Since  I  have  been  ill  and  have  been  oblip-ed  to  lie  down 
a  great  deal,  I  have  at  least  gained  the  advantage  of 
reading  more  than  I  did  before  ;  and  amongst  other 
books  I  have  taken  up  Whittier's  Poems^  which  you 
gave  me  in  1858,  and  which  have  stood  wellnigh  unread 
on  my  shelves  ever  since.  I  have  now  nearly  finished 
them,  and  I  am  thoroughly  pleased  and  struck  with 
them.  An  occasional  narrowness  and  bigotry  offends, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  gives  me  sorrow  in  so  good  and 
true-hearted  a  man,  but  in  the  main  it  is  fine,  simple, 
manly  writing  :  and  he  is  to  me  most  interesting  from  his 
feelings  being  so  thoroughly  national  and  American — 
not  put  together  out  of  books,  with  deft  plagiarism,  like 
Longfellow,  nor  being  a  pale  reflex  at  second-hand  of 
European  thought  and  description,  like  some  others  I 
could  name.  Some  of  his  things  have  the  right  ring 
and  the  true  savour  about  them,  and  must  last,  if  only 
they  can  get  properly  known.  But  he  wants  art,  and 
does  not  take  pains  to  be  perfect  and  compressed. 
Almost  all  his  things  are  too  long,  and  have  imperfect 
rhymes  and  bad  rhythms.  Do  you  recollect  a  very  wise 
and  fine  saying  of  old  Wordsworth's  when,  on  his  asking 
Crabbe  why  he  did  not,  with  his  great  powers,  make 
things  more,  perfect^  Crabbe  answered — '*  It  is  not  worth 
while."     If,  he  said,  Crabbe  meant  that  he  had  higher 
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duties,  and  could  not  spare  the  time  from  them,  he  had 
nothing  to  say  ;  but  if  he  meant  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  do  everything  in  the  best  possible  way,  and 
especially  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  a  literary  man  to 
use  and  cultivate  the  gifts  God  gives  him  to  the  utmost 
extent,  then  he  thought  him  entirely  wrong.  You  will 
find  it  much  better  put  down  than  this  in  Wordsworth, 
but  this  is  the  sum  of  it.  I  think  I  should  like  to  know 
Mr.  Whittier,  and  to  talk  over  some  of  his  poems  with 
him,  though  I  am  afraid  he  would  think  me  a  poor  bigot 
for  feeling  helped  by  a  grand  service  and  a  noble  archi- 
tecture to  say  my  prayers  more  heartily  and  to  live  better, 
and  for  thinking  that  it  is  a  great,  yes,  and  a  very 
narrowing  mistake  to  make  religion  unhistorical,  as  he 
does. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  reading  Hawthorne's  new 
book,  which,  I  suppose,  is  out  by  this  time  in  America. 
He  is  a  great  writer,  indeed,  on  the  whole,  I  think  the 
man  of  highest  genius  in  all  your  literature. 

We  have  all  been  reading  with  the  greatest  interest 
Mrs.  Butler's  Georgia  Journal — a  curious  book,  cer- 
tainly, being  letters  of  a  young  wife  to  an  unmarried 
Philadelphian  lady,  but  very  interesting  and  very  useful 
here  just  now. 

At  present  we  are  all  in  mourning  again.  The  widow 
of  my  cousin,  Francis  Coleridge  (who  died  about 
eighteen  months  ago),  died  suddenly  from  apoplexy  last 
Thursday,  leaving  eight  little  orphan  children  to  be  taken 
care  of.  It  is  very  sad  for  them,  and  it  makes  the  house, 
which  you  may  remember  as  close  to  us,  a  very  sad  one 
for  us.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  my  uncle  was  alive,  it 
was  the  home  of  as  much  quiet,  genial  happiness  as  any 
house  in  the  Queen's  dominions — and  now  two  genera- 
tions of  occupiers  have  been  swept  away,  and  the  house 
will  be  shut  up  or  let  or  sold. 

It  is  a  great  and  constant  pleasure  to  me,  as  you  will 
easily  believe,  to  see  the  green  and  vigorous  old  ao-e  of 
my  dear  father.     I  think  "he  is  very  well,  and  the  other 
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day  my  Jesuit  brother  came  here,  and  we  were  all 
together  again  for  a  few  days,  and  it  was  quite  delightful 
to  see  his  enjoyment  of  the  meeting.  My  mother,  too, 
continues  pretty  well,  and  my  own  particular  belongings 
are  flourishing. 

And  now  I  must  stop.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
war,  because  frankly,  I  cannot  write  of  it  so  as  to  please 
you.  You  know  how  I  hate  the  South  and  slavery. 
But  eight  millions  o^  devils  have  a  right  to  justice  and 
freedom,  I  think,  and  you  are  now  denying  both  to  them. 
You  are  waging  a  devastating,  a  most  cruel  and  barbaric 
war  to  conquer  men,  bad  and  brutal  and  barbarous,  it 
you  please,  in  the  beginning,  but  who  have  shown  power 
enough  and  resolution  enough  to  entitle  them,  according 
to  my  notions  of  the  "rights  of  man,"  to  refuse  allegi- 
ance to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  you  seem,  in  the  Guardian^ 
to  have  two  sets  of  eyes  and  two  sets  of  opinions,  accord- 
ing as  the  very  same  things  are  done  by  North  and  South. 
We  have  a  right  to  say  this,  because,  when  under  great 
provocation,  our  soldiers  in  India  did  brutal  and  barbar- 
ous things,  there  was  no  disposition  here  to  defend  them 
or  to  refuse  to  call  things  by  their  right  names  ;  cutting 
dykes,  devastating  provinces,  raining  naphtha  upon  cities 
seem  to  me  as  bad  as  things  you  call  fiendish,  when  the 
South  does  them.  Not,  mind  you,  that  I  defend  what 
you  so  describe,  if  it  really  happened.  But  I  want  to  see 
an  honest,  manly  indignation  at  the  horrible  devastations 
wreaked  upon  the  South  by  the  Northern  armies,  a  word 
of  rebuke  for  such  speeches  as  those  of  the  two  Senators 
of  Maine  and,  I  think,  Illinois — a  separating  yourself 
and  other  good  men  from  such  mere  tyranny  as  the  Con- 
scription enforced  by  cannon  and  armies,  in  which, 
strange  to  say,  a  free  American  seems  to  see  no  oppres- 
sion. This  grieves  me  heartily,  and  makes  me  hold  my 
tongue  when  I  hear  the  common  English  talk,  to  which 
I  have  now  no  answer. 

Always  your  affectionate  friend, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 
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From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  John  Duke  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  Feby.  ii,  1864. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

I  have  not  your  last  letter  by  me,  but  I 
remember  that  it  contained  a  very  pleasing  notice  of 
Whittier's  poetry,  and  that  I  intended,  and  still  intend, 
to  convey  a  copy  of  your  criticism  to  Mr.  Whittier.  I 
know  a  lady  to  whom  the  poet  was  attached  in  early  life, 
and  as  there  has  ever  been  a  tender  feeling  between  the 
two,  I  am  sure  she  will  be  glad  to  send  him  your  words 
of  praise.  A  new  volume  of  Mr.  Whittier's  has  just 
appeared  ;  I  will  send  it  to  you  soon.  One  would  think, 
however,  that  the  intense  sympathy  with  the  Northern 
side  in  the  war  which  is  shown  by  this  gentle  poet,  and 
by  Longfellow  and  Bryant — the  latter  especially — would 
have  some  effect  on  your  state  of  mind  as  to  the  contest. 
I  am  certain  of  one  thing,  that,  if  we  had  you  here  for  a 
week,  we  could  win  you  to  our  side.  In  the  main, 
whatever  is  good  in  this  land  is  with  the  North,  and  this 
fact  it  is  that  would  become  manifest  to  you  the  moment 
you  were  able  to  go  in  and  out  among  us.  I  must  tell 
you  what  Mr.  Binney  the  elder  said  of  your  last  letter, 
which  Horace,  to  whom  I  had  showed  it,  sent  to  him — 
"If  I  were  to  answer  that  letter  I  think  I  should  say 
that  I  liked  the  first  part  of  it  much,  but  that  I  differed 
from  the  writer  in  thinking  that  eight  million  devils 
were  entitled  to  freedom  ;  they  might  be  entitled  to 
justice^  but  that  would  not  give  them  what  they  wanted." 

I  get,  you  see,  upon  the  great  subject  at  once,  for  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  an  American  to  avoid  it,  let  him 
write  to  whom  he  will.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
had  patience  to  read  what  I  have  been  allowed  to  say  for 
a  good  while  past  in  the  Guardian^  but  I  have  an  abiding 
faith  that  you  will,  in  the  end,  admit  that  those  Americans 
who  were  steadfast  in  fighting  against  slavery,  were 
doing,  in  their  measure,  God's  work.      I  recall,  though 
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not  without  a  shade  of  sadness,  your  written  and  spoken 
words   against   slavery   in    the   years   when   the   North 
seemed   to  resist  too  feebly  its  encroachments.     I  am 
sure  that  the  feeling  which  then  animated  you,  which  was 
precisely  my  own,  is  the  one  which  is  deepest  within  you, 
and  that  it  will  yet  again  find  utterance.     Why  should 
the  fact  that  the  slaveholders  have  pushed  their  hatred  to 
Northern  ideas  to  actual  war  make  their  cause  just  ? 
Carlyle,  in  that  noble  and  most  Christian  paper  of  his  in 
Macmi/Ian,  stated  that  the  miserably  insignificant  ques- 
tion of — Slavery !   was  that  over  which  the  Americans 
were  fighting,  and  that,  in  efi^ect,  he  hoped  that  the  slave- 
masters  would  win.     No  marvel,  perhaps,  at  this.     But 
that  you,  John  Coleridge,  a  Christian  gentleman,  should 
be  beguiled  from  your  support  of  the  men  of  the  North, 
from    Whittier,    from    Bryant,    from    Binney,    that    is, 
indeed,  surprising.     Again  I  say  to  myself,  it  is  but  for 
a  time.     For  can  any  man  doubt  that  History  will  tell 
that  slavery  at  last  sought  by  force  of  arms  to  carry  every- 
thing before  it  in  America,  and  that  then  what  was  good 
in  the  land  resisted  utterly,  careless  as  to  the  cost — that 
our  young  men,  by  the  hundred  thousand,  gave  up  their 
lives,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  nation  never  faltered, 
and  that  at  last  slavery  was  overthrown  .f^      Can  anyone 
doubt  that  History  will  give  honour  to  those  who  helped 
forward  the  cause  of  Freedom,  and  that  the  men,  in  any 
country,  who  put  obstacles  in  its  way  will  receive  con- 
demnation.''    As  to  England,  the  best  will  be  on  our 
side,  Cairnes  and  Cobden  and  Bright  and  Milner  Gibson 
and  Cornewall  Lewis  and  Dean  Trench  and  John  Mason 
Neale  ;  and  on  the  other.  Laird  and  Lindsay  and  Roebuck 
and  Beresford  Hope.     It  does  look  as  if,  as  to  mere 
brains,  the  strength  was  with  the  North  ;  and  then  there 
is  that  most  comforting  fact,  that  the  poor  of  England 
have  been  with  us  from  the  first.     The  poor  workpeople 
of  Lancashire,  on  whom  the  suffering  which  England  has 
had  to  endure  from  the  war  has  chiefly  fallen,  have  been 
steadfast  in  their  refusal  to  support  the  South.      I  hear 
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from  Sharp,  of  the  Guardian,  that  one  of  the  new  Arch- 
bishops declared  he  would  not  suffer  that  journal  to  enter 
his  doors  so  long  as  the  letters  of  the  American  corre- 
spondent continued.  Now,  I  know  that,  however 
meagre  these  letters  may  have  been,  they  have  upheld, 
in  their  measure,  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
(Of  course,  this  particular  Archbishop  was  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  Beresford,  a  relation  of  Beresford 
Hope,  M.P.,  the  sworn  ally  of  Jefferson  Davis.)  We 
have  here  an  Archbishop,  so  to  call  him — the  senior 
Bishop  of  the  American  Church,  who  has  written  pam- 
phlets, and  now  a  book,  in  defence  of  American  slavery, 
but  then  Bishop  Hopkins  is  a  man  of  no  weight  of 
character,  and  the  entire  body  of  his  Episcopal  brethren, 
with  perhaps  a  single  exception,  reject  with  indignation 
his  theories.  The  clergy  of  Pennsylvania  protested, 
almost  unanimously,  against  them.  You  may  depend 
upon  it,  my  love  for  our  Mother  the  Church,  say  for  the 
Church  of  England  especially,  leads  me  to  refrain  from 
mentioning  to  those  not  of  the  fold  this  denunciation  of 
an  English  Archbishop  of  my  anti-slavery  opinions.  It 
is  very  mournful,  Coleridge,  that  the  English  Church 
seems  thus,  by  some  of  her  leading  men,  to  array  herself 
in  support  of  a  system  on  which  God's  hand  is  so  visibly 
resting  in  judgment.  What  Sharp  writes  is  doubtless 
the  clerical  view,  as  it  reaches  his  ears.  Yet  I  will  not 
doubt  there  are  men  in  quiet  places  who,  in  meditating 
on  the  facts  of  slavery,  see  clearly  its  wickedness,  and 
acknowledge  God's  great  goodness  in  bringing  it  now  to 
an  end.  That  good  man,  your  brother-in-law,  the  Vicar 
of  Honiton,  can  one  conceive  of  such  as  he,  after  reading 
Mrs.  Kemble's  Journal,  entertaining  a  doubt  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  North  being  just.  You,  I  know,  have  read 
that  book — I  am  sure  your  whole  nature  was  stirred 
by  it. 

I  have  just  read  the  foregoing  to  my  wife,  and  it  is 
evident  she  thinks  I  have  gone  a  little  beyond  the  limit  of 
propriety  in  writing  to  even  a  near  friend.     She  fears  I 
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am  too  pertinacious  in  urging  my  opinions.  Moreover, 
I  have  found  your  last  letter,  and  I  perceive  how  strongly 
you  express  your  hatred  of  slavery.  I  am  half  inclined 
to  throw  what  I  have  written  in  the  fire,  as  I  have  already 
with  unfinished  letters  to  you.  But  on  further  con- 
sideration I  determine  to  let  the  letter  go. 

I  spoke  above  of  Mrs.  Kemble's  book.  You  take  my 
judgment  sometimes  on  American  books,  and  I  suggest 
to  you,  therefore,  to  look  into  Parton's  Butler  in  New 
Orleans.  It  is  a  narrative  of  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans,  and  of  the  administration  of  the  city  by  Butler, 
and  it  is,  besides,  the  story  of  Butler's  life  to  this  time. 
Parton  is  the  most  vigorous  writer  of  the  day  here  in 
America  :  his  Life  of  Jackson  should  be  read  by  every 
one  who  wishes  to  be  informed  as  to  the  course  of  events 
in  the  United  States  from  1800  to  1836.  The  instant 
I  saw  the  announcement  of  this  new  book,  Butler  in  New 
Orleans^  I  knew  what  was  in  store  for  me.  I  know  no 
recent  historical  book  that  approaches  it  in  interest.  It 
has  reached  already  the  tenth  edition.  It  is  the  one  book 
the  war  has,  thus  far,  produced. 

You  are  told  in  England,  in  regard  to  our  contest,  that 
it  is  making  such  havoc  here  that  the  strength  of  the  land 
is  departing.  This  is  wholly  incorrect.  The  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  country  have  increased  since  the 
war  began.  The  waste  of  life  is  repaired  in  great 
measure  by  the  coming  in  of  a  hardy  population  from 
Ireland,  England,  Germany.  From  Canada,  too,  immi- 
grants are  coming,  attracted  by  the  good  wages  that  are 
paid  here.  It  is  evident  that  a  great  tide  of  immigration 
is  setting  in.  You  will  point  to  our  debt,  but  a  people 
owning  a  continent  need  feel  small  concern  as  to  this. 

The  spring  campaign,  which  is  opening,  will  be  a 
desperate  contest.  Our  men  go  back  to  the  field  with 
alacrity.  The  plan  that  was  hit  upon,  of  allowing  regi- 
ments whose  time  was  out  thirty  days'  furlough  on 
condition  of  their  re-enlisting,  works  well.  Our  streets 
are  now  filled  with  these  veterans.     The  free  life  of 
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camps  has  had  its  effect  upon  them,  but  so  far  there  has 
been  little  inconvenience  to  the  public  from  their  pre- 
sence. I  do  not  think  the  national  character  is  being 
made  worse  by  the  rough  ways  of  war. 

Then,  as  to  moral  progress  in  the  army  and  in  the 
community,  what  better  evidence  could  there  be  than 
that  offered  by  the  change  of  feeling  towards  the  blacks. 
I  have  been  concerned  from  the  beginning  in  the  Organi- 
zations at  the  North  for  the  relief  of  the  Freed  people. 
As  to  the  seaboard,  there  is  no  doubt  they  are  prospering. 
On  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina  they  are  becoming 
owners  of  the  soil.  Their  eagerness  to  learn  is  great.  In 
the  South-west  their  freedom  is  more  recent,  and  un- 
doubtedly they  have  had  to  endure  great  suffering.  But 
this  is  of  the  past,  and  Government,  with  the  aid  of 
private  associations,  have  now  established  such  a  system 
as  will  protect  them.  Labour  is  likely  to  be  the  one 
want  on  this  Continent  for  generations  to  come,  and 
herein  the  black  man's  chief  hope  is  to  be  found. 

I  must  speak  of  an  especial  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
North  in  this  contest,  so  eminent  as  to  be  counted  a 
peculiar  blessing  of  Divine  Providence.  The  President 
is  a  wise  and  an  upright  and  a  single-hearted  man.  His 
popularity  has  become  something  surprising,  so  that  in 
crowded  assemblies  every  mention  of  his  name  sets 
people  wild  with  delight.  Surely  this  shows  progress 
in  the  right  direction  :  the  man  the  Americans  now 
delight  to  honour  is  such  as  Lincoln,  whereas,  forty  years 
ago,  Jackson  was  the  idol  of  the  multitude. 

I  will  say  no  more  about  public  matters.  Do  not 
suppose  your  friends  here  think  the  less  of  you  because 
they  controvert  your  opinions.  Binney  and  I  talk  of 
you  constantly.  He  is  as  busy  as  ever  in  all  good  works 
— a  man  of  industry  and  of  influence  and  of  a  most  true 
patriotism.  His  father  is  wonderfully  well. 
Ever  yours  faithfully, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 
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From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  John  Duke  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  i8,  1865. 

...  A  friend  of  mine,  a  man  of  real  eminence  here 
in  Philadelphia,  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  sailed  for 
England  some  six  weeks  ago.  I  ventured  to  give  him 
a  note  of  introduction  to  your  father.  I  thought  it 
possible  he  would  present  himself  in  Devonshire  during 
your  autumn  holiday,  and  that  thus  you  would  see  him. 
I  gave  him  no  letter  to  you  in  London,  partly  because 
you  have  so  much  pressing  on  you  always,  and  also,  as 
I  have  said,  because  there  was  a  chance  of  his  seeing  you 
in  Devonshire.  He  is  a  man  of  remarkable  powers, 
especially  as  an  orator.  His  popularity  is  immense  here, 
and  yet  he  retains  the  simplicity  of  his  character  entirely, 
and  is  none  the  less  a  modest,  gentle-mannered  man  for 
all  his  fame.  He  is  the  Rector  of  one  of  our  leading 
parishes — is  rather  Broad  Church  than  Evangelical — yet 
of  very  earnest  feeling,  and  very  zealous  in  every  way 
in  the  work  of  his  calling.  You  will  like  him,  I  am 
sure,  and  I  only  wish  you  could  hear  him  speak,  and 
judge  for  yourself  as  to  his  eloquence.  He  is  young, 
not  yet  thirty,  and  unmarried,  and  he  is  handsome. 
Altogether  he  will  do  us  credit  abroad,  and  I  trust  he 
will  fall  into  good  hands  in  England.  It  is  quite  possible 
he  will  not  present  himself  to  you  until  next  spring,  as 
he  expects  to  make  his  way  to  the  East  without  much 
delay.  Will  you  please  communicate  these  particulars 
to  your  father  ?  I  should  rejoice  for  him  to  see  Sir  John. 
Our  friend  Binney,  too,  would  be  glad  to  receive  tidings 
of  you  all  through  him. 

Your  friends  here  heard  with  lively  pleasure  of  your 
success  at  Exeter.  I  sincerely  trust  you  will  find  life  in 
Parliament  pleasanter  than  you  anticipated.  I  confess 
there  is  hardly  any  distinction  that  seems  greater  in  my 
eyes.  It  is  a  drawback  to  life  here,  that  a  political  career 
can  only  with  great  difficulty  be  made  one  of  honour. 
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I  am  prouder  of  my  country,  however,  than  I  used  to 
be.  The  atmosphere  has  been  cleared  by  the  war,  and 
generous  feeling  is  more  plainly  manifest  among  our 
people,  whichever  way  one  looks.  Do  not  give  credit 
to  the  statement,  so  confidently  made  by  many  of  the 
defeated  party,  that  the  blacks  are  to  perish.  Wherever 
there  is  fairness  of  dealing  towards  them  they  do  well. 
Never  did  one  of  the  lower  races  show  such  thirst  for 
knowledge :  they  are  grateful,  affectionate,  gentle  in 
bearing.  It  is  true  they  have  to  encounter  now  the 
dislike  of  their  former  masters,  but  self-interest  will 
make  the  whites  at  the  South,  in  a  degree,  just  to  their 
black  labourers.  Cotton  must  be  high  for  a  year  or  two 
yet,  and  this  insures  fair  wages  to  those  who  till  the 
earth.  President  Johnson  will,  I  think,  do  his  part 
toward  protecting  them,  but  Congress  will  be  their  strong 
shield.  Johnson  is  a  Southern  man,  and  has  had  slavery 
around  him  all  his  life  :  it  is  natural  that  he  should  doubt 
the  fitness  of  the  blacks  for  freedom.  He  is  a  man  of 
force  of  character,  however,  and  contact  now  with  our 
better  Northern  civilization  must  tell  upon  him,  and 
bring  him  at  length  fully  on  the  side  of  justice.  He 
plainly  prefers  to  leave  the  further  settlement  of  the 
negro  question  to  Congress,  and  happily  there  is  a  great 
majority  there  favourable  to  humanity.  I  think  the 
warning  which  Jamaica  offers  will  not  be  lost  upon  us 
here. 

1 8th. — I  did  not  finish  this  letter  last  week,  partly 
my  time  and  thoughts  were  occupied  by  the  illness  of 
one  of  my  children.  We  have  had  many  days  of  anxiety 
in  regard  to  her.     But  by  God's  blessing  she  is  better  now. 

Glancing  at  what  I  have  written  above  in  regard  to 
the  President,  I  do  not  feel  wholly  satisfied  :  I  confess 
to  an  increase  of  misgiving  in  regard  to  his  policy — 
to  a  fear,  indeed,  that  he  will  drift  into  the  hands  of 
the  Democrats,  and  that  they,  in  conjunction  with  the 
men  the  South  will  put  forward,  will  rule  the  country, 
as  of  old.     A  strong  feeling,  it  is  plain,  is  rising  at  the 
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North  :  the  old  anti-slavery  leaders  are  uttering  vehe- 
ment protests  against  Johnson's  course,  and  they  are  men 
of  such  ability  as  to  secure  them  a  strong  following. 
It  is  certainly  enough  to  stir  one's  blood  to  read  the 
details  of  the  cruelties  practised  on  our  men  at  Anderson- 
ville,  as  developed  in  the  trial  of  Wirtz,  the  chief  jailor, 
and  then  read  the  soft  words  addressed  by  Johnson  to 
the  leading  Southern  men  who  call  upon  him,  and  note 
his  readiness  to  eive  them  at  once  control  of  their  State 
governments.  These  leaders  offer  no  security  for  the 
protection  of  the  blacks,  by  the  offer  to  them  of  equality 
before  the  law.  They  are  evidently  very  bitter  in  feeling 
towards  the  Freedmen,  and  will  be  very  slow  to  alter 
the  iniquitous  legislation  under  which  the  blacks  have 
so  long  been  suffering.  But  our  hope  is  tiiat,  as  revolu- 
tions do  not  go  backwards,  the  true  friends  of  the  negro 
who  have,  by  the  aid  of  circumstances,  won  for  him  title 
to  freedom,  will  struggle,  with  renewed  ardour,  to  make 
this  a  reality.  The  black  men  themselves  will  have  a 
voice  in  this  matter,  for  the  war  has  trained  multitudes 
of  them  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  they  know,  universally, 
that  their  freedom  has  been  promised. 

I  send  you  with  this  letter  a  number  of  a  weekly 
journal  which  has  lately  been  begun  here, — something 
between  the  Spectator  and  the  Saturday  Review — which 
will  enlighten  you  a  little  in  regard  to  our  politics.  I 
call  your  attention  especially  to  the  letter  from  the  South. 
This  is  but  one  of  a  lengthened  series,  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  picture  the  precise  present  condition  of  the  region 
of  late  in  rebellion.  We  have  had  nothing,  since 
Olmsted,  more  graphic  in  description,  and  more  evi- 
dently truthful.  This  journal — The  Nation — has  been 
established  mainly  with  the  view  of  strengthening 
Northern  feeling,  and  makine  secure  what  has  been  won 
at  such  cost  in  our  great  struggle.  It  seems  to  me 
respectable  as  to  ability,  and  to  have  such  variety  of 
interest  as  to  insure  its  success.  The  English  letter  is 
a  good  one  ;  the  writer  is  Edward  Dicey. 
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I  have  great  pleasure  in  looking  back  to  my  short 
visit  in  England.  I  was  but  two  months  away  :  I  came 
back  to  Peace.  How  blessed  the  change  !  Most  rapidly 
since  has  the  country  hastened  to  put  aside  all  imple- 
ments of  war,  and  to  engage  in  industries  of  every  kind. 
We  are  making  at  the  North  astonishing  progress,  and 
Northern  men  are  rapidly  pushing  southward  to  help 
forward  the  development  of  that  region.  But  the  future 
is  uncertain  here,  I  will  not  deny. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Coleridge, 

Always  yours  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

House  of  Commons  Library, 
13th  April,  1866. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  wrote  a  line  to  Binney  some  days  ago,  and 
I  wish  at  any  rate  to  begin  one  to  you,  for  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  the  way  I  have  behaved  for  the  past  year 
to  my  dear  American  friends.  As  for  Mr.  Clay,  he  has, 
I  expect,  long  ago  given  me  up.  Can  you  give  me  his 
address  when  next  you  write,  for  you  see  I  wholly  count 
on  your  forgiveness.  Indeed,  I  have  been  harder  at 
work  than  was  good  for  me,  or  for  any  man,  and  in  the 
Long  Vacation  a  strenuous  inertness  set  in  and  took 
full  possession  of  me,  and  having  nothing  to  do,  I  did 
it  thoroughly.  I  am  glad  you  have  resumed  your  con- 
nexion with  the  Guardian^  though  it  be  but  occasional, 
and  I  look  with  great  interest  to  what  you  have  to  say 
about  your  President.  I  can't  say  I  like  him  or  his 
views,  and  I  find  all  the  best  Americans  (that  I  care  for, 
at  least)  seem  to  have  much  the  same  opinion  of  him. 
But  I  have  great  faith  in  your  people,  in  their  sense, 
and  in  their  firmness,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  be  very 
much  surprised  if  a  single  man  contrives  to  defeat  what, 
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I  suppose,  is  the  settled  resolution  of  the  great  Northern 
body  of  the  Republic. 

Here  (I  am  finishing  this  letter  on  the  17th  of  May) 
we  are  in  a  long  sort  of  crisis  about  our  Reform  Bill, 
which  hangs  rather  doubtfully  in  the  scale.  As  far  as 
I  can  judge,  Gladstone  and  Lord  John  made  a  mistake 
in  point  of  policy  in  attempting  to  split  the  measure. 
However,  this  is  being  wise  after  the  event,  and  I  don't 
think  anyone  could  have  fairly  reckoned  on  such  an  out- 
burst of  unreasoning  hatred  to  the  people  as  Lowe  and 
others  have  shown.  But  your  success  in  the  late  war, 
and  still  more  the  dignity  and  respect  for  law  which  you 
have  shown  since  victory,  are  very  disgusting  to  our 
Aristocracy.  They  do  not  forgive  you,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  and  they  will  not  forgive  you,  no,  nor  us,  who 
use  you  as  an  argument  for  popular  advance.  An 
American  cannot  tell  to  what  an  extent  it  emasculates 
and  deadens  us,  this  aristocratic  influence  and  the  snob- 
bishness which  it  engenders  as,  of  course,  in  people 
generally.  It  always  provokes  me  when  I  hear  a  good 
American  wishing  for  such  a  thing  in  his  own  country. 
Fortunate  nimium  if  you  only  knew  it  as  you  are  !  The 
other  day  at  Lambeth  we  had  a  meeting  called  by  the 
Archbishop.  Well,  Butterfield  took  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  (he  being  a  very  shy,  reserved  man)  to  get  an 
American  asked  to  it,  in  hope  that  of  course  he  would 
be  asked  to  speak.  He  was  asked,  it  is  true,  but  it 
never  seemed  to  cross  the  mind  of  the  Big  Wig  that  of 
course  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  speak.  So  we  had 
the  regular  dreary  thing,  the  Bishop  of  A.  and  Lord 
Richard  B.  for  the  first  resolution,  the  Earl  of  C.  and  the 
Bishop  of  D.  for  the  second,  and  so  forth,  and  all  the 
life  and  heart  of  the  meeting  were  very  effectually 
quenched. 

When  are  you  coming  over  to  us  again }  I  wish  I 
could  come  to  you,  and  come  while  dear  old  Mr.  Binney 
yet  survives.  But  this  year  again  will  pass  without  my 
coming.     My  father  and  mother  have  both  been  very 
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ill,  and  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself  that  they  are  both 
a  good  deal  changed.  My  Long  Vacation  is  now  almost 
the  only  time  I  see  them,  for  they  come,  less  and  less, 
to  London,  and  my  work  increases  on  me  so  as  to  make 
any  other  visits  to  Devonshire  out  of  the  question. 

Good-bye.     My  kind  regards  and  my  wife's  to  Mrs. 
Yarnall. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  John  Duke  Coleridge. 

March  ii,  1867. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

A  good  while  ago,  perhaps  in  a  rash  moment, 
you  said,  in  a  letter  to  me,  you  would  be  willing  to  be 
godfather  to  a  child  of  mine.  Well,  I  have  had  the 
happiness  to  have  born  to  me,  on  the  7th  of  March,  a 
son.  Would  it  now  suit  you  to  do  me  this  Christian 
service,  and  so  to  enroll  among  those  to  whom  you  stand 
in  this  relation  a  child  of  American  birth.  You  will 
understand  that,  apart  from  my  old  friendship,  the  desire 
of  my  wife  and  myself  is  that  one  of  the  sponsors  for 
our  child  should  be  in  England.  I  might  speak,  too, 
of  our  sense  of  religious  agreement  with  you,  but  this 
is  obvious.  We  do  vehemently  desire  to  secure  for  our 
children  whatever  of  good  influence  we  can,  looking  to 
the  chances  of  future  years.  More  than  this  I  need  not 
say,  except  to  repeat  that  I  should  feel  under  deep  obli- 
gation to  you,  my  dear  Coleridge,  should  you  feel 
justified  in  agreeing  to  my  request.  Your  proxy  would 
be  an  old  and  dear  friend  of  mine  of  this  city. 

I  sent  you  a  week  ago  a  book  which  I  thought  would 
have  interest  for  you — a  narration  of  the  last  days  of 
the  campaign  in  Virginia,  or  rather  of  the  operations  of 
our  cavalry  under  Sheridan,  ending  with  the  surrender 
of  Lee.     Col.  Newhall,  the  author  of  the  book,  was 
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Sheridan's  Chief  of  Staff.  He  is  a  young  man,  brave 
and  true-hearted,  of  the  stamp  of  Wister,  whom  you 
were  so  civil  to.  I  thank  you,  by  the  way,  for  your 
kindness  to  Wister,  which  he  has  himself  in  fresh 
remembrance.  But  as  to  Newhall's  book,  it  is,  first  of 
all,  true  as  to  every  line  of  it.  Certainly  the  events 
which  are  dwelt  upon  were  of  deep  interest  when  they 
took  place,  and  they  will  be  studied  by  military  critics 
always. 

I  enclose  a  notice  it  became  my  sad  duty  to  write, 
two  months  ago,  of  a  most  dear  friend — here  in  our 
household,  "a  cherished  visitant" — taken,  after  a  very 
short  illness,  to  his  rest.  My  words,  imperfect  as  they 
are,  will  not,  I  feel  sure,  fail  to  make  clear  to  you  the 
beauty  of  our  friend's  character,  and  they  will,  perhaps, 
incidentally  help  you  to  know  more  of  our  people — the 
true  refinement  which  is  to  be  found  in  quiet  places  all 
over  our  land.  As  a  Churchman  you  will  appreciate 
Charles  Kinsman's  earnest  faith,  and  his  singleness  of 
heart.  You  will  note,  too,  how  absolute  his  belief  was 
in  all  high  doctrine,  and  that  this  belief  was  to  him 
perfect  guidance  in  holiness  of  living.  His  loss  is  an 
unspeakable  sorrow  to  me  and  mine.  He  was  god- 
father to  my  eldest  boy.  It  is  natural  for  me  to  turn 
to  the  friends  who  remain  to  me  after  such  a  loss,  and 
perhaps,  my  dear  Coleridge,  I  am  the  more  impelled  to 
make  of  you  the  request  I  do  at  the  beginning  of  my 
letter. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  Wister  that  he  had 
met  your  father,  and  that  he  seemed  well  and  strong. 
Indeed,  all  that  Wister  reported  of  you  and  yours  was 
satisfactory.  I  have  the  hope  myself  of  being  able  to 
pay  a  short  visit  to  England  this  year.  Your  friends 
here  are  well.     Old  Mr.  Binney  is  hale  and  vigorous. 

Our  public  matters  are  not  interesting  now,  at  least 
not  pleasant  to  write  about.  Slowly  we  of  the  North 
are  accomplishing  that  which  we  have  felt  was  the  duty 
most  incumbent  upon  us,  since  the  closing  of  the  war — 
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the  protection  of  the  black  race  at  the  South.  Congress, 
which  is  the  real  government  of  the  country,  is  pro- 
viding, little  by  little,  for  this  class,  and  by  so  doing 
benefitting,  in  an  almost  equal  degree,  and  in  spite  of 
themselves,  the  whites  of  the  South.  Two  years  more 
of  Johnson's  Presidency,  however,  remain:  then  will 
come  Colfax,  probably,  or  perhaps  Grant,  and  the 
country  will  be  relieved  of  what  is  a  deep  disgrace. 
The  hold  which  the  Republicans — the  better  class  in 
every  sense — have  obtained  of  the  Government  is  secure, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  for  years  to  come.  We  are  watching 
with  extreme  interest  here  your  own  political  contest, 
fully  realizing  its  importance. 

Ever  yours, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

House  of  Commons, 

The  Annunciation,  1867. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  happen  to  be  in  London  to-day  for  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  as  I  got  down 
here  too  late  to  get  a  seat,  I  will  write  a  line  to  you  at 
once  before  Dizzy  gets  up.  Your  letter  reached  me 
this  morning.  I  congratulate  you  and  Mrs.  Yarnall 
heartily  on  your  little  fellow,  and,  if  it  is  any  the  least 
pleasure  to  you,  it  will,  I  assure  you,  be  a  great  gratifi- 
cation to  me  to  be  his  godfather.  I  wish  I  could  come 
over  and  stand  in  person,  but  I  will  duly  keep  the  day, 
if  you  can  let  me  know  when  it  is,  and  I  will  put  his 
name  in  my  Bishop  Andrewes,  along  with  a  list  of  god- 
children already  almost  too  numerous.  God  bless  you 
and  him  now  and  always. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  political  row  in  which,  though 
I  am  told  my  own  political  fortunes  are  to  be  affected 
by  it,  I  cannot  get  myself  to  take  any  interest.     That 
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some  bill  will  pass,  that  the  present  Government  are 
irretrievably  damaged,  and  that  before  long  some  fresh 
combination  will  have  to  be  made,  I  feel  sure.  But  the 
longer  I  remain  out  of  office,  the  better  in  all  ways  for 
myself.  I  have  many  hints  that  I  have  reached,  or  am 
fast  reaching,  the  limit  of  my  working  power  ;  the  last 
few  months  mind  and  body  both  have  shown  signs  of 
failing,  and  though,  I  dare  say,  I  shall  right  again,  I 
have  been,  no  doubt,  overstrained. 

I  will  send  you  a  few  copies  of  a  Long  Vacation 
Eclogue  of  mine,  which  may  interest  you  for  a  few 
minutes  and  show  you  where  I  gather  freshness  after  a 
year's  toil.   .   .   . 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  see  any  friend  of  yours — 
but  sometimes  I  fear  they  must  think  me  neglectful,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  make  another  person  know  how  much 
I  am  engaged. 

I  rejoice  in  the  course  of  the  Republicans.  Seward 
is  turning  out  ill,  I  think.  Now  I  must  go  and  hear 
Dizzy. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  John  Duke  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  April  28,  1867. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

I  received  your  kind  letter  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
accordingly  this  day  a  week  ago,  being  the  afternoon  of 
Easter,  our  little  boy  was  christened..  .   .   . 

I  rejoice  for  you  that  your  father  has  the  comfort,  in 
his  declining  years,  of  witnessing  your  success  and 
advancement,  and  I  can  well  understand  your  happiness 
in  that  he  is  still  at  hand  to  help  you  with  his  most 
wise  counsel.  Seventy-seven  years  passed  in  honour! 
Precious  to  you  beyond  words  what  has  thus  far  been! 
May  there  be  yet  added  many  goodly  years ! 


f 
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To  me  there  has  now  come  the  trial  of  seeing  the  life 
of  my  father,  aged  also  seventy-seven,  draw  towards  its 
close.  I  can  only  hope  for  an  alleviation  of  suffering : 
to  his  malady  there  can  be  but  one  issue.  It  is  hard 
to  have  to  look,  day  after  day,  upon  bodily  pain,  borne, 
it  is  true,  very  patiently,  but  none  the  less  severe.  A 
beautiful  Christian  life  my  father's  has  been — a  model 
of  meekness,  of  kindliness,  of  courtesy.  And  now,  to 
the  family  circle  which  gathers  round  him,  he  is  the 
object  of  mingled  love  and  reverence,  becoming  daily 
more  dear  to  us  as  we  watch  his  slow  decay.  My  dear 
mother,  aged  seventy-three,  is,  happily,  able  to  care  for 
him. 

But  you  are  so  busy  a  man  that  I  must  not  write  more 
on  personal  matters.  A  word  or  two  as  to  politics. 
Matters  at  the  South  look  better  than  they  did.  The 
military  reconstruction  bill  is  working  well,  and  the 
people  seem  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  it.  General  Grant, 
now  in  the  city,  expresses  his  approval  of  the  bill :  he 
says  he  was  doubtful  beforehand  of  the  expediency  of 
the  blacks  voting.  But  he  is  satisfied  now  that  to  allow 
them  to  do  so  was  the  only  course.  On  the  whole,  I 
feel  that  we  are  making  wise  progress. 

Always  yours  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 

From  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

House  of  Commons,  2nd  April,  1869. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

One  of  our  interminable  debates  on  Navy 
estimates  is  going  on  :  they  are  talking  about  turret  ships 
and  such  things,  about  which  I  know  nothing  and  (except 
that  I  care  for  old  England's  safety  and  honour)  care 
nothing,  but  as  to  which  I  must  needs  stay  and  record 
my  vote,  so  I  try  to  pass  a  few  peaceful  moments  with 
you. 
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In  a  few  days  I  hope  to  send  you  a  copy  of  my  speech 
in  extenso  in  the  Ritual  case,  on  which  your  and  my 
friends  were  a  little  hard.  I  quite  agree  that,  in  a  case 
like  that,  a  man  should  not  speak  at  all  if  he  is  to  speak 
in  the  teeth  of  his  convictions.  But  I  did  not  speak  in 
the  teeth  of  my  convictions  at  all,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
I  said  nothing  which  I  could  not,  in  substance,  repeat 
now  to  you  in  friendly  talk  if  we  were  walking  over 
our  Devonshire  hills  together.  Of  course,  everything 
I  do  might  be  much  better  done,  in  temper  and  expres- 
sion, but  I  did,  and  do,  think  Ritualists  are  doing  almost 
unmixed  harm  to  the  cause  of  the  Church  and  Christi- 
anity itself,  and  if  it  had  been  held  that  these  things 
were  within  our  Church  liberty,  it  would  have  been  an 
ill  time  for  the  Church  herself.  I  am  not  violently  in 
love  with  Estabhshments,  nor  blind  to  their  defects,  but 
in  England,  and  now,  an  Establishment  is,  with  all  its 
shortcomings,  an  inestimable  possession  to  us — not  only 
as  securing  the  teaching  of  religion  everywhere,  but  in 
the  wide  tolerant  spirit  which  its  being  an  Establishment, 
and  having  great  lawyers  and  statesmen  for  its  court  of 
ultimate  appeal,  necessitates.  That  is  my  real  opinion, 
and  I  think  I  did  right  to  express  it. 

I  have  not  written  to  you  since  I  became  an  official. 
I  resisted  all  I  could,  but  Gladstone,  Bright,  Palmer  and 
Cardwell  overcame  me.  I  don't  like  office  at  all,  but 
a  man  cannot  do  in  these  things  as  he  likes,  and  so  here 
I  am,  I  suppose,  in  harness  till  I  can  get  out  of  it  alto- 
gether. I  wish  I  could  get  away  for  good,  but  of  that 
there  is  Httle  chance,  for  professional  fortunes,  by  some 
great  men  and  great  luck  are  slowly  made  ;  and  I  began 
from  nothing,  married  early,  and  have  three  boys.  You 
will  have  had  enough  of  me  by  this  time. 

I  wonder  if  you  have,  at  last,  s:ot  a  great  man  for 
your  President.  You  seem  to  have  a  high-minded, 
sensible  and  resolute  one,  at  any  rate.  I  wish  he  may 
be  able  to  bring  about  a  real  solution  of  the  differences 
between  us  just  now.     They  are  not  very  important 
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now,  but  no  doubt  they  may  have  serious  consequences 
hereafter,  and  it  is  well,  while  there  is  peace,  to  set  about 
wiping  off  old  scores,  if  there  are  any  which  can  be  wiped 
off. 

Please  God  we  are  getting  closer  to  the  National  heart 
and  National  feeling  by  this  new  Reform  Bill.  No  one 
can  tell  yet  what  the  effect  will  be.  This  first  Reformed 
Parliament  is  not  very  different  from  the  last  except  that 
it  is  a  Gladstone  Parliament,  and  means  in  earnest  to 
get  rid  of  the  Irish  Church.  When  that  is  gone,  and 
go  it  will  I  expect  this  year,  our  Irish  difficulties  will 
begin.  The  Land  and  Inheritance  and  Education — all 
these  things  which  really  touch  men  in  England  will  have 
to  be  dealt  with.  I  doubt  the  unity  of  feeling  and 
sincerity  of  the  Liberal  Party  on  any  one  of  them. 
However,  we  are  a  strong  Administration,  and  we  have 
a  most  powerful  Chief  in  Gladstone,  and  we  shall  not 
fall  without  a  good  struggle. 

I  hope  you  have  liked  the  Keble  which  my  father  has 
written.  The  second  edition  will  be  out  shortly,  and 
will  have  a  good  many  more  letters  in  it,  and  some 
corrections.  The  letters  are  chiefly  to  Hurrell  Froude, 
and  these  were  discovered  in  a  packet  in  a  cupboard  in 
an  old  house  of  the  Froude  family  and  sent  at  once  to 
my  father.  They  will  be  published  separately  for  pur- 
chasers of  the  first  edition.  It  has  been  a  great  effort 
for  my  father  ;  I  was  rather  afraid  how  it  might  go  with 
him.  But  it  seems  to  have  done  him  no  great  harm, 
though  he  is  just  seventy-nine :  the  success  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  to  him.      My  mother  ages  a  good  deal. 

Now  I  must  go  and  show  in  the  House. 
Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 
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From  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Heath's  Court,  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
13th  October,  1869. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  meant  to  have  written  to  you  from  Dartmoor, 
where  I  was  for  five  weeks  after  the  work  of  the  Session 
was  over.  But  partly  the  work  of  the  Government, 
which  never  stops  even  in  vacation,  and  partly  the  delight 
of  doing  nothing  but  what  I  was  obliged  to  do,  kept 
me  employed  all  the  time.  Now  the  vacation  is  fast 
wearing  away,  and  I  must  not  let  it  come  to  an  end 
without  a  line  to  you. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  find  that  you  had  personal  anxieties 
to  contend  with.  I  trust  they  are  diminishing,  or  gone. 
I  always  have  looked  on  you  as  singularly  free  from  the 
speculative  turn  which  we  perhaps  unfairly  ascribe  to 
the  Americans,  and  it  would  be  hard  if  you  should  have 
the  troubles  of  speculative  men  without  that  intoxicating 
excitement  which  seems  with  many  of  them  to  have  an 
irresistible  charm.  I  shall  be  very  anxious  to  hear  that 
all  is  well  with  you. 

I  am  very  glad  you  like  my  father's  Keble.  It  has 
been  a  great  success  in  this  country  :  the  only  fault  that 
is  found  with  it  is  that  it  is  Keble  a  la  Coleridge.  Many 
people  did  not  like  to  intrust  their  letters  to  any  one, 
as  yet,  for  publication,  and  the  consequence  is  the  book 
is,  no  doubt,  too  much  one  view  of  Keble.  I  knew  him 
well  enough  to  be  sure  there  was  another — not  incon- 
sistent but  different,  and  wanted  to  get  a  clear  idea  of 
the  whole  man.  In  truth,  we  are  too  near  him  as  yet 
to  get  the  true  view.  My  father's  is  very  beautiful  :  he 
was  all  that,  but  he  was  much  more,  and  so  when  his 
opera  omnia  come  to  be  collected,  I  am  satisfied  it  will 
appear.  The  book  has  aged  my  father  :  he  is  nearly  80. 
You  would  not  see  much  change,  perhaps,  if  you  spent 
an  evening  with  him,  but  you  would  if  you  spent  a  week. 
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It  was  a  great  comfort  and  pleasure  to  have  him  with 
us  in  our  great  Irish  Church  struggle.  His  convictions 
on  that  subject  have  been  gradually  changing,  and  it 
was  a  complete  surprise  to  me  (for  I  carefully  abstained 
from  talking  to  him  about  it)  when  he  told  me  that  I 
was  at  liberty,  in  proposing  our  Liberal  candidate  for 
the  county  at  a  great  meeting,  to  mention  that  he  should 
support  him  on  the  distinct  ground  of  his  agreement 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  as  to  the  Irish  Church.  We  have 
carried  our  measure  since  I  wrote — a  great  and  just 
measure  if  ever  there  was  one,  and  one  pregnant  with 
consequences  of  the  noblest  sort,  both  to  Ireland  and  to 
England.  In  Ireland  it  will  show  that  we  are  at  last 
capable  of  looking  at  Irish  things,  in  England,  from  an 
Irish  point  of  view,  and  it  will  be  a  note  of  warning  to 
our  Church  Establishment  here,  which,  if  she  is  wise, 
will  turn  to  her  great  good.  The  Land  question  and  the 
Education  question  are  before  us,  both  hard  nuts  to 
crack,  the  latter,  in  my  judgment,  much  harder  than 
the  former,  and  much  more  likely  to  produce  a  serious 
split  in  the  Liberal  Party.  For  there  are  a  set  of  men 
amongst  us — good  men,  and  men  in  earnest,  who  will 
not  give  to  Roman  Catholics,  nor  to  Protestants  either, 
with  a  definite  creed  {i.e.  if  they  can  help  it),  that  liberty 
in  education  which  they  claim  for  themselves.  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  quite  prepared  to  have  their  secular 
education  presented  to  them  by  a  secular  University, 
but  they  claim  to  have  their  Colleges  in  the  University, 
in  which  they  may  teach  what  they  think  true  in  rehgion. 
A  certain  set  of  Liberals,  seeing  truly  enough  how  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  tells  against  liberal  ideas  in 
general,  say — No  :  if  you  want  a  degree,  and  the  benefits 
of  a  University,  you  ska//  have  a  University  in  which  no 
religion  is  taught,  and  you  shall  not  have  exclusive 
Colleges  in  a  general  University.  To  me,  I  confess, 
this  seems  very  //liberal,  and  doing  evil  that  good  may 
come.  But  many  of  our  best  men  are  fanatical  about 
it,  and  I  foresee  a  considerable  storm.     However,  we 
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carry  Gladstone  at  the  helm,  and  he  is  a  great  man,  and 
a  good  man,  and  as  yet  a  thoroughly  trusted  man  by  the 
whole  party.  Our  common  friend,  Forster,  has  wonder- 
fully distinguished  himself,  and  risen  very  high  this 
Session.  His  has  been  the  great  success  of  the  present 
Government,  next  to  Gladstone  himself  ;  and  he  well 
deserves  it,  for  a  finer  fellow,  and  more  candid  and  gentle 
and  considerate  under  his  rough  outside,  and  an  abler 
man,  I  hardly  know.  To  do  the  House  justice,  though 
they  sometimes  admire  men  they  ought  not,  they  very 
seldom  fail  to  admire  men  they  ought,  and  his  power 
and  influence  is  becoming  very  remarkable.  You  saw 
what  he  said,  I  dare  say,  about  the  recognition  of 
belligerency :  you  may  also  have  seen  what  Beach  Law- 
rence said  about  it  at  Bristol  the  other  day,  and  I  can 
say  no  more.  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  plain  that  on 
this  head  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  pretence  for  the 
American  feeling.  As  to  the  "Alabama,"  that  is  a  very 
different  story  :  I  always  did  think  we  were  wrong  about 
it,  and  I  think  so  still,  and  I  think  the  child  that  is  unborn 
will  rue  the  so-called  triumphant  speeches  of  SirRoundell 
Palmer.  He  is  a  man  of  consummate  ability,  who  took 
up  these  questions  without  much  previous  knowledge  and 
preparation.  Let  us  hope  that  we  may  come  to  some 
quiet  settlement  of  the  case  before  many  years  are  out. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  new  Bishops,  I  dare  say  ; 
one  of  them  is  John  Mackarness,  my  brother-in-law,  and 
I  think  you  met  him  here  with  my  sister.  Indeed,  now 
I  remember,  you  made  a  speech  as  a  distinguished 
American  at  one  of  his  meetings  at  Honiton,  when  you 
were  staying  with  us.  He  goes  to  Oxford  to  succeed 
Wilberforce,  who  is  translated  to  Winchester.  At 
Exeter  we  have  at  last  lost  our  old  lion,  who  lived  on 
to  ninety-two,  and,  till  quite  the  few  last  weeks,  was  as 
vigorous  as  ever  in  mind,  though  for  fifteen  years  past 
he  had  been  too  feeble  to  do  much  work  in  his  huge 
diocese — huge,  that  is,  according  to  our  notions,  for  it 
was  140  miles  long  and  an  average  40  or  50  miles  broad. 
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Temple,  of  Rugby,  succeeds  him,  an  old  and  intimate 
friend  of  mine — a  brother-scholar  at  Balliol,  and  a  fast 
friend  for  years.  They  are  making  a  great  stir  because 
he  wrote  one  of  the  Essays  and  Reviews ^  but  I  honour 
Gladstone  for  his  firmness,  and  I  think  the  exclusive  men 
must  be  told  that  their  reign  is  over,  and  that  if  the 
Establishment  is  to  continue,  it  can  only  be  by  taking 
note  of  the  great  schools  of  thought  into  which  the 
Christianity  of  England  is  divided. 

I  do  a  little  in  the  way  of  new  reading,  and  only  a 
little.  I  have  gone  through  my  usual  volume  of  Words- 
worth (I  do  one  every  three  or  four  months,  and  then 
begin  again),  and  now,  chiefly  in  deference  to  Words- 
worth, I  am  working  through  Thomson's  Seasons,  which 
I  had  not  read  since  I  left  Eton.  They  deserve  their 
fame.  The  diction  is  detestable,  but  the  thoughts,  the 
whole  tone,  the  close  observation,  are  very  fine,  and  very 
wonderful  considering  when  they  were  written. 

Good-bye.  All  here  join  in  kindest  remembrances  to 
your  wife. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 


From  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

House  of  Commons, 

ist  April,  1870. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  cannot  easily  tell  you  what  a  sorrow  your 
letter  was  to  me.  I  had  heard  certainly  that  dear  Horace 
Binney  had  seemed  weak  and  wanting  in  robust  health 
for  some  time  past,  and  his  photograph  showed  that  a 
marked  change  had  passed  over  the  healthy,  vigorous 
man  who  was  with  us  in  18  54.  But  then  we  fancy  here 
that  Americans  do  lose  their  young  looks  early  without 
being  at  all  the  shorter  lived  for  it :  so  that  his  death 
was  a  real  shock  to  us  all.     I  do  not  know  any  man  of 
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whom  I  actually  saw  so  little  for  whom  I  had  so  strong 
an  affection.  Our  correspondence  was  constant,  and  he 
did  that  most  pleasant  of  all  friendly  acts,  I  mean  recom- 
mending to  us,  from  time  to  time,  friends  of  his  own, 
all  of  whom,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  it  was  a  real 
privilege  to  know,  and  who  kept  alive  our  memories  of 
one  another  more  freshly  even  than  letters  do.  I  always 
used  to  feel  that  I  should  not  be  a  stranger  in  Philadelphia 
when  I  could  turn  to  you  and  him  and  Clay  as  old 
friends.  What  a  loss  he  must  be  to  you  all!  I  wrote 
at  once  to  his  father,  and  have  had  from  him,  in  return, 
one  of  those  touching  and  noble  letters  which  only  a 
grand  old  man  like  him  can  write.  It  has  been  evidently 
a  hard  blow  to  him,  and  although  the  dignity  and  religion 
of  his  nature  bear  him  up  under  it,  it  has  cut  very  deep. 
I  was  very  much  pleased  and  interested  with  all  that 
was  done  in  Philadelphia  to  show  your  public  sense  of 
Horace  Binney's  high  and  pure  character.  We  are  less 
demonstrative,  and  the  curse  of  Aristocracy  is  upon  us, 
debasing  the  simplicity  of  our  feelings  and  corrupting 
our  mode  of  showing  it.  But  I  think  we  have  not  the 
feeling  which  you  have  ;  it  is  not  only  that  we  are  too 
proud  and  shy  to  show  it,  but  we  have  it  not.  And  to 
me  it  was  infinitely  moving  to  see  in  a  great  city  like 
yours  the  general  recognition  of  the  worth  and  the 
mourning  over  the  passing  away  of  a  simple,  unpre- 
tending Christian  gentleman  like  our  friend. 

I  am  sorry  for  your  loss  and  your  troubles  too.  The 
latter,  I  hope,  as  once  before,  have  by  this  time  and  by 
means  of  your  prudence  passed  away.  The  other  must 
be  grievous  to  you — for,  as  Gray  most  truly  says  in  one 
of  his  letters,  a  man  can  have  but  one  mother.  For 
myself,  I  have  found  that  the  living  on  of  those  with 
whom  I  have  lived  always,  and  who  are  the  generation 
above  m^e,  adds  a  zest,  indeed,  is  more  than  half  the 
pleasure  of  living  at  all — and  their  love  and  their  satis- 
faction, so  unselfish  and  so  ungrudging  as  it  always  is, 
are  one  of  the  chief  blessings  even  of  moderate  success. 
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Certainly  till  you  grow  quite  old,  love  runs  down,  not 
up,  and  the  love  of  our  father  and  mother  is  deeper  much 
than  that  of  our  children.  May  God  bless  you  and 
strengthen  you  to  bear  what  He  sees  fit  to  send  upon 
you. 

It  is  a  rude  turn  from  such  thoughts  to  the  strife  and 
wrangling  of  politics,  yet  I  am  sure  you  will  rejoice,  as 
I  do,  at  the  great  stride  in  public  estimation  which 
Forster  has  made  this  year.  He  has  undertaken  a  most 
difficult  measure,  and  the  unreasonableness  and  bitter- 
ness of  some  of  the  Dissenters  and  the  Secularists  try 
him  hard.  But  he  will  carry  his  scheme  in  its  essentials, 
and  he  has  displayed  the  same  great  capacity  and  fine 
qualities  which  he  displayed  last  year.  In  truth,  I  seem 
myself  to  see  in  him  almost  the  only  possible  or  probable 
succession  to  Gladstone's  great  power  and  pre-eminence. 
It  is  some  years  off,  no  doubt,  yet,  but  it  will  come.  .  .  . 
Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge. 

January  15  th,  1871. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

I  have  been  reading  lately  Hawthorne's 
English  Note  Book.  This  book  brings  one  into  com- 
panionship with  the  man,  and  is  as  though  one  had  been 
in  companionship  with  him  day  after  day.  It  is  very 
different  from  what  he  put  forth  himself,  for  upon  that 
he  bestowed,  it  is  manifest,  no  end  of  labour.  Yet  there 
is  painstaking  description  always,  and  as  you  go  with 
him  from  place  to  place,  it  is  as  though  you  saw  with 
your  bodily  eyes  all  that  he  tells  of.  I  send  you  the 
book,  although  you  may  have  it  already,  as  you  are 
quick  to  inform  yourself  as  to  what  is  best  in  our  litera- 
ture. I  heard  the  other  day  some  facts  about  Hawthorne 
that  were  very  sad.     He  was  in  Rome,  you  know,  for 
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a  good  while,  and  one  day  his  daughter  Una  was  taken 
by  her  English  governess  out  on  to  the  Campagna,  and 
there  remained  till  nearly  nightfall.  The  governess 
was  sketching,  and  did  not  perceive  it  had  grown  late. 
The  young  girl  took  Roman  fever,  and  though  she 
recovered,  as  to  her  bodily  part,  her  mind  was  disordered. 
They  returned  to  England,  where  everything  was  done 
that  could  be,  and  at  last  there  came  restoration.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  this  was  before  or  after  their  return  to 
America ;  but  the  cure  was  complete.  The  anxiety 
which  the  case  caused  told  heavily  upon  Hawthorne, 
seeming  to  weaken  his  own  mind.  What  he  feared,  and 
what  his  friends  feared  for  him,  was  softening  of  the 
brain.  Travel  was  advised,  and  in  company  with  Mr. 
Ticknor,  he  left  Boston  for  a  tour  in  the  South.  They 
reached  Philadelphia,  and  were  at  a  hotel  here,  when,  sud- 
denly, in  the  night,  Mr.  Ticknor  died.  Mr.  Hawthorne 
returned  to  New  England,  and  three  months  afterwards 
he  died  at  the  house  of  ex-President  Pierce.  It  was 
President  Pierce  who  gave  him  the  Consulship  at  Liver- 
pool, which  was  ease  and  comfort  to  him  after  long  years 
of  narrow  fortune.  I  must  not  say  more  of  him,  though 
my  thoughts  are  full  of  him  after  reading  his  Journal. 

I  feel  rather  sorry  for  another  gifted  American,  Mr. 
Motley,  for  the  failure  he  has  made  as  an  Ambassador. 
I  never  felt  quite  satisfied  with  the  appointment,  for  he 
seemed  before  all  things  a  man  of  letters.  His  removal, 
without  notice  beforehand,  seemed  harsh,  but  the  public 
good,  Mr.  Secretary  Fish  says,  required  the  change,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  act  at  once.  You  will  be  struck  in 
England  with  the  President's  ordering  the  removal  of 
a  Minister  at  once  because  he  used  language  that  might 
be  considered  that  of  menace.  Surely  this  is  conclusive 
as  to  the  real  feeling  of  this  country.  I  told  Mr.  Forster 
and  yourself  that  evening  at  the  Reform  Club  that,  once 
the  "Alabama"  claims  were  settled,  we  should  be  friends 
with  you — that  we  had  no  other  ground  for  quarrel. 
As  a  matter  of  opinion,  we  may  still  think  you  were 
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over-hasty  in  the  acknowledgment  of  belligerency,  but 
this  will  not  in  the  least  hinder  our  taking  every  English- 
man who  comes  here,  who  is  personally  worthy,  to  our 
hearts.  The  testimony  is,  I  believe,  unvarying  which 
your  countrymen  bear  on  their  return.  A  sister  of  Mr. 
Bright's,  I  may  mention,  is  here  now,  and  is  received 
everywhere,  of  course,  with  great  kindness.  She  spent 
a  few  days  with  us  at  our  country  home. 

The  new  Minister  we  are  sending  out.  General 
Schenck,  I  hope  will  be  acceptable  to  you :  he  is  from 
the  West — the  true  America.  We  on  the  seaboard  are 
too  much  the  reflection  of  Europe.  Let  us  hope  he 
will  settle  the  "Alabama"  question. 

I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  dear  old  Mr.  Binney 
the  other  day,  January  4th,  on  his  entering  his  ninety- 
second  year.  He  was  sweet  and  gracious  in  manner,  as 
of  old,  and  his  mind  seemed  as  bright  as  ever,  and  his 
talk  flowed  on  on  questions  of  the  day — the  war  and 
the  terrible  downfall  of  the  French — with  its  usual 
strength  and  clearness.  He  had  not  heard  lately,  he  said, 
from  your  father,  and  I  think  he  added  he  did  not  owe 
him  a  letter.  Something  was  said  of  you,  and  he  went 
into  another  room  and  brought  out  what  seemed  to  be 
a  file  of  your  letters,  and  referred  to  the  last  one  received. 
He  is  a  wonderful  old  man  truly !  He  had,  as  you  may 
be  aware,  a  slight  attack  of  paralysis  six  months  ago. 
You  must  hasten,  I  fear,  if  you  hope  to  see  him.  I 
don't  know  a  finer  specimen  of  the  English-speaking 
race. 

Our  Horace  Binney  I  think  of  ever,  but  especially  in 
the  Communion  service  at  our  beautiful  church  of  St. 
James  the  Less.  He  lies  in  the  churchyard  there,  and, 
as  we  give  thanks  for  the  "good  examples"  of  those 
who  now  rest  from  their  labours,  the  thought  of  him 
comes  constantly  to  me.  It  is  a  peaceful  resting-place, 
and  the  church  itself  is  the  fairest  architecture  in  America 
because  an  absolutely  pure  specimen  of  Early  English. 

This  letter  will  reach  you  just  as  the  stir  and  tumult 
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of  your  parliamentary  life  is  beginning  again.  Do  not 
let  your  health  suffer  from  excessive  work.  It  is  true, 
labour  such  as  yours  one  can  no  doubt  bear  up  under, 
for  it  is,  in  the  main,  happy  work  as  being  crowned  with 
success. 

I  am  living  a  quiet  life  ;  enjoying  books  as  of  old, 
feeling,  as  I  almost  never  did  before,  the  charm  of  our 
temperate  climate  and  bright  skies.  We  have  had  the 
loveliest  autumn,  cloudless  days,  with  rain  at  reasonable 
intervals  ;  and  the  winter,  thus  far,  has  been  equally 
satisfactory.  I  go  out  on  the  ice  with  my  two  little  girls, 
aged  eight  and  eleven,  and  my  eldest  boy,  aged  six,  and 
we  all  skate  together,  and  the  fun  is  great.  Our  own 
river,  the  Wissahickon,  falls  into  the  Schuylkill.  The 
other  day  I  went  with  my  eldest  girl  from  near  this  con- 
fluence to  the  city  and  back,  a  distance  of  four  miles. 
The  river  is  half  a  mile  in  width  :  the  ice  was  smooth  and 
strong  the  whole  way.  The  wooded  banks  and  the  fair 
rounded  hills  make  this  a  noble  river.  The  ground  on 
both  sides  for  three  miles  or  so  is  now  secured  as  a 
public  park,  and  works  are  in  progress  which  will  make 
it  the  finest  park  in  America.  Let  us  hope  that  no 
destruction,  like  that  which  has  come  on  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  may  visit  it.     Alas!    for  France. 

I  have  said  little  as  to  our  public  matters.  General 
Grant's  administration  satisfies  the  country.  There  is 
but  one  drawback  to  the  general  hopeful  look  of  matters 
here,  and  that  lies  in  the  New  York  iniquity — the  Erie 
railway  villainy.  This  is  growing  now  so  monstrous 
that  it  must  come  to  an  end.  But  it  is  deeply  humili- 
ating to  us.  It  is  long  since  I  have  heard  of  the  health 
of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Coleridge.  Your  solicitude  for 
them  must  be  great  with  their  advancing  years. 
Always  yours  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 
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From  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

I  Sussex  Square,  W., 

2oth  February,  1871. 

Thank  you,  my  dear  Yarnall,  very  heartily  for 
sending  me  Hawthorne's  English  Note  Book.  You 
know  how  very  much  I  admire  Hawthorne  as  a  writer  ; 
I  am  rather  ashamed  that  I  have  not  read  either  his 
English  or  American  Note  Books.  I  think  he  is  your 
greatest  writer  ;  though  Poe  and  Bryant  and  Irving  are 
also,  I  think,  immortal  men.  Hawthorne  was,  I  am 
told,  an  odd  man,  and  did  not  get  on  very  well  in  English 
society,  and  I  gather  from  his  book  on  England  that  he 
did  not  much  like  us.  We  are  a  foolishly  sensitive 
people,  and  his  book  was  abused,  I  think,  very  unfairly. 
The  tone  of  it,  on  the  whole,  was  just  and  kindly  ;  but 
there  were,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  sentences  which  a  fine 
sense  of  hospitality  would  have  suppressed — no  more. 

You  will  not  suspect  me  of  any  unfriendliness,  but  I 
think  at  present  it  is  a  pity  we  send  out  this  Commission. 
Since  I  have  been  in  office  I  have  had  to  see  the  American 
diplomatic  letters  pretty  frequently,  and  I  cannot  believe 
that  your  statesmen  write  to  other  nations  as  they  do  to 
us.  I  seriously  think  the  best  way  to  a  good  under- 
standing would  be  for  our  Government  to  say  that  we 
will  not  have  any  further  intercourse  till  you  can  write 
letters  and  behave  like  other  nations.  I  am  quite  in 
earnest.  Mr.  Fish's  letters  are  insolent  to  a  degree 
which,  till  I  saw  them  myself,  I  could  not  have  believed, 
and,  as  I  can  hardly  fancy  he  is  equally  insolent  to  France 
and  Russia,  it  wears  the  appearance  of  a  calculated 
insolence — assumed  for  a  purpose,  either  for  home  publi- 
cation or  because  he  thinks  it  safe.  Whichever  it  is,  I 
think  he  should  be  plainly  but  civilly  told  that  we  do 
not  desire  a  quarrel,  but  that  we  are  ready  to  take  up  his 
glove  if  he  throws  it  down,  and  that,  unless  he  means 
to  throw  it  down,  he  must  really  keep  a  civil  tongue  in 
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his  head,  or  we  must  send  him  to  Coventry  !  Between 
ourselves^  I  said  all  this  in  other  language  in  a  Report  to 
our  Government  the  other  day,  and  the  matter  is  getting 
to  be  serious.  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  new  Ambassador 
will  bring  things  round  a  little.  I  never  was  an  admirer 
of  Mr.  Motley  as  a  Minister,  and  I  think  your  people 
behaved  perfectly  well  and  rightly  in  the  matter  of  his 
recall. 

To  turn  to  pleasanter  subjects.  We  are  all  delighted 
with  the  strides  Forster  has  made  in  public  estimation, 
and,  now  that  he  has  taken  up  the  Ballot  Bill,  the  little 
soreness  which  he  created  by  some  parts  of  his  great 
Education  measure  is  sure  to  die  away.  The  Ministry, 
however,  has  made  a  lot  of  small  mistakes  this  session, 
and  is  not  so  strong  as  it  was.  We  shall  tide  on,  how- 
ever, through  this  Parliament,  and,  I  think,  most  likely 
through  another,  and  by  that  time  I,  at  least,  shall  have 
had  enough  of  it. 

I  shall  send  you  soon  something  I  am  reprinting,  a 
curious  and  very  scarce  devotional  book  of  the  sixteenth 
century — an  old  English  translation  of  it — which  I  think 
will  interest  you.  Lamennais  translated  it  while  still 
a  Catholic  :  though  not  equal  to  the  Imitation,  it  breathes 
the  same  spirit,  and  has  a  good  deal  in  common  with  it. 

Our  ritualists,  as  you  will  see,  have  had  a  tremendous 
blow  dealt  to  them  by  the  Privy  Council  in  the  judgment 
against  a  great  Brighton  ritualist.  I  think  myself  the 
judgment  wrong  and  unjust,  but  there  are  no  means  of 
reviewing  it,  and  for  the  Church  of  England  it  settles 
the  question.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  ritualists, 
who  have  done  a  deal  of  mischief ;  and  still  less  for  the 
sacerdotalism  of  which  they  are  the  advocates.  But  they 
had  got  hold  of  a  fine  and  true  idea  of  worship,  and  I 
think  it  a  very  serious  matter  that  all  external  symboliz- 
ing of  the  Sacrifice  in  Holy  Communion  is  by  this 
judgment  declared  absolutely  illegal.  I  can  hardly  think 
the  judgment  will  be  acquiesced  in,  and  yet  the  ritualists 
are  neither  numerous  nor  important  enough  to  have  the 
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least  chance  of  standing  alone.  Whether,  if  they  had 
stayed  and  not  been  checked,  they  might  not  have  pro- 
voked a  secession  of  another  sort,  is,  I  think,  very 
doubtful.   .   .   . 

My  dear  father,  at  nearly  8i,  continues  wonderfully 
well :  his  interest  in  life  is  unflagging,  and  yet  his  saintly 
resignation  to  go  or  stay,  as  to  God  seems  good,  and  the 
constant  abiding  sense  of  God's  presence  under  which  he 
lives,  I  never  saw  surpassed,  and  never  equalled  except 
in  Keble.  I  am  very  well.  I  do  not  like  my  work, 
either  in  the  profession  or  the  House,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  an  honest  critic  would  say  that  my  work  in  both 
places  showed  it.  But  I  get  through  it  somehow,  and 
shall,  I  suppose,  till  I  am  quite  found  out. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend.  Very  kind  regards  to 
Mrs.  Yarnall. 

Always  affectionately  yours, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 


From  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

I  Sussex  Square,  June  9,  1871. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  have  been  reprinting  a  very  curious  and 
scarce  book,  and  have  limited  my  reprint  to  a  very  few 
copies.  I  send  you  a  large  paper  one,  which  may  have, 
in  your  eyes  at  any  rate,  a  bibliographical  value.   .   .   . 

This  is  a  very  shabby  letter,  but  I  am  overworked 
with  Parliament,  night  after  night,  and  the  Tichborne 
case,  the  most  oppressive  case  I  ever  was  in.  It  will  kill 
me,  I  almost  expect,  before  I  have  done. 

Excuse  extreme  brevity,  and  with  my  love  to  my  little 
godchild,  to  whom  I  wish  you  would  pass  on  my  book 
when  you  die,  believe  me  always. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 
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From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  July  21,  1 8  7 1 . 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your  beautiful 
volume.  It  is  exquisite  as  to  paper  and  type  and  bind- 
ing, and  then  the  matter  of  it  gives  it  value  for  all  the 
days    of   one's   life.      I    shall    place    your   note   inside, 

making  it  a  part  of  the  book,  and  so  the  small  H can 

claim  it  as  his  own  when  the  fulness  of  time  as  to  myself 
shall  come.  The  English  of  the  unknown  translator  is 
singularly  clear  and  forcible.  You  have  done  a  good 
work  in  saving  for  future  generations  what  is  so  excellent. 
It  was  a  critical  moment  in  the  fate  of  the  small  volume 
when  your  copy  came  into  your  hands.  Blosius  is  of 
value  in  the  same  sense  that  a  Kempis  is.  If  there  is 
anything  in  the  denunciation  of  the  latter  which  Dean 
Milman  was  bold  enough  to  utter  in  his  Latin  Christi- 
anity, your  French  monk  is  also  to  be  blamed.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  one  good  thing  is  not  to  be  objected  to 
because  it  is  not  another.  There  are  moments  in  every 
life  when  a  book  like  the  Imitation  seems  an  indispens- 
able help.  Our  R.C.  brethren  have,  perhaps,  used  to 
excess  such  books.  A  dear  sister-in-law  of  mine  writes 
from  England  in  a  letter  now  on  my  table — "  A  holy  life 
is  better  than  all,  than  the  greatest  wisdom,  or  the  greatest 
beauty,  or  the  highest  act."  She  says  this  with  reference 
to  the  "  Messiah,"  which  she  had  just  heard  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  at  the  Handel  Festival :  she  wonders  whether 
learned  Hindoos,  for  instance,  would  not  be  more  moved 
by  hearing  this  than  by  the  preaching  and  argument  of 
modern  missionaries,  and  then  follow  the  words  I  have 
quoted.  As  bearing  on  all  this,  I  must  speak  of  a  book  I 
met  with  lately,  Memorials  of  Agnes  Elizabeth  Jones, 
published  by  Strahan.  It  is  singularly  pure  and  beauti- 
ful in  feeling,  and  no  one  could  read  it  without  a  lifting 
up  of  heart.     I  intended,  when  I  took  it  into  my  hands, 
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only  to  look  into  it,  but  it  mastered  me  entirely.  But  I 
recommend  that  Miss  Florence  Nightingale's  preface  be 
read  last.  I  had  just  read,  somewhat  hastily,  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant's  Life  of  St.  Francis  when  the  book  met  my  eye. 
Here,  I  said,  was  the  opportunity  to  see  whether  the 
saintly  life  could  be  lived  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  in 
the  thirteenth.  Certainly  our  own  age  did  not  suffer  in 
the  comparison. 

I  saw  dear  old  Mr.  Binney  a  few  days  ago.  He  had 
received  his  copy  of  your  reprint,  and  seemed  to  have 
pleasure  in  talking  of  it  and  of  you.  He  spoke  with 
animation  of  a  letter  he  had  just  received  from  your 
father.  The  Tichborne  case  he  talked  about,  your 
father's  reference  to  it  having  much  interested  him.  The 
kind  smile,  the  still  flashing  eye  of  the  grand  old  man, 
and  his  clear  mind  and  his  serenity  made  it  good  to  be 
with  him.  I  am  sorry  for  you  that,  in  all  likelihood,  he 
will  pass  away  without  your  meeting  him,  but  you  have 
had  eyes  to  discern  him,  and  have  had,  in  a  sense,  his 
blessing. 

I  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Mountague  Bernard  would  have 
been  my  guest  for  some  days,  by  way  of  rest  if  for 
nothing  else,  after  his  Washington  labours.  He  would 
have  been  a  sort  of  representative  both  of  you  and  your 
father  in  visiting  Mr.  Binney,  and  he  would  have  had  a 
cordial  welcome.  But  he  wrote  to  me  at  the  last  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  come.  I  hope  he  makes 
a  good  report  of  the  Americans.  The  people  gathered 
at  Washington  represent  us  but  in  part.  The  men  and 
women  of  highest  refinement  are  not  there  to  be  found. 
But  the  energy,  the  force,  the  mental  activity,  the  self- 
reliance,  which  has  made  us  what  we  are  amonor  the 
nations,  are  probably  to  be  seen  there  as  nowhere  else. 

What  a  glorious  work  Mr.  Bernard  has  had  the  happi- 
ness to  take  part  in — probably  in  perfecting!  I  give 
you  joy  as  his  friend  of  so  many  years.  I  have  always 
fancied  that  the  actual  treaty  was  in  great  measure  his 
handiwork.     Surely  he  has  well  earned  his  Privy  Chan- 
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cellorship.  Everybody  here  rejoices  in  the  settlement — 
which  goes  to  prove,  what  I  have  always  maintained, 
that  once  the  "Alabama"  depredations  were  paid  for,  we 
should  be  friends  with  you.  We  are  really,  now  that 
slavery  is  at  an  end,  your  brethren,  and  enmity  is  here- 
after impossible.  The  news  of  yesterday,  perhaps,  draws 
us  the  more  closely  to  you — the  stern  rebuke  you  have 
given  to  men  who  have  dared  in  this  age  of  the  world  to 
set  up  privilege  against  the  settled  will  of  the  people. 
Gladstone  has  shown  his  foresight  once  more. 

By  the  way,  I  have  found  lately  in  a  very  striking  book 
— Rio's  Epilogue  a  V Art  Chretien^  a  good  deal  about 
Gladstone  that  is  of  curious  interest — the  Gladstone  of 
thirty  years  ago.  But  the  book  is  in  every  respect 
charming — an  autobiography  of  a  bewitching  kind,  fill- 
ing you  with  respect  for  the  writer,  and  making  you  of 
one  mind  with  him  in  his  admiration  of  what  is  lofty 
and  pure  in  other  men.  He  had  rare  opportunities  in 
London  society  thirty  years  ago  and  more,  and  tells  much 
that  is  pleasant  to  know  of.  One  is  reminded  a  little  of 
Crabbe  Robinson,  but  the  Frenchman  is  of  far  deeper 
insight. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  already  of  the  great  park  we  now 
have  here — some  two  thousand  acres,  a  broad  river — the 
Schuylkill — flowing  through  it,  hills,  more  or  less 
wooded,  on  either  side :  five  years  hence,  when  we  cele- 
brate the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  it  will  be  in  such  perfection  of  beauty  as 
to  be  worth  crossing  the  ocean  to  see.  When  I  first  went 
abroad  and  saw  everywhere — on  the  Continent  especially 
— provision  for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment,  in  this  way, 
of  the  people,  I  thought  with  some  sadness  that  large 
expenditure  of  money  for  such  wise  purpose  could  never 
be  looked  for  with  us.  I  was  unjust  to  our  people  and  to 
our  form  of  Government.  We  have  shown  ourselves 
capable  of  the  sacrifice  required — have  taken  thought 
not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  posterity. 

I  have  said  scarce  anything  of  the  Tichborne  case. 
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judging  that  the  mention  of  it  might  almost  sicken  you. 
Oar  surprise  here  was  great  that  so  manifest  an  imposture 
could  occupy  public  attention  so  long. 
Believe  me  always, 

Yours  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Heath's  Court,  Ottery  S.  Mary, 
All  Saints',  1871. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  have  time  only  for  the  briefest  note,  and  you 
must  take  this  as  payment  for  your  last  long  and  very 
welcome  letter.  But  as  I  have,  after  years  of  resistance, 
at  last  yielded  to  my  wife  and  eldest  son  and  been 
executed,  I  send  you  an  image,  which  is  the  result 
of  it. 

My  Long  Vacation  is  coming  to  an  end.  A  day  or  two 
more  and  I  shall  be  back  in  London,  in  the  physical 
smoke  of  the  great  city  and  the  moral  fog  and  pestilence 
of  the  great  Tichborne  case,  which  I  hope  will  come  to 
an  end  before  it  puts  an  end  to  me. 

I  believe  by  the  time  this  reaches  you  I  shall  be 
Attorney-General :  not  much  an  object  of  congratulation, 
as  the  rank  is  but  a  little  higher,  the  pay  but  a  little  more, 
and  the  work  a  good  deal  higher  than  belongs  to  the  place 
I  now  hold.  Still,  one  may  as  well  be  on  the  top  round 
as  on  the  top  but  one,  and  I  am  glad  to  lead  the  pro- 
fession before  I  am  fifty.  I  have  been  ill  all  the  Long 
Vacation,  and  am  not  well  now,  but  am  better. 

My  father  is  wonderful!  he  has  really  nothing  the 
matter  with  him  but  that  he  is  8 1  ;  and  he  carries  that 
amount  of  years  with  an  ease  and  lightness,  on  the  whole 
astonishing  and  delightful  to  us  who  love  him.  Your 
grand  old  citizen,  his  friend,  is  more  wonderful  still. 
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Forster  goes  on  rising  personally.     We   shall  have 
trouble  with  his  Bill,  I  fear,  but  every  one  admires  him. 
Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  April  7,  1872. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

It  is  months  and  months  ago  that  your  letter 
with  the  picture  of  yourself  reached  me.  I  was  most 
glad  to  receive  at  length,  so  excellent  a  rendering  of 
you.  It  has  been  pleasant  to  me,  also,  to  have  your 
face  to  show  to  the  many  of  my  friends  here  to  whom 
the  Attorney-General  was  an  object  of  interest  by  reason 
of  the  famous  Tichborne  case.  I  congratulate  Lady 
Coleridge  and  your  children  that  they  have  now  at  last 
your  literal  portrait.  I  congratulate  them,  too,  that  you 
are  at  length  free  from  the  pressure  of  that  wretched  case. 
I  know  from  yourself  how  serious  the  strain  was  of  all 
that  labour  and  responsibility  ;  and  the  speech  in  its 
astounding  fulness  of  detail  shows  how  painstaking  you 
were  in  the  matter.  I  read,  I  think,  nearly  all  the  speech, 
and  found  it  a  fascinating  narration.  Surely  there  has 
never  been  a  more  copious  setting  forth  of  any  single 
matter,  the  freshness  of  the  story  being,  at  every  presen- 
tation of  it,  the  same.  Somehow  I  was  reminded  of 
the  Ring  and  the  Book,  as,  again  and  again  and  again, 
I  was  confronted  with  the  same  villainy  ;  and  vet  each 
picturing  had  its  own  novelty  and  interest.  Yet,  as  to 
the  whole  matter,  I  feel,  as  I  remember  writing  to  you 
six  months  ago,  that  the  imposture  was  manifest  from 
the  first,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  have  occupied  the  time 
of  the  public  so  long.  I  wonder  whether  there  is  not 
a  certain  depth  of  credulity  in  the  English  which  the 
Americans  do  not  inherit.  Lord  Mahon,  I  remember, 
tells  of  a  London  audience  being  gathered,  somewhere 
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about  1750,  to  see  a  man  get  into  a  quart  mug.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  one  of  this  eager  throng.  The 
exhibitor  came  forward  and  said  something  had  gone 
wrong  in  his  preparations,  but  to  make  up  to  the  com- 
pany for  their  disappointment,  if  they  would  come  the 
next  evening  he  would  get  into  3.  pint  mug.  Now  the 
English  of  the  present  day,  who  believed  in  the  claimant, 
seem  to  me  hardly  less  credulous  than  those  of  George 
the  Second's  time.  I  trust  the  wretch  you  have  had  to 
expose  will  not  escape  punishment  for  his  crimes. 

I  may,  perhaps,  have  something  of  the  secret  history 
of  this  important  case  by  word  of  mouth  when  I  am 
next  in  England.  I  was  in  London  for  a  week  or  so  in 
October,  when,  as  I  had  reason  to  believe,  you  were  in 
Devonshire.  I  was  absent  but  six  weeks.  The  good 
result  of  interviews  in  these  times  of  quick  change  has 
been  of  late  so  manifest  that  I  may  be  in  England  again 
in  September  or  October.  I  am  the  same  man  of  busi- 
ness, you  will  perceive,  as  ever,  but  I  find  leisure,  as 
of  old,  for  books.  Indeed,  my  day  in  town  is  over  by 
three  or  four  o'clock,  and  then  come  the  home  enjoy- 
ments, in  which  books  are  so  large  an  element.  Our 
children  are  getting  on  now — the  four  who  make  up 
our  company — all  but  the  youngest  being  at  their 
lessons. 

I  had  a  most  agreeable  interview  to-day  with  old  Mr. 
Binney,  now  in  his  93rd  year.  His  mind  is  entirely 
clear,  and  his  words  seem  peculiarly  weighty.  I  greatly 
desired  to  know  what  he  thought  of  this  miserable  com- 
plication as  to  the  Treaty.  He  spoke  with  much  anima- 
tion, telling  me  at  once  that  great  blame,  he  thought, 
attached  to  Mr.  Fish  for  allowing  the  case  to  go  forward 
in  the  shape  it  did.  He  said  the  ktter  of  the  Treaty 
perhaps  allowed  the  indirect  claims  to  be  included,  but 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  that  thev 
should  be  so  included.  He  said  the  words  of  the 
protocol  were  vague,  and  he  fancied  they  were  so  left 
to  secure  the  assent  of  the  Senate  to  the  Treaty.     Mr. 
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Fish,  he  said,  should  not  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
loose  wording  to  put  in  the  objectionable  claims.  He 
added,  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  this  first  attempt 
to  settle  national  difficulties  by  arbitration  should  en- 
counter difficulties  at  the  outset. 

I  rejoiced  to  hear  all  this  from  our  dear  and  venerable 
friend — the  "Doyen  of  the  American  Bar,"  as  I  think 
Mr.  Bernard  styled  him.  I  have  had  but  one  opinion 
upon  the  matter  of  the  Treaty  since  the  excitement  as 
to  the  indirect  claims  began,  viz.  that  our  Government 
was  wrong  in  presenting  these  claims.  I  am  sure  I 
express  what  is  the  best  mind  of  the  country.  General 
Grant  is  in  the  main  a  man  of  sense  and  honour,  and 
his  Administration  is  in  advance  of  any  that  has  preceded 
it  since  John  Quincy  Adams,  except  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
But  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  rare  men  born  in  the  world — 
a  God-given  ruler  or  leader  in  the  hour  of  our  extreme 
need.  President  Grant  has  some  mere  politicians  about 
him,  and  their  advice  has  been  bad.  Dissatisfaction  with 
his  Administration  is  on  the  increase,  and  there  is  quite 
a  possibility  of  the  Opposition  insisting  on  a  candidate 
who  might  defeat  him.  Charles  Francis  Adams  might 
be  such  a  candidate,  and  indeed  he  is  almost  the  only 
one  who  would  have  chance  of  success. 

The  Erie  overthrow  in  New  York,  following  so 
quickly  the  rescue  of  the  Municipal  Government  from 
the  thieves  who  have  so  long  had  control  of  it,  is  some- 
thing to  give  hope  for  the  future.  The  people  begin 
to  see  that  their  interest  will  be  promoted  by  honest 
men  having  control  of  affairs.  Of  course,  there  must 
be  a  hard  battle  before  the  men  who  have  so  long  preyed 
upon  us  are  overcome,  but  we  are  preparing  for  it. 

I  wonder  if  you  see  the  Nation — a  weekly  journal  of 
the  fashion  of  the  Spectator — published  in  New  York  : 
it  is  extremely  creditable  to  us,  and  as  it  expresses  the 
best  opinion  of  the  country  it  is  daily  growing  in 
infliuence.  It  is  the  organ  of  no  clique  or  party.  Any 
Englishman,  wishing  to  know  what  the  best  people  here 
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think  on  public  matters,  could  not  do  better  than  read 
the  Nation. 

I  send  you  by  this  mail,  as  we  say  here,  a  book, 
Castilian  Days,  by  John  Hay,  which  seems  to  me  of 
much  interest.  We  have  had  nothing  in  regard  to 
Spain,  to  compare  with  it,  for  a  long  time.  The  author 
has  entered  very  thoroughly  into  Spanish  matters,  and 
has  given  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  country  and  people 
which  really  are  very  life-like.  But  I  fear  your  absorb- 
ing occupations  give  you  little  leisure  for  reading.  Yet 
you  must  breathe  freer  now  that  the  nauseous  villain 
you  had  to  combat  so  long  is  in  Newgate.  Long  may 
he  wave  there. 

Ever  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


Ill 

DEC.   29,    1872, 

TO 

OCT.   6,   1881. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  December  29,  1872. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

I  have  directed  the  booksellers,  Sotheran  of 
Tower  Street,  to  send  you  a  copy  of  a  book  by  my 
sister-in-law,  Miss  Agnes  Harrison,  Martin's  Vineyard^ 
just  published  by  Sampson  Low  &  Son.  I  think  that, 
with  your  fine  discrimination  as  to  American  literature, 
you  will  see  a  certain  merit  in  this  volume — its  clear 
picturing  of  the  life  of  an  out-of-the-way  New  England 
community  hitherto  much  unknown.  It  is  a  pure  work 
of  the  imagination,  for  my  sister  has  never  seen  the  life 
that  she  describes — that  of  the  Island  of  Nantucket. 
She  has  aimed  to  show  the  good  side  of  the  Quaker 
character,  as  it  is  there  exhibited,  and  although  the  story 
is  very  simple,  and  the  people  she  brings  in  few  in 
number,  she  has  well  brought  out  the  purity  of  life,  and 
the  earnestness  of  religious  feeling,  which  are  to  be  found 
among  the  best  of  the  Friends.  The  book  has,  so  far, 
had  some  success,  and  the  notices  of  it  have  been 
favourable.  I  feel  especial  interest  in  it  because  my 
sister-in-law  was  for  seven  years  one  of  our  household, 
so  that  she  became  American  in  feeling:  in  a  hiorh  degree. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  the  book,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  a  success,  is  the  work  of  an  Englishwoman — that 
this  glorifying  of  one  aspect  of  American  life  is  not  from 
one  of  ourselves. 

It  is  long  since  I  have  heard  anything  from  you — 
Mrs.  Reed's  report  of  you  is  my  latest  news.  Her  story 
of  her  English  visit  is  pleasant,  and  of  the  welcome  she 
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received,  after  long  years,  from  those  who  had  known 
and  loved  her  husband. 

I  have  not  much  to  tell  you  as  to  myself.  My  country 
home  is  as  great  an  enjoyment  to  me  as  ever,  and  books 
are  the  delight  to  me  they  have  always  been.  My 
children  are  getting  on  to  the  companionable  age.  I 
enclose  a  picture  of  our  eldest,  now  13,  and  of  our 
youngest,  your  boy.  Lady  Coleridge  no  doubt  still 
takes  interest  in  the  management  of  our  card  photo- 
graphy. There  is  a  certain  excellence  attained  to  here 
which  is  not  elsewhere  reached. 

To  return  to  the  book  I  send  you — it  gives  with 
fidelity  a  picture  of  life  among  the  Quakers,  in  a  secluded 
place,  and  thus  shows  what  manner  of  people  this  par- 
ticular sect  are,  here  in  America.  When  I  think  of  the 
miserable  libel  upon  my  country  which  the  Hepworth 
Dixon  books  are,  I  am  the  more  glad  that  an  English 
girl  thus,  in  a  manner,  stands  forth  in  our  defence. 
There  are  no  nobler  types  of  women  than  those  whose 
home  and  birthplace  was  the  little  Island  of  Nantucket. 
My  aunt  Lucretia  Mott,  now  eighty  years  of  age,  is 
a  conspicuous  example.  Few  women  whom  this  country 
has  produced  have  made  a  deeper  mark  on  their  time, 
or  will  be  held  in  more  loving  remembrance.  Miss 
Harrison,  who  knows  her  well,  wrote,  I  am  sure,  with 
the  thought  of  her  ever  present. 

Dear  old  Mr.  Binney  still  retains  his  full  faculties : 
he  enters  his  94th  year  on  the  4th  of  January. 
Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 
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From  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

I   Sussex  Square, 

17th  July,  1873. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

We  must  take  what  we  can  get  of  you  if  we 
can  get  no  more.  But  we  both  very  much  hope  you 
will  contrive  to  sleep  here  on  Saturday,  even  if  you  must 
go  back  on  Sunday.  We  have  one  or  two  coming  to 
dinner.  We  dine  at  7,  for  the  sake  of  a  dear  old  man 
of  87,  an  old  Corpus  friend  of  my  father's,  and  I  do 
long  for  a  little  quiet  talk  with  you,  which  I  could  have 
on  Sunday  morning.  Do  come  prepared  discumbere  as 
well  as  accumhere.  We  shall  expect  you  and  shall  have 
your  room  ready.  Any  way  you  will  like  to  dress, 
perhaps. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Heath's  Court,  Ottery  S.  Mary, 
Michaelmas  Day,  1874. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  always  have  to  begin  my  letters  to  my  friends 
with  confession  that  I  have  treated  them  very  ill.  But 
they  are  a  forbearing  company,  and  I  am  thankful  to 
think  that  they  have  always  hitherto  granted  me  abso- 
lution. The  truth  is  just  now  that,  although  my  office 
does  not  keep  me  employed,  on  an  average,  nearly  so 
many  hours  in  the  day  as  I  was  when  Attorney-General, 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  yet  the  strain  of  it  is 
at  present  very  great,  and,  while  I  am  at  work,  I  find 
the  work  much  harder.  It  is,  moreover,  more  unbroken, 
and  I  never  get  those  hours  or  half-hours  of,  perhaps 
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stolen,  leisure  which  even  a  Law  Officer  could  sometimes 
get,  either  in  the  House  or  out  of  it ;  so  that,  till  the 
Vacation  came,  I  was  able  to  do  and  write  even  less 
than  before  I  was  Chief  Justice.  Now  I  do  get  some 
real  repose,  for  a  couple  of  judgments,  and  an  arbitration, 
which  I  undertook  to  save  the  parties  expense,  are  all 
the  law  which  I  have  had  to  do  since  the  end  of  August. 

I  have  just  come  here  to  watch  over  my  father  for 
the  rest  of  my  time.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  my 
sister  have  left  him,  and  we  are  here  on  guard  as  long 
as  we  can  be.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  have  kept  him 
with  us  so  long,  and  to  see  him,  in  his  85th  year,  with 
so  much  of  life  and  interest  left  in  him.  He  is  much 
altered  and  enfeebled  in  the  last  twelve  months  ;  not  by 
my  mother's  death,  though  he  felt  it  at  the  time,  but 
by  a  long  attack  of  fever  and  bronchitis  in  the  spring, 
which  brought  him  very  low.  He  has  surprisingly 
rallied  from  it  during  the  fine  dry  summer  we  have  had, 
and  he  is  now  much  better  than  I  ever  expected  to  see 
him,  but  he  has  altered,  undoubtedly,  and  I  much  fear 
the  effect  of  the  coming  winter,  should  it  be  one  of 
only  average  cold.  He  is  obliged  to  be  shut  up  in  his 
house,  warmed  with  pipes,  and  that  lets  down  his  vitality, 
and  makes  him  a  very  unresisting  prey  to  any  attack 
which  may  come  upon  him. 

I  wish  you  could  see  him  once  more.  If  you  come 
to  England  while  he  is  alive,  do  try  to  see  him  :  it  would 
gratify  him  beyond  measure  ;  and  it  delights  him  to 
have  any  personal  account  of  his  unseen,  but  now  inti- 
mate, friend,  your  grand  old  Nestor,  Mr.  Binney.  We 
did  our  best  with  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Hare,  whom  we 
liked  very  much  indeed  :  we  had  hoped  to  have  seen 
him  and  his  son-in-law  in  Devonshire,  but  he  very 
naturally  lingered  in  the  Tyrol  till  he  had  time  only  to 
pass  through  England  on  his  way  home.  He  will  tell 
you  all  about  us,  I  have  no  doubt — all  that  you  care  to 
know.  I  am  myself  always  very  proud  of  American 
lawyers :   those  I  have  seen  have  been  uniformly  such 
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nice  and  interesting  people,  not  only  full  of  intelligence, 
but  of  culture  and  "  manners"  (in  the  old  sense)  also. 

When  I  get  back  to  London  a  month  hence,  I  shall 
send  you  a  little  parcel  of  books  and  photographs  for 
yourself  and  Clay  and  Mr.  Binney,  if  you  will  under- 
take to  be  the  conduit  pipe  to  them.  My  own  edition 
of  Phantasmion  and  Miss  Wordsworth's  Diary  are  for 
yourself. 

Besides  Latin  and  Greek,  which  I  try  to  keep  fresh, 
I  have  been  delighting  in  The  Doctor^  which  I  never 
read  through  before  ;  it  requires  a  vacation  for  the  work, 
and  there  is,  no  doubt,  too  much  of  it,  but  it  is  far  the 
finest  work  of  Southey's — not  merely  for  learning  and 
power,  but  for  humour  (of  which,  as  distinguished  from 
oddity,  I  did  not  think  he  had  much)  and  for  genius. 
I  dare  say  you  know  it,  if  not,  let  me  recommend  it  to 
you  as  a  winter  s  work' — it  will  take  you  that^  I  suspect, 
to  get  through  it  all. 

You  sometimes  say  I  introduce  you  to  American 
books.  Do  you  know  Aldrich.?  I  think  he  is  really 
very  good.  I  know  only  Marjorie  Daw  and  Prudence 
Palfrey^  but  both  these  volumes  seem  to  me  very  good, 
with  much  sweetness  and  power,  and  written  in  capital 
English.  Bret  Harte  has  written  some  very  fine  things, 
but  as  for  Miller,  I  don't  care  for  him  a  bit,  and  I  believe 
he  will  sink  as  quickly  as  he  rose. 

I  say  nothing  about  politics :  they  are  a  sore  and 
unpleasant  subject.  The  utter  lightness  and  ingrati- 
tude, not  only  of  the  country,  but  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
to  Gladstone — the  greatest,  noblest,  purest  and  sincerest 
public  man  of  his  century,  certainly,  is  infinitely  dis- 
gusting. And  the  cynical  language  of  public  writers, 
on  our  own  side,  that  "gratitude  is  not  a  motive  power 
in  politics,"  was  enough  to  make  a  man  give  up  public 
life  in  despair.  Except  for  Gladstone's  sake,  I  would 
have  declined  the  peerage,  and  turned  my  back  on  public 
life  for  ever.  As  for  Dizzy,  I  can't  and  don't  believe 
that  he  can  conduct  affairs  permanently,  whatever  men 
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may  say.  I  have  watched  him  long  :  he  is  a  mere  phrase- 
monger of  great  power  of  language  and  undaunted 
pluck. 

Kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Yarnall  and  to  my  boy. 
Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Coleridge. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 
Deers  Park,  Honiton, 

August  22,    1875. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

Your  last  very  interesting  letter  came  to  me 
on  Circuit,  and  I  have  waited,  till  now  that  I  have  got 
to  my  peace  and  rest  in  Devonshire,  to  answer  it.  But 
I  have  been  intending  a  letter  to  you  for  some  time. 
For  I  sent  you  three  copies  of  my  edition  oi  Phantasmion^ 
and  you  might  wonder  what  in  the  world  I  meant  by 
such  a  deluge.  I  meant  one  for  you,  if  you  have  it  not, 
and  also  a  copy  of  Miss  Wordsworth's  t)iary,  which  my 
dear  old  friend.  Principal  Shairp,  has  been  editing.  If 
you  possess  these  books,  will  you  pass  them  on  to  my 
godchild  with  my  love — some  day  I  hope  he  will  like 
and  value  them.  The  other  two  Phantasmions  I  meant 
one  for  Clay  and  one  for  old  Mr.  Binney.  Will  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  undertake  delivery  for  me  at  your 
leisure.  It's  an  odd  thing,  perhaps,  to  send  to  a  vener- 
able great  Nestor  like  Mr.  Binney,  but  he  has  been  so 
kind  to  me,  and  I  so  cling  to  any  connection  with  Horace 
that  I  don't  like  not  to  offer  him  any  work  of  mine, 
however  slight. 

Your  daughter  is  a  very  dear  girl,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
see  more  of  her.  If  I  knew  how  to  make  it  suit  her 
holidays,  I  would  try  to  get  her  down  here  for  a  few 
days.  I  should  much  like  her  to  see  my  father.  He 
cannot  be  here  much  longer,  and  to  have  seen  him  and 
talked  to  him  will  be,  by  and  bye,  an  interesting  thing 
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to  her,  considering  how  much  he  has  been  mixed  up 
with  a  number  of  men  and  events,  which  are  of  some 
literary  and  rehgious  importance.  He  is  as  yet  wonder- 
fully well,  quite  recovered  from  his  alarming  illness  of 
the  spring,  as  far  as  his  body  is  concerned.  He  is  not 
quite  what  he  was  in  mind,  a  little  forgetful,  but  at 
times  as  clear  as  ever — and  at  86,  what  can  we  expect.'' 
I  am  most  thankful  that  he  has  been  spared  to  me  so 
long.  The  worst  will  be  that  to  live  without  him  will 
seem  stranger  and  harder  the  longer  it  is  put  off. 

I  am  glad  to  read  what  you  say  of  Forster.  He  is 
a  man  whom  every  one,  I  think,  loves  and  values,  in 
proportion  to  their  knowledge  of  him.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  something  to  get  over  just  at  first — some  men 
are  repelled  and  never  try  further.  This  is  a  great  pity, 
and  so  it  will  be,  and  it  is  so  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
I  am  afraid  he  will  not,  at  least  in  my  time,  lead  our 
Party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  very  general 
consent  in  favour  of  Lord  Hartington  was,  I  think,  a 
determination  not  to  have  Forster.  It  was  thought, 
even  by  those  who  admired  him,  that  it  was  better  to 
take  the  head  of  the  Cavendishes,  being,  as  he  is,  a  man 
of  ability  and  firmness,  rather  than  any  other,  perhaps 
abler,  man,  between  whom  and  Forster  the  comparison 
must  needs  have  been  more  personal.  Constituted  as 
English  society  is,  there  is  no  humiliation  to  any  one 
in  being  led  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire ;  and  I  believe  Forster  so  felt  it.  I  am  sure  that 
any  attempt  to  place  him  at  the  head  last  spring  would 
have  hopelessly  shattered  the  Party.  To  you  and  me 
this  may  and  does  appear  astonishing  and  discreditable, 
but  so  it  is,  and  Forster's  manner  has  not  a  little  to  do 
with  it.  You  may  think,  perhaps,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
do,  that  the  Party  is  hopelessly  shattered  already,  but 
there  is  still  the  semblance  of  cohesion,  and,  if  Disraeli 
lives,  he  is  so  very  a  charlatan  in  all  real  business  and 
real  politics,  that  nothing  would  less  surprise  me  than  a 
fiasco  that  should  arouse  the  country  from  its  apathy  and 
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give  us  a  Liberal  rule  again.  As  it  is,  if  Dizzy  does 
nothing  very  bad,  the  English  people  are  like  a  boa,  and 
when  gorged  with  Liberal  measures,  require  six  or  seven 
years  at  least  to  get  up  an  appetite  for  more.  Every 
good  measure  that  is  carried,  besides  every  injustice 
remedied  and  abuse  destroyed,  adds  to  the  numbers  of 
the  content  and  to  the  strength  of  the  Tories,  who  resist 
everything  till  it  is  carried,  and  then  make  a  merit,  not 
always  truly,  of  accepting  and  acting  on  it. 

You  seem  to  have  a  grand  thing  indeed  in  preparation 
in  your  city.  I  should  like  to  come  to  America,  but, 
between  you  and  me,  I  would  rather  come  to  see  you 
when  you  are  quiet  than  when  you  are  in  a  state  of 
ferment.  I  used  to  hate  Oxford  at  Commemoration  and 
Eton  at  Fourth  of  June,  and  I  think  I  should  hate 
Philadelphia  at  the  Exhibition.  You  see,  somewhere 
or  other,  in  every  man's  composition,  there  is  a  bit  of 
Toryism,  and  hatred  of  fuss  is  mine.  I  have  a  lot  to 
say  to  you,  and  here  is  post  time  and  the  end  of  my 
paper.  I  hope  you  don't  care  for  dueen  Mary,  except 
the  bit  where  the  Queen  crouches  down  on  the  ground, 
and  one  or  two  more,  it  is  surely  poor  stuff.  They  all 
say  what  you  know  they  ought  to  say,  and  what  a  man 
who  had  got  them  up  would  be  sure  to  make  them  say. 
There  is  very  little  of  the  true  stuff  in  it.   .   .   . 

Ever  affectionately, 

J.  D.  Coleridge. 

From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  September  29,  1875. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

The  books  you  so  kindly  sent  arrived  after 
some  delay — too  late  for  me  to  deliver  to  dear  old  Mr. 
Binney  the  one  you  meant  for  him.  He  died  about 
five  weeks  ago,  after  only  a  few  days'  illness.  I  pre- 
sumed you  would  hear  of  it  from  some  member  of  his 
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family,  so  did  not  write  myself.  He  had  lived  so  long 
away  from  all  contact  with  men,  that  his  death  disturbed 
but  little  the  even  flow  of  events.  Men  paused  to  go 
over  the  long  story  of  his  beautiful  life,  and  to  set  forth 
the  rare  nobleness  of  his  character,  and  then  they  found 
themselves  thinking  of  him,  as  they  had  done  for  years 
past,  as  belonging  to  a  distant  age.  He  had  preserved 
his  faculties  to  the  very  last :  he  took  still  his  old  delight 
in  books.  Almost  the  last  book  he  read  was  The  Unseen 
Universe^  a  work  to  tax  any  man's  faculties.  The 
thought  of  death  was  never,  I  think,  painful  to  him. 
I  have  often  heard  him  refer  in  a  cheerful  tone  to  his 
great  age.  His  life  had  been  most  happy  and  successful, 
as  far  as  the  world  could  judge,  and  there  was  every- 
thing in  his  outward  circumstances  to  make  him  enjoy 
each  day  as  it  passed,  but  his  bearing,  in  all  these  past 
years,  was  that  of  one  who  was  awaiting  a  summons. 
It  is  wonderful  how  much  of  resemblance  there  seems 
in  his  career  to  that  of  your  father — in  both  cases  a  long 
life  passed  in  honour. 

Strange  and  sad  to  say,  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Binney's 
departure,  Mrs.  Horace  Binney,  Jr. — the  widow  of  our 
friend — died  quite  suddenly.  Her  sons  were  away, 
having  come  to  Philadelphia  to  be  present  at  their  grand- 
father's funeral.  They  left  their  mother  in  her  usual 
health  :  she  had  been  feeble  for  a  good  while.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  change,  and  she  passed  away.  She  died  on 
the  North  River  (the  Hudson),  a  hundred  miles  or  so 
above  New  York.  She  lies  now  by  her  husband  in  the 
graveyard  of  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  James  the  Less  : 
there  also  Mr.  Binney  the  elder  lies :  he  selected  the 
spot  long  years  ago.  From  the  graveyard  you  look 
across  the  valley  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  a  portion  of 
the  beautiful  park,  which  is  the  glory  of  Philadelphia,  is 
also  in  view.  I  must  have  told  you  of  the  church  itself 
— as  pure  a  specimen  of  the  best  period  of  Gothic  as 
we  have  in  America.  The  plans  for  it  were  given  thirty 
years  ago   to  an  American  visiting   England  by   the 
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Cambridge  Camden  Society,  being,  in  the  main,  a  copy 
of  a  church  in  Cambridgeshire. 

I  have  heard  nothing  said,  as  yet,  of  any  memoir  of 
Mr.  Binney.  I  have  always  remembered  your  father's 
saying  he  had  preserved  all  his  letters.  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Binney  wrote  no  letters,  of  late  years,  more  important 
than  these.  I  should  hope  there  would  be  speedy  publi- 
cation, for  it  would  surely  be  a  benefit  to  this  age  that 
the  comments  of  so  wise  an  observer  on  its  doings  should 
be  made  known.  We,  in  this  country  I  mean,  would 
be  the  better  for  knowing  speedily  what  the  comments 
of  this  high-minded  man  were  concerning  us. 

I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Clay  the  copy  of  Phantasmion 
intended  for  him.  The  Dorothy  Wordsworth  Journal 
I  hand  over  to  your  godson,  writing  his  name  in  it  as 
from  you  :  he  will  greatly  value  it  by  and  bye.  Our 
journey  last  year  was  over  much  of  the  ground  described 

by  Miss  Wordsworth.     Our  daughter  A was  with 

us.  As  I  write,  it  occurs  to  me  to  say  that  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  giving  her  Miss  Wordsworth's  Journal 
as  from  you,  instead  of  giving  it  to  her  young  brother. 
She  is  of  an  age  to  value  it,  and  she  knows  the  region 
described,  and  she  has  an  immense  admiration  for  you. 

You  are  most  kind  in  what  you  say  of  our  daughter. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  great  happiness  for  her  if  she  could 
see  your  father,  but  I  fear  there  is  small  chance  of  this. 
She  will  remain  in  England  for  another  year.  Her 
progress  under  Miss  Octavia  Hill  has  been  very  satis- 
factory. Indeed,  her  letters  show  in  every  way  a  growth 
of  mind  and  a  deepening  of  character  which  makes  us 
feel  that  the  hard  separation  is  for  the  best. 

My  wife  and  I  and  our  two  boys  are  staying  just  now 
at  a  beautiful  country  place  of  my  uncle's — a  park-like 
place  of  seventy-two  acres,  only  five  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia :  it  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town  from  our 
own  house.  There  are  noble  trees  around  it,  chiefly  the 
American  poplar,  giving  a  wealth  of  shade.  The 
grounds  fall  to  a  small  stream  which  flows  also  through 
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deep  shade.  There  are  lovely  walks  through  the 
grounds,  groups  of  forest  trees  here  and  there,  which 
are  a  great  delight  to  the  eye.  My  uncle  is  a  very  culti- 
vated man,  and  so  we  have  much  of  the  best  literature 
around  us.  I  handed  him,  the  other  day,  your  paper  on 
Wordsworth  which  appeared  in  Macmillan^  August, 
1873.  He  read  it  with  lively  pleasure,  and  has  referred 
to  it  repeatedly  since :  he  much  wishes  there  had  been 
more  of  it. 

We  are  all  reading  now  that  striking  book.  Green's 
Short  History  of  England — rather  of  the  English  People. 
How  fresh  and  strong  it  is!  But  literature  one  can 
hardly  get  the  good  of  at  a  time  of  commercial  troubles 
like  this  :  the  whole  country  seems  prostrate  :  all  manu- 
facturing is  done  without  profit,  or  at  an  actual  loss.  I 
have  had  experience  of  this  for  two  years  and  more 
myself,  and  so  I  am  far  from  being  cheerful  as  to  my 
worldly  prospects.  But  in  this  country  we  right  our- 
selves quickly,  and  so  I  try  to  hope  a  change  for  the 
better  may  not  be  very  distant.  All  the  iron  interests 
of  Pennsylvania  are  utterly  depressed.  Indeed,  there  is 
hardly  any  industry  that  is  prosperous. 

And  so,  with  this  gloomy  feeling  as  to  all  business, 
the  "  Centennial"  draws  on.  There  is  alarm,  moreover, 
in  some  quarters  because  of  agitation  in  favour  of  more 
paper  money.  But  the  great  State  of  New  York  has 
just  declared  for  a  sound  currency  ;  and  the  whole  of 
New  England  is  right  on  the  subject.  Things  often  get 
very  bad  here  before  they  mend :  bad  men  are  allowed 
to  have  sway,  until  at  last  the  body  of  the  people  arouse 
themselves  and  show  that  they  are  for  truth  and  right. 
The  love  of  country  is  very  strong  with  us :  the  wicked 
words  and  deeds  of  those  whom  the  people  allow  to  lead 
might  make  one  think  otherwise.  The  government  of 
our  cities  is  shockingly  bad.  Enormous  taxes  are  levied, 
of  which  one-third,  perhaps,  goes  to  enrich  the  people 
who  hold  office.  I  remember  Mr.  Binney's  saying  to 
me,  within  a  year  or  two,  that  he  was  almost  prevented 
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from  writing  to  your  father  by  the  thought  of  the  dis- 
honesty of  official  people.  It  went  hard  with  him  to 
have  to  speak  of  the  wrong-doing  of  public  men,  as  he 
would  have  to,  if  he  wrote  truly  of  things  here.  Still, 
with  all  this,  I  have  faith  in  the  honest  instincts  of  the 
body  of  the  people:  and  our  "Centennial"  will  show 
that  matters  on  the  whole  are  by  no  means  in  a  hopeless 
state  with  us. 

With  my  kindest  remembrances  to  Lady  Coleridge, 
and  to  your  father  if  you  receive  this  letter  when  you  are 
with  him, 

I  am  ever  affectionately  yours, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  February  13,  1876. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

Yesterday,  on  my  first  going  to  town,  I  read 
the  cable  announcement  of  your  father's  death.  I 
returned  to  the  country,  after  some  hours,  to  attend  a 
funeral,  and  my  wife's  first  words  as  I  met  her  at  the 
little  church  were  of  the  news  which  she  also  had  heard, 
and  which  she  felt  would  be  a  shock  and  sorrow  to  me. 
It  has,  indeed,  troubled  me  much,  and  I  feel  somewhat 
impelled  to  join  myself  in  spirit  to  the  sorrowing  group 
which  is,  at  this  very  moment,  gathered  at  Heath's  Court. 
I  am  almost  surprised  at  the  wealth  of  my  own  recollec- 
tions. I  find  now  how  truly  I  honoured  your  father, 
how  deeply  I  was  impressed  by  him.  The  sweet 
graciousness  of  his  hospitality  first  of  all  charmed  me, 
and  then  I  came  to  see  upon  what  a  deep  foundation  of 
religious  thoughtfulness  his  character  rested.  I  feel  it 
one  of  the  choice  blessings  of  my  life  to  have  known 
him,  and  to  have  been  his  guest  at  that  sweet  Devonshire 
home.  It  was,  indeed,  a  great  privilege  to  have  familiar 
intercourse  with  one  who  had  taken  part  in  such  impor- 
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tant  matters — one  whose  gifts  of  mind  and  whose  high 
cultivation  and  whose  purity  of  thought  made  him  in 
every  way  a  guide  and  example.  All  this  comes  to  my 
mind  as  I  think  of  his  long  life  passed  in  honour,  and  of 
his  sweet  and  noble  presence,  which  the  world  can  know 
no  more.  Even  to  me  the  world  seems  other  than  it 
was,  now  that  he  is  gone.  What,  then,  must  be  your 
feeling,  my  dear  friend,  as  you  fare  forward  henceforth 
alone  ^  I  know  well  what  the  love  was  that  was  between 
you — how  that,  besides  the  affection  that  was  natural, 
there  was  deep  and  true  respect,  each  for  the  other,  and, 
as  one  might  say,  a  most  tender  friendship.  What  joy 
for  you  that  your  father  lived  to  witness  your  own  high 
advancement!  What  joy  for  you  that  his  help  and 
guidance  remained  to  you  so  long  beyond  the  time  when 
such  strength  is  ordinarily  vouchsafed ! 

But  while  to  you,  and  all  belonging  to  him,  he  has 
been  thus  so  priceless  a  blessing,  in  another  sense  he  has 
been,  to  all  who  have  ever  drawn  near  to  him,  a  true 
benefactor  of  the  mind  and  heart.  Surely  the  story  of 
his  life  must  be  told,  that  a  wide  circle  may  come  under 
the  same  pure  and  elevating  influence. 

I  must  tell  you  how  to  my  wife  and  myself  the  funeral 
service  we  were  present  at  yesterday,  read  as  it  was  with 
deep  feeling  and  impressiveness  by  my  brother,  had  its 
especial  solemnity  from  the  thought  which  was  in  our 
minds  of  you. 

Strange  that  in  six  months  almost  to  a  day  Sir  John 
Coleridge  should  have  followed  his  dear  friend,  Horace 
Binney.  But  with  both  how  rounded  and  perfect  the 
life!  And  yet,  as  my  daughter's  teacher,  Octavia  Hill, 
lately  wrote  to  my  wife,  speaking  of  a  death  which  had 
brought  sorrow  to  her,  as  to  us  : 

.  .  .  "  There  is  the  thought  of  that  greater  perfection, 
and  the  joy  it  must  be  to  good  men  who  meet  in  His 
presence  who  is  the  source  of  all  life,  and  goodness,  and 
love,  which  makes  us  able  to  rejoice  even  when  this 
world  seems  to  have  lost  so  much.     And  though  we  may 
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feel  desolate  ourselves,  we  can  have  faith  and  hope  that 
other  good  men  will  arise  and  make  a  noble  future  for 
the  world,  which  God  is  guiding  and  redeeming  j////." 

But  I  fear  I  am  writing  to  you  at  too  great  length. 
You  will  receive  this  letter  when  a  pressure  of  important 
occupation  will  doubtless  be  upon  you.  Yet  I  could  not 
delay  to  write,  for  my  heart  was  drawn  into  very  true 
sympathy  with  Lady  Coleridge  and  yourself.  I  am 
glad  to  recall  that  excellent  drawing  of  your  father  which 
Lady  Coleridge  was  engaged  upon  when  I  was  last  with 
you.  I  know  well  what  her  sorrow  must  be.  My 
warmest  remembrances  to  her  and  to  your  daughter. 

A  letter  received  this  mornincr  from  my  daus:hter  tells 
of  another  kind  invitation  to  her  from  your  daughter, 
which  she  was  compelled  to  decline.  She  tells  us  what  a 
disappointment  it  was  to  her  to  do  so.  I  feel  particu- 
larly sorry  myself,  and  my  wife  does.  We  will  still 
cherish  the  hope  that  our  dear  girl  may  see  you  :  and  we 
shall  trust  that  she  may  seem  to  you  to  have  improved  : 
we  have  very  good  accounts  of  her  progress.  Alas! 
that  all  chance  is  gone  of  her  seeing  your  father! 

With  every  good  wish  for  you  and  yours,  I  am,  my 
dear  Coleridge, 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

I  Sussex  Square,  London, 

March  lo,  1876. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  cannot  answer  as  I  should  wish  your  most 
kind  letter  ;  for  I  am  just  off  on  Circuit,  and  when  there 
I  have  seldom  a  moment  to  myself,  so  will  send  you  a 
line  before  I  go.  It  is,  indeed,  the  most  grievous 
sorrow  which  God  has  ever  sent  upon  us,  and  to  me  it  is 
like  beginning  life   afresh.     For   though   I   am  rarely 
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blessed  in  many  ways,  yet  in  all  political  and  personal 
matters  I  now  stand  quite  alone.  My  father  was  always 
ready  with  sympathy,  and  interest,  and  counsel,  and  to 
him  alone  in  the  world  could  I  pour  out,  as  if  I  were 
still  a  child,  all  my  doubts,  and  fears,  and  hopes,  sure  of 
a  tender  listener,  and  of  a  wise  counsellor,  whatever  I 
might  say  or  feel.  And  life  and  the  world  have  a  dreary 
look  to  me,  now  he  is  gone,  and  it  seems  almost  as  if  I 
should  never  really  care  for  anything  again.  I  dare  say 
interests  will  revive  in  some  things,  but  in  the  world,  as 
a  career,  it  seems  as  if  all  care  for  anything  and  every- 
thing was  really  dead.  And  yet  in  my  inner  soul  I  would 
not  have  him  back  again.  For  the  last  six  months  of 
his  life  he  had  been  very  weak,  and  very  weary.  He 
did  not  complain,  and,  indeed,  of  actual  pain,  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say,  he  suffered  very  little  :  but  the  burden  of  the 
flesh  had  become  hard  to  be  borne,  and  many  touching 
and  pathetic  entries  in  his  Journal  show  that  he  was 
longing  to  lie  down  and  be  at  rest.  His  actual  last 
illness  was  but  a  few  days :  he  had  been  out  driving 
twice,  in  lovely  weather,  the  week  before  he  died. 
Except  fits  of  recurring  restlessness,  and  wandering  for 
some  hours  each  day — more  disturbing  to  us,  I  believe, 
than  to  himself — and  followed  always  by  complete  restora- 
tion to  mental  clearness  and  power,  but  gradually  wearing 
out  his  little  strength,  he  suffered  very  little.  After  death 
all  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  distress,  passed  away  from  his 
sweet  face :  it  became  almost  youthful,  and  had  an  up- 
lifted, holy,  serene  joy  about  it  most  striking  and 
consoling.  I  have  seen  death  too  often,  but  in  his  case 
there  was  no  terror,  still  less  was  there  any  horror : 

All  unrufHed  was  his  face. 

For  sure  his  soul  had  gotten  grace. 

But  the  blank  is  terrible,  and  to  /ry  even  to  take  up  his 
work,  and  fill  his  place,  is  not  only  saddening,  but  very 
humbling. 

The  tribute  to  his  character  at  his  funeral  was  very 
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striking.  The  church  and  churchyard  were  crowded, 
and  people  of  all  ages  and  ranks  and  creeds  were  there — 
an  old  Roman  Catholic  nobleman,  and  all  the  Dissenting 
ministers  of  the  neighbourhood — to  show  their  respect 
for  him. 

I  tell  you  all  this  because  you  have  been  here,  and 
have  known  him  in  his  house  and  home.  I  must  have 
done.  Lady  Coleridge  and  my  girl  have  been,  almost 
ever  since,  in  Devonshire,  with  my  dear  sister,  who  is 
left  alone  in  the  world.  When  we  all  rejoin  each  other 
here,  at  the  end  of  April,  we  shall  make  another  effort 
after  A . 

On  quite  another  subject.  I  cannot  but  rejoice  on 
the  selection  of  Dana  for  the  English  Embassy :  he 
enjoys  a  very  high  reputation  here,  and  I  have  known 
him  and  liked  him  myself  for  many  years.  His  son 
was  with  us  for  a  week  last  year  in  Devonshire — a  very 
interesting  young  man. 

My  very  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Yarnall. 
Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Coleridge. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

I  Sussex  Square,  W.,  i8th  June,  1877. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  have  been  too  long  in  noticing  your  last  two 
letters,  but  just  at  this  time  life  in  London  is  led  at  a 
very  high  pressure,  and  I  have  had  an  unusual  number 
of  things  to  distract  me — some  of  them  sad  enough. 
In  a  day  or  two  I  shall  be  off  on  Circuit,  and  then  the 
Long  Vacation  will  come  and  I  shall  get  some  rest.  As 
it  is,  I  am  more  weary  and  out  of  heart  than  is  usual  with 
me.   .   .   . 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  numbers  of  Lippin- 
cott.  You  are  quite  right  to  publish  your  Notes.  They 
are  fresh  and  individual  in  themselves,  and  would  be 
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interesting  even  if  the  subjects  were  commonplace — but 
the  subjects  being  what  they  are,  it  would  have  been  a 
real  loss  not  to  have  had  them.  Of  course,  in  such 
short  visits  as  you  paid,  you  saw  only  the  outside  of  some 
of  the  people  you  mention.   .   .   . 

We  are  giving  your  great  man  here  a  good  reception  : 
not  more,  I  really  believe,  than,  on  the  whole,  he 
deserves,  and  one  which  I  hope  may  please  and  gratify 
our  friends  on  your  side  of  the  water.  I  have  not  myself 
seen  him.     I  live  out  of  the  great  world  (so-called).   .   .   . 

Politics  are  not  a  pleasant  topic.  The  Tory  Govern- 
ment seems  to  me  as  strong  as  ever  :  though  many  of 
them  are  very  good  fellows,  and  honourable  men,  yet  I 
feel  one  can  never  sleep  at  peace  while  that  charlatan  and 
Brummagem-sort  of  Chatham,  Dizzy,  is  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  It  is  a  danger,  as  well  as  a  degradation,  to 
England  that  he  should  be  there,  but  the  country  mani- 
festly does  not  care,  in  my  opinion.  Of  course,  I  am 
heart  and  soul  with  Gladstone  in  his  anti-Turkish  line, 
but  I  fear  he  has  gone  on  his  way  with  too  little  con- 
sideration for  others,  and  more  consideration  for  his  own 
individual  position,  than  is  quite  pleasant  to  think  of. 
Forster  certainly  thinks  so  ;  and  he  is  a  good  and  im- 
partial judge.  With  anyone  but  Dizzy,  and  the  feeble 
men  who  toady  him  in  power,  I  should  have  said  that 
the  result  of  the  last  Turkish  debate  and  of  Gladstone's 
whole  course  had  been  to  make  war  for  us  impossible, 
at  least  on  the  side  of  Turkey.  But  Dizzy  wishes  war, 
and  wishes  to  end  his  career  amidst  a  blaze  of  trumpets 
and,  as  at  the  end  of  Hamlet^  "  with  a  peal  of  ordnance 
shot  off,"  and  I  do  not  feel  the  least  safe. 

I  am  thinking  and  thinking,  once,  twice,  and  thrice, 
as  Gladstone  says,  of  doing  something  about  my  father. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  with  such  abundant  materials,  and 
in  many  ways  so  interesting,  that  nothing  should  be 
done.  I  have  always  said,  and  I  continue  to  feel,  that 
a  son  is  not  the  person  to  write  his  father's  life  :  but  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult,  in  his  case,  to  get  any  one  else  to  do 
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it,  and  my  father's  Journal,  though  very  full  is  so  very 
individual  and  unreserved  in  its  opinions  of  other  men, 
and  in  its  details,  that  I  do  not  like  to  spare  it  out  of  my 
own  hands.     It  will  probably  end  in  my  doing  nothing. 

I  hope,  dear  friend,  that  the  troubles  of  trade  are  to  a 
great  extent  over  with  you.  I  know  the  stagnation  has 
been  great  and  prolonged,  but  there  must  be  a  revival 
some  day,  and  you  will  no  doubt  share  in  its  profits. 

If  it  brought  you  over  here — stagnation  or  revival — I 
should  view  it  (if  it  did  not  really  hurt  you)  with  great 
equanimity. 

I  hope  to  see  America,  but,  of  course,  each  year  makes 
it  less  likely,  and  I  do  want  to  see  Rome  and  Athens 
before  I  die  even  more  than  Niagara  and  the  great 
Republic.     We  shall  see, 

Good-bye.  Let  me  hear  from  you  whenever  you  can. 
A  letter  from  you  is  a  great  refreshment,  and  your  sweet 
A is  a  fresh  bond  between  us. 

If  you  don't  know  the  book  I  send  you  from  my 
father's  library,  Sir  John  Davies^  it  is  well  worth  know- 
ing. Hallam  praises  him  in  language  (for  Hallam) 
almost  extravagant,  and  there  is  a  passage  at  page  131, 
beginning  "As  a  King's  daughter,"  which  justifies  his 
language — besides  many  others. 

Very  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Yarnall. 

Always  very  affectionately  yours, 

Coleridge. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Heath's  Court,  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
St.  Thomas,  1877. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

We  are  here  to  spend  our  Christmas,  and  I  will 
begin,  at  least,  on  the  shortest  day  in  the  year,  a  letter  to 
you,  which  I  shall  certainly  not  finish  by  daylight.  It 
cannot  reach  you  by  Christmas,  but  it  will,  I  hope,  before 
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1878  is  many  days  old,  and  it  will  carry  with  it  my  best 

wishes,  in  which  Lady  Coleridge  and  M join,  to 

you  and  yours.  I  hope  something  or  other  will  bring 
you  over  here  again  before  long,  and  at  a  time  when  it 
will  not  be  impossible  for  you  to  come  here  once  more. 
I  often  see  your  name  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  our 
visitors'  book  here,  and  think  how  very  long  ago  it  is 
since  those  pleasant  days.  Of  course,  this  place  has 
undying  interest  for  me  ;  and  I  am  trying,  I  hope,  not 
to  spoil,  but  to  bring  out  its  natural  beauties,  rather  more 
than  my  dear  father  ever  did.  His  circumstances  till  the 
close  of  his  life  were  always  narrow,  for  though  he  had  a 
good  income,  he  had  large  expenses,  and  a  very  moderate 
patrimony  ;  and  in  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  his  habits 
were  formed  ;  he  had  become  so  fond  of  the  place  that  it 
was  a  part  of  himself,  and  its  faults  were  inseparable  from 
the  enjoyment  he  had  in  the  whole.  Now,  I  hope  to  live 
long  enough  to  make  it  a  decent  abiding  place  for  a  poor 
Peer,  and  give  it  some  additional  beauty  and  interest, 
and  then  I  shall  be  content. 

I  am  trying,  but  at  present  without  much  success,  to 
do  something  in  the  way  of  a  memoir  of  my  father. 
Sons  ought  not  to  write  their  father's  lives  :  I  have  always 
felt  this,  and  said  it.  Yet  I  begin  to  understand  why  so 
many  sons,  who  think  as  I  think,  yet  do  as  I  do.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  my  father's  character  without 
reading  his  very  full  Journal ;  but  the  Journal  is  so  full, 
and  so  perfectly  unrestrained  in  its  statements  of  fact  and 
opinion,  that,  independent  of  his  wish,  I  should  feel  it 
wrong  to  trust  it  out  of  my  own  hands.  ...  I  do  hope 
to  do  something  this  year ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if, 
with  all  the  interruptions  of  the  profession  and  of  society, 
Christmas,  1878,  will  find  me  much  further  on  my  way. 

My  father's  Journal  brings  me  to  a  pause  about 
Journals  in  general.  I  douht  the  propriety  of  keeping 
them.  If  you  destroy,  well  and  good  •  it  may  be  a  useful 
practice  to  yourself  ;  but  if  you  keep  a  long  and  elaborate 
one,  nine  men  out  of  ten  lack  the  nerve  to  put  it  in  the 
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fire,  and  if  it  falls  into  bad  or  even  careless  hands,  it  does 
mischief.  The  same  is  true  of  confidential  letters.  In 
the  present  day,  with  the  total  loss  of  dignity,  and  reserve, 
and  fine  feeling  which  has  taken  place,  one  is  afraid  really 
to  write  to  one's  dearest  friend  what  one  thinks  for  fear 
of  the  consequences.  I  have  been  looking  at  Sumner's 
Memoirs  and  Letters.  I  find  no  fault  whatever  with  him  ; 
it  was  quite  natural  that  he  should  write  the  whole  truth, 
and  tell  his  opinions  unreservedly  to  his  close  and 
eminent  intimates  in  America.  But  it  is  too  bad  to 
publish  these  letters  when  the  subjects  of  them  are  scarce 
cold  in  their  graves.  Of  my  father  he  says  little,  but 
Alderson  and  others  come  in  for  trenchant  sentences. 
Exceedingly  painful  to  widows  and  children.  There  is 
nothing  at  all  unworthy  of  Sumner,  and  the  book  is  a 
pleasant  one,  but  much  too  long.  Surely  four  volumes 
is  more  than  Sumner  was  worth — put  him  at  the  highest. 
The  shameful  violation  of  private  confidence  in  Gre- 
ville's  Memoirs,  and  I  shall  not  say  shameful,  but 
strangely  indiscreet  violations  of  private  feeling  in 
Bishop  Patteson's  Life,  fill  me  with  dismay. 

Well,  I  must  stop.  We  are  all  in  expectation  of  the 
next  display  of  our  great  foreign  mountebank,  whom  it 
pleases  the  people  of  England  to  believe  in,  to  crown 
with  pansies,  and  bow  down  before,  as  Prime  Minister. 
"  Here  we  are  again"  is  really  what  he  is  fit  for :  but  I 
never  feel  that  we  can  sleep  safely  in  our  beds  while  he 
has  the  conduct  of  afi^airs.  It  was  perfect  truth,  as  well 
as  perfect  wit,  that  saying  of  Bagehot's  of  him  that  his 
chaff  was  excellent  but  his  wheat  worthless.  However, 
I  have  some  faith  in  the  sense  and  religion  of  the  people, 
and  I  don't  think  we  shall  go  to  war  with  Russia  for 
Turkey. 

My  love  to  A ;    I  have  no  time  now  to  write 

about  her  as  I  should  wish. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Coleridge. 
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From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
5th  March,  1878. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

Your  very  dear  and  touching  letter  goes  to  my 
heart,  and  I  thank  you  for  it  truly  and  gratefully.  It  is 
a  sad  comfort  to  find  how  many  persons  knew  and 
appreciated  my  lost  darling.  I  knew  that  it  was  difficult 
to  know  her  and  not  to  love  her,  but  I  thought  it  was  not 
difficult  not  to  know  her.  And  I  have  been  surprised  to 
find  how  many  persons  have  seen  the  power,  and  sense, 
and  accomplishment  which  she  hid  away  as  far  as  she 
could  under  a  sweet  shy  veil  of  modesty  and  self-distrust 
that  she  never  willingly  or  intentionally  raised.  I  have 
sent  you,  with  an  account  of  her  funeral,  a  notice  written 
by  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  a  very  old  and  dear  friend, 
who  knew  her  well  and  loved  her  dearly.  It  is  beauti- 
fully written,  as  was  sure  to  be  the  case,  and  I  really  do 
not  think  it  is  more  than  true. 

It  is  no  use  to  try  to  speak  of  myself  and  of 
what  remains  to  me.  Every  one  tells  me  that  every 
one  does  recover  from  srrief  like  mine.  It  may 
be  so.  .  .  .  Four  days  of  intense  and  constant  pam, 
so  terrible  that,  if  she  was  to  die,  I  could  not  wish 
it  prolonged  for  an  instant,  put  an  end  to  all  this 
bliss — and  I  am  nearly  57,  and  am  alone.  It  was 
awful.  She  was  so  fair,  so  bright,  so  young,  in  spite  of 
her  years,  that  I  often  said  we  will  do  this  or  go  there  if 
1  live  ;  I  never  dreamed  of  saying  if  you  live.  My 
friend,  when  I  covered  her  sweet  face  and  hands  with  her 
bridal  veil,  the  last  thing  before  they  closed  her  up,  and 
looked  my  last  upon  my  wife,  she  was  as  lovely,  as  pure, 
as  child-like  as  when  we  stood  as  bride  and  bridegroom 
in  the  little  church  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  she  became 
my  wife,  in  a  bright  sunlight  which  has  shone  upon  us 
ever  since.     The  joy  of  life  is  gone — the  light  of  my 
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home  is  put  out,  and  though  I  know  it  is  well  with  her, 
and  acknowledge  that  it  is  God's  hand,  I  can  as  yet  do  no 
more  than  lie  down  humbly  on  the  ground  to  which  He 
has  stricken  me,  and  pray  with  my  whole  soul  to  learn 
the  lesson  which,  no  doubt.  He  means  to  teach.  I  do 
not  shut  myself  up  from  my  friends,  and  it  does  me  good 
if  they  will  come  to  me  and  see  me  and  write  to  me,  but  I 
know  that  the  joys  and  interests  of  life  are  over,  and  I 
only  hope  that  I  may  be  helped  to  do  my  duty,  in  what 
remains  of  it,  humbly  and  quietly,  and  so  be  made  fitter 
when  my  summons  comes  to  join  the  most  beautiful  soul 
I  ever  knew  or  ever  shall  know.  You  loved  her,  and  you 
are  so  generous  as  to  say  you  love  me,  and  so  you  will  not 
mind  my  saying  all  this  to  you,  which,  when  I  once  began 
to  write,  I  could  not  stop  till  I  had  written. 

My  love  to  A .     Kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Yarnall. 

M is  good  and  tender  beyond  words,  but  she,  poor 

child,  is  almost  more  desolate  than  L 

Your  affectionate  and  grateful 

Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  February  3rd,  1879. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

I  have  long  delayed  writing  to  you,  yet  I  value 
your  letters  so  much !  I  have  all  that  you  ever  wrote  to 
me,  and  it  is  now  three  and  twenty  years  since  your  first 
letter  came.  Your  last  dwelt  wholly  on  your  heavy 
sorrow,  and  precious  though  your  words  were  to  me,  I 
somehow  hardly  felt  able  to  make  a  quick  reply.  What 
you  wrote  was  read  by  your  friends  here  with  eager 
interest,  and  with  feelings  of  deepest  sympathy.  I  could 
not  but  show  your  letter  to  those  nearest  me  who  either 
knew  you  or  knew  of  you.  I  must  especially  mention 
Judge  Hare,  for  he  asked  me  to  express  to  you  his 
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sympathy,  and  at  the  same  time  his  fresh  recollection  of 
his  pleasant  personal  intercourse  with  you. 

We  have  just  had  a  great  loss  here  in  the  death  of  a 
son-in-law  of  Mr.  Binney — Judge  Cadwalader.  I  will 
send  you  with  this  letter  a  newspaper,  which  will  tell  you 
the  judgment  of  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia  in  regard  to  him. 
He  was  a  great  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  sweet  nature  and 
engaging  manners.  The  newspaper  I  send  contains  the 
proceedings  of  the  Bar  usual  in  the  case  of  death  :  they 
struck  me  as  excellent  in  tone  and  spirit :  and  all  that 
was  said  was  absolutely  true.  Mr.  Cadwalader  married 
the  oldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Binney,  who  died  in  a  year. 
Our  anxiety  now  is  as  to  Judge  Cadwalader's  successor. 
The  appointment  is  with  the  President,  who  is  unhappily 
limited  in  his  choice.  A  lawyer  in  full  practice  cannot 
afford  to  take  the  position,  the  salary  being  but  four 
thousand  dollars.  In  Mr.  Cadwalader's  case,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Hare,  there  was  income  from  private 
property  to  supplement  the  official  pay. 

As  to  our  public  matters,  the  President  means  well  in 
what  he  does,  but  his  action  is  now  and  again  weak. 
He  is  an  immense  improvement  on  Grant.  What  our 
next  ruler  will  be  no  man  knows.  But  you  won't  care 
as  to  our  politics  ;  the  best  people  here  do  not :  I  mean 
that  thoughtful  men  see  no  way  of  righting  things,  as  to 
our  municipal  governments  or  as  to  Congress,  and  so 
they  occupy  their  minds  with  other  concerns.  There  is 
trust,  however,  that  the  country  will  somehow  work 
through  its  entanglements. 

You  seem  to  have  a  serious  future  before  you  in 
England.  Surely  the  people  will  see  ere  long  that  the 
Beaconsfield  policy  tends  to  increase  the  commercial 
distress.  What  an  arraignment  of  the  Government  was 
that  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  !  The  Times  had  the 
fairness  to  print  the  speech  in  full  in  the  weekly  edition, 
which  is  largely  circulated  here.  Surely  such  a  speech 
will  tell  upon  opinion.  Your  own  forecastings  as  to 
Disraeli  have  been  well  borne  out. 
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I  was  exceedingly  glad  to  receive  the  small  photograph 
likeness  of  dear  Lady  Coleridge  :  it  has  been  a  comfort 

to  my  wife  and  to  A to  see  this,  as  well  as  to  myself. 

We  constantly  think  and  speak  of  you  all.  Have  you 
been  able  to  go  on  with  the  Life  of  your  father  .?  I  have 
sometimes  feared  that  you  would  scarcely  feel  equal  to 
the  needed  effort,  now  that  the  one  great  source  of 
strength  and  encouragement  is  withdrawn.  But  it  may 
be  good  for  you  to  abstract  your  thoughts.  I  am  sure 
that  what  you  would  write  would  be  eagerly  read  ;  and 
it  would  be  good  for  men  to  follow  the  course  of  a  long 
life  in  which  the  aims  were  so  high  and  unworldly.  A 
good  man  does  often  as  much  for  his  fellows  in  the 
example  he  sets  in  the  story  of  his  life,  as  it  may  have 
been  given  him  to  do  while  he  lived  and  walked  :  indeed 
his  true  influence  seems  often  then  to  begin.  You  spoke 
in  one  of  your  letters  of  the  Life  of  Bishop  Patteson 
and  of  your  disapproval  of  some  of  its  details.  You 
must  not  think  ill  of  me  if  I  say  that  every  word  of 
that  book  seemed  to  me  fitted  to  make  its  readers  lift  up 
their  hearts.  I  speak  only  from  my  recollections  of  the 
time  of  my  reading  it  four  or  five  years  ago.  But  there 
may  have  been  passages  which  would  give  pain  which  we 
here  could  take  no  harm  from.  Everywhere  in  this 
country  there  was  the  warmest  approval,  and  I  am  sure 
many  a  seed  of  good  was  planted.  The  law  laid  down 
by  S.  T.  C,  that  a  work  of  art  was  not  to  be  judged  by 
its  defects,  is  capable  of  wide  extension.  I  trust  that  the 
gracious  presence  and  the  high  gifts  of  mind  and  heart  of 
dear  Sir  John  Coleridge  are  to  be  set  forth,  as  you  can  so 
well  set  them  forth,  and  that  you  will  not  be  too  stern  in 
your  rule  of  reserve. 

Of  my  household  life  I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  give 
a  good  account.     It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  that 

A came  to  know  you  in  her  English  schooldays, 

and  that  she  can  share  the  feeling  that  I  must  alwavs  have 
for  you  and  yours.  It  is  pleasant  to  me,  too,  as  I  must 
before  have  said  to  you,  that  one  of  the  warmest  friends 
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of  her  English  schooldays  was  Dora  Wordsworth,  the 
granddaughter  of  the  poet ;  this  friendship  continues. 
Our  second  daughter,  M ,  remains  at  her  grand- 
mother's at  Beckenham.  We  hope  for  her  return  this 
year  at  the  end  of  August.  I  need  say  nothing  of  the 
joy  to  which  we  look  forward  to  her  coming  after  our  five 
years'  separation.  She  was  but  a  child  when  we  left  her 
in  England.  A  late  letter  mentions  her  being  present 
at  a  child's  birthday  party  at  Mrs.  Craik's,  and  of  her 
throwing  herself  into  the  breach  in  a  moment  of  difficulty 
and  making  all  the  games  successful.     As  she  was  going 

away  Mr.  Craik  said  to  her,  ' '  M ,  you  should  have 

been  a  boy  ;  you  mi&ht  look  to  be  a  Prime  Minister." 
"  I  hope  I  should  make  a  better  one  than  Lord  Beacons- 
field,"  was  her  instant  response.  Mr.  Craik  being  a 
Jingo^  the  reply  was  the  more  fitting.  Our  two  boys 
get  on  fairly  well  with  their  studies,  and  make  especial 
progress  in  skating.  You  should  see  your  boy  with  his 
sweet  face,  and  his  hazel  eyes,  and  his  brown  waving  hair, 
as  he  wheels  and  glides  over  the  ice !  Pardon  this !  but 
the  little  fellow  is  proud  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stands 
to  you.  Our  home  is  increasingly  pleasant  to  us,  so 
that  we  have  now  no  feeling  of  re2:ret  for  the  home  we 
gave  up  which  was  formerly  so  dear  to  us.  How 
rejoiced  we  should  be  to  welcome  either  of  your  sons,  or 
any  one  representing  you.  But  alas!  I  never  heard  of 
any  Coleridge  coming  to  America.  And  yet  we  have 
now  come  to  number  one-half  the  "  hundred  millions  of 
free  men  living  under  the  laws  of  Alfred,  and  speaking 
the  language  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Milton,"  of  whose 
"possible  destiny"  S.  T.  C.  spoke  as  "an  august 
conception."  We  have  had  half  the  hope  that  Dora 
Wordsworth  might  one  day  come  to  us  to  pay  a  visit  to 

A .     It  would  be  a  great  joy  to  my  wife,  as  to  us  all, 

to  receive  her.  May  I  say  to  you,  my  dear  friend, 
without  making  your  own  wound  bleed  afresh,  what  a 
rich  gift  of  God  to  me  my  dear  wife  has  been.  From 
the  moment  of  her  coming  here,  now  twenty  years  ago. 
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all  hearts  have  been  drawn  to  her,  so  that  feelings  of 
pride  and  thankfulness  together  possess  me.     My  com- 
panionship with  her  heart  and  mind  have  been  perfect, 
but  I  bow  down  before  her  utter  purity  of  soul. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Coleridge, 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

I  Sussex  Square,  W., 

Quinquagesima,  1879. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

Your  long  and  welcome  letter  reached  me  at 
Warwick,  just  at  the  end  of  a  long  and,  owing  to  the 
ill-health  of  my  colleague.  Sir  William  Grove,  a  very 
laborious  Circuit.  But  I  write  to  you  on  my  first  Sunday 
at  home  to  thank  you  very  much  for  it.     Before  I  say 

anything  else,  let   me  ask   you   for   M 's  address, 

which,  if  I  ever  knew,  I  have  forgotten.  I  don't  know 
how  it  is  we  have  not  tried  to  see  her.  For  the  last  year, 
indeed,  I  have  thought  of  nothing  beyond  my  own  daily 
duties  in  my  office.  Nor  shall  I  at  present  go  back  into 
either   public   or   social   life.     But  I  should  like  to  see 

M ,  and  if  you  will  let  me  know  her  address  (or 

perhaps  A will),  I  will  see  if  I  can  tempt  her  to  this 

sad  and  silent  house. 

Public  affairs  are  not  a  pleasant  topic  to  any  one  who 
thinks  as  I  do.  I  believe  that  our  policy  of  brag  and 
bluster  will  breed  its  own  fruits  and  be  of  infinite  mischief 
to  us.  It  is  small  consolation  to  think  that  the  people 
have  brought  it  on  themselves  by  ostracising  a  greater 
than  Aristides,  and  enthroning  a  baser  and  poorer  than 
Cleon  on  their  necks.  I  care  for  my  country,  and  I  feel 
lowered  in  its  degradation.  The  mischief,  too,  which 
this  fellow  has  done  to  public  morals  is  untold  and 
indescribable.   ...     I  think  the  loss  of  a  public  char- 
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acter  like  Salisbury's  is  a  national  loss,  and  Dizzy  has 
corrupted  and  lowered  the  character  of  public  men  and 
taken  truth  and  honour  out  of  public  affairs.  I  could 
bear  it  if  the  man  was  a  man  of  real  power.  But  he  is  a 
mountebank  and  phrasemonger,  and  nothing  else.  He 
never  in  his  life  conducted  a  bill  through  Parliament — he 
couldnt  to  save  his  life.  1  have  watched  him  carefully 
now  for  twenty  years,  and  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  never 
heard  him  contribute  anything  to  a  debate  but  party 
declamation  and  clever  personalities,  and  sometimes  jfirst- 
rate  jokes.  Bagehot's  saying  of  him  was  as  true  as  it 
was  witty — "  that  his  wheat  was  worthless,  but  his  chaff 
the  best  in  the  world." 

Enough  of  such  things.  Pray  remember  me  most 
kindly  to  Judge  Hare,  and  assure  him  that  if  ever  he 
comes  here  again  he  will  find  the  house  and  such  welcome 

as  I  can  give  him — with  my  dear  child  M ,  but  he 

and  all  my  friends  will  find  a  sore  change.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  always  to  see  any  American  gentlemen  you  may 
think  fit  to  introduce  to  me.  Such  poor  welcome  as 
alone  I  can  give  now  is  always  at  the  service  of  any  friend 
of  yours — all  the  more  if  he  is  in  sorrow  and  smitten  by 
the  hand  of  God. 

The  last  year  I  have  done  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing. 
I  have  had  no  heart  to  set  to  work  on  anything.  I  had 
begun  my  father's  memoir  before  my  precious  wife  was 
taken,  and  was  going  on  under  her  gentle  spurring  :  but 
that,  with  many  other  things,  is,  like  my  heart,  in  the 
cofiin  there  with  her,  ' '  and  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back 
to  me."  I  hope  to  do  something — a  year  ago  I  might 
have  said  I  expect  to  do  something  to  the  memoir — but 
I  doubt  now  if  I  ever  shall.  It  is  not  possible  to 
make  another  man  feel  the  prostration  of  mind  and 
heart  which  is  upon  me,  and  which  increases  day 
by  day.  ...  In  Court  I  try  to  do  my  work,  and 
though  I  am  a  very  poor  performer,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  worse  than  when  I  was  happy.  But  out 
of  Court  life  is  dreary  and  hopeless  and  joyless  beyond 
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words.  It  may  please  God  to  lighten  my  gloom — I  do 
not  think  he  will.  Men  say  that  time  always  mitigates 
these  sorrows.  It  may  be  so  as  a  general  rule  ;  but  all 
rules  have  exceptions,  perhaps,  and  I  find  that  twelve 
months  have  greatly  increased  and  deepened  mine.  It  is 
not  good  for  me  to  talk  about  it,  even  to  an  old  and  dear 
friend.  It  unmans  me,  and  makes  me  less  fit  for  my 
children  and  my  friends.  Yet  I  will  send  you  the 
Epilogue  to  a  httle  volume  I  am  collecting  of  the  verses 
of  forty  years,  which  when  it  is  done  shall  go  to  you  (I 
hope  as  an  Easter  offering).  What  I  send  came  to  me  in 
a  sleepless  night  at  Leicester  the  other  day,  and  is  at  least 
sincere. 

My  love  to  A .      Very  kind  regards  to  your  wife. 

My  love  also  to  my  boy  ;  I  will  send  him  some  day  the 
only  complete  edition  of  Henry  Vaughan^  which  some 
day  he  will  value. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  March  17,  1879. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

Your  letter  received  a  week  ago  is  of  deep 
interest  to  me.  The  lines  you  enclose  are  very  striking, 
and,  together  with  your  letter,  arouse  in  me  the  tenderest 
sympathy :  they  bring  vividly  before  me  the  dear  pre- 
sence which  is  to  me  so  happy  a  memory.  I  recall,  as  I 
write,  her  kind  look  as  I  last  saw  her,  and  the  tones  of 
her  voice  as  she  said  she  hoped  it  would  not  be  another 
seven  years  before  we  next  met.  But  I  grieve  for  you, 
my  dear  friend,  that  so  much  of  the  joy  of  life  seems 
gone.  And  I  must  again  say  that  I  feel  sure,  if  you 
could  but  fairly  enter  upon  the  memoir  of  your  father, 
you  would  find  true  solace.  I  fully  understand  how  hard 
it  must  be  to  besfin. 
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I  send  you  my  daughter  M 's  address,  for  which 

you  ask.  I  shall  rejoice  for  the  dear  child  to  see  you, 
and  I  am  sure  she  will  feel  very  warmly  towards  you  as 
her  father's  friend.  You  may  find  her  over  timid,  but 
you  cannot  fail  to  see  that  she  is  very  responsive  to  kind- 
ness, and  very  gentle  and  sweet  in  her  still  childish 
nature. 

A  great  sorrow  has  fallen  on  the  family  circle  which 

M now  has  about  her,  in  the  sudden  death  of  my 

brother-in-law,  James  Macdonell,  one  of  the  leader 
writers  for  the  Times.  We  heard  of  this,  by  cable,  on 
the  4th,  and  to-day  have  letters  with  the  sad  details.  He 
was  but  thirty-seven — a  man  of  unusual  attainments  and 
promise.  His  wife,  a  younger  sister  of  Mrs.  Yarnall's, 
was  one  with  him  in  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  The 
future  was  widening  before  them,  for  my  sister-in-law's 
intelligence  and  power  of  conversing  made  their  house 
attractive.  I  recall,  as  I  write,  that  in  one  of  her  late 
letters  she  told  of  a  talk  of  near  an  hour  she  had  had  with 
Robert  Browning.  Mr.  Browning  gave  her  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  son's  success  as  an  artist — of  his  two  years 
of  hard  study  on  the  Continent,  acting  under  the  advice 
of  Millais,  and  of  the  sale  of  his  first  picture  for  ^400. 
But  what  seems  of  peculiar  interest  now  was  my  sister-in- 
law's  further  mention  of  Browning's  talk  of  his  wife. 
He  said — "  She  died  in  1861,  and  since  then  neither  he 
nor  I  have  ever  mentioned  her  name  to  the  other.  We 
know  whom  we  mean,  but  we  neither  of  us  have  men- 
tioned her  name.  We  cannot  do  it."  Browning  added 
that  his  son  always  carried  his  mother's  picture  with  him, 
and  her  poems,  wherever  he  went.  Little  did  my  sister 
think,  when  she  wrote  all  this,  how  soon  the  light  of  her 
own  life  was  to  go  out.  Mrs.  Macdonell  is  younger 
than  our  other  sister,  Mrs.  Agnes  Macdonell,  whose 
books,  Martin  s  Vineyard  and  For  the  Kings  Dues^  you 
may  recall. 

What  you  say  of  Dizzy  is  forcible  :  it  is  the  view  of 
his  character  which  is  taken  by  people  here.     We  judge 
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without  heat  or  prejudice,  and  our  conclusion  is  the  same 
as  that  which  you  put  in  such  trenchant  form.  In  our 
political  leader,  Tilden,  there  is,  perhaps,  some  approach 
to  Dizzy.  But  how  utterly  unlike  are  the  mass  of  our 
public  men  to  yours.  I  often  think  of  the  account  you 
once  gave  me  of  the  progress  of  the  Speaker  from  the 
House  to  his  apartments,  and  of  the  men  with  staves 
walking  before  him,  and  their  cries,  "  Make  way  for  Mr. 
Speaker."  Mr.  Randall,  our  Speaker,  is  a  man  to  whom 
state  is  unknown  :  and  yet  he  has  almost  more  power 
than  the  President  from  his  controlling  legislation.  He 
is  very  agreeable  and  very  politic,  a  master  of  the  address 
which  is  suited  to  the  present  times,  or  rather  the  present 
class  of  public  men.  There  is  nothing  now  in  our  public 
affairs  to  cause  uneasiness.  The  two  great  parties  are 
watching  each  other,  being  evenly  matched.  The 
Administration  of  Hayes  is  on  the  whole  pure. 

Always  yours  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  November  29,  1879. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

I  grieve  that  you  cannot  make  a  better  report 
of  yourself  as  to  your  ability  to  work  upon  the  Memoir. 
I  will  hope  that  a  moment  of  irresistible  impulse  will  yet 
come  and  will  give  you  the  new  start  you  need,  and  that 
once  again  you  will  find  the  truth  of  Southey's  grand 
motto,  In  lahore  qiiies.  I  am  not  wholly  without  hope 
that  I  can  yet  take  you  by  the  hand. 

I  send  you  a  recent  picture  of  your  boy.     We  have 

our  daughter  M with  us  at  last,  after  our  five  years' 

separation.  You  can  imagine  the  moments  of  expecta- 
tion as  I  went  down  our  river  in  the  revenue  tug  to  meet 
the  steamer,  and  to  see  once  more  my  child.     The  day 
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was  closing,  and  I  did  not,  at  the  moment,  recognize  in 
the  girl  who  was  leaning  from  the  high  railing,  and 
eagerly  extending  her  arms,  my  daughter.  She  knew 
me  before  I  knew  her.  But  when  a  tall  youth,  her  eldest 
brother,  who  had  reached  the  deck  before  I  did,  flung  his 
arms  around  her,  he  seemed  to  her  at  the  moment  as  one 
she  had  never  seen  before.  Twelve  to  seventeen  in  her 
case,  and  ten  to  fifteen  in  his,  had  wrought  their  changes. 

A was  at  the  wharf  to  meet  her  sister :  she  had  not 

been  allowed  to  go  down  in  the  tug.  And  then  we  bore 
the  dear  child  to  a  home  that  was  new  to  her,  but  to  the 
arms  of  her  mother,  and  you  may  well  believe  that  we  all 
lifted  up  our  hearts.  Our  English  daughter  so  far  takes 
kindly  to  American  life,  though  the  wrench  of  parting 
with  those  dear  to  her  in  England  had  been  great.  For- 
give these  family  details. 

What  a  period  of  excitement  is  before  you  in  your 
election  contest!  We  shall  watch  from  this  side  the 
water — we  of  the  seaboard,  I  mean — every  turn  of  the 
strife.  The  West,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  the  con- 
trolling portion  of  America,  cares  little  for  England. 
Our  own  struggle  will  be  next  year.  Grant,  who  of  late 
seems  to  represent  mis-government  and  self-seeking,  will 
probably  be  nominated  by  the  Republicans  :  his  idle  and 
self-indulgent  travelling  of  two  years  past  cannot  but 
have  increased  the  faults  of  his  character.  He  doubtless 
desires  another  nomination.  And  the  men  who  were 
about  him  before,  enriching  themselves  by  preying  on 
the  public,  are  foremost  in  seekino-  to  arrange  for  his 
being  again  a  candidate.  He  can  hardly  be  elected,  if 
the  Democrats  have  the  wit  to  put  forward  an  able  and 
honest  man.  But  the  strength  of  our  system  is  that, 
even  when  we  are  worst  governed,  the  great  interests  of 
the  country  suffer  but  little.  The  great  potentates  are, 
of  course,  the  wire-pullers,  but  they  are  more  or  less 
under  the  control  of  the  railway  presidents  and  the 
moneyed  interest. 

After  all,  what  evils  are  there  here  to  compare  with  the 
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dire  necessity,  which  afflicts  Europe,  to  devote  its  people 
and  its  substance  so  much  to  the  preparation  for  war. 

I  am  interested  in  what  you  say  of  books.  The 
Morley's  English  Men  of  Letters  have  reached  us.  The 
Goldsmith  and  Burke  and  Gibbon  and  Burns  have  been 
eagerly  read.  Cowper  will  be,  for  whatever  Goldwin 
Smith  puts  his  hand  to  at  once  claims  attention.  I  wish 
you  could  have  undertaken  the  Wordsworth.  I  confess 
I  was  disappointed  in  Arnold's  paper  on  Wordsworth, 
and  his  "  selection  "  of  poems  does  not  seem  to  me  happy. 
I  prefer  your  paper  on  W.  W.  which  appeared  in 
Macmillan  six  years  ago.  I  have  an  undying  love  for 
whatever  belongs  to  Wordsworth.  Time  does  but  make 
more  manifest  how  great  the  work  was  that  he  did  in  the 
world.  Criticizing  such  a  man,  and,  much  more, 
patronising  him,  and  dealing  out  praise  and  blame,  seems 
to  me  over  bold.  No  one  reached  his  heig-ht  while  he 
lived,  and  in  the  generation  that  has  followed  him  there 
has  been  no  approach  to  a  like  manifestation.  Some  day 
I  should  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  Grosart's 
gathering  of  the  prose  writings.  I  recall  the  delight  I 
had  in  reading,  thirty  years  ago,  the  tract  on  the  Conven- 
tion of  Cintra. 

I  am  reading  just  now  with  vivid  pleasure  Lanfrey's 
Napoleon.  The  high  moral  judgment  of  this  writer  on 
the  idol  of  his  countrymen  is  worthy  almost  of  Words- 
worth. The  story  rolls  long  with  all  its  wonderful 
picturesqueness.  Yet  there  is  ever  the  same  serious 
strain.  You  do  not  perceive  antipathy  or  bias — truth 
before  all  things  seems  to  be  the  writer's  aim,  so  there  is 
a  certain  solemnity  in  his  condemnation.  I  take  down 
Las  Cases,  after  reading  the  plain  and  sober  facts  of 
Lanfrey,  and  I  find  in  the  professed  worshipper's  picture 
the  same  lineaments.  A  dear  uncle  of  mine,  now  gone 
to  his  rest,  said  to  me  after  reading  two  volumes  of 
Lanfrey  that  it  was  the  Life  of  a  demon.  My  wife  is 
sitting  by  me,  and  I  have  just  read  to  her  what  I  have 
written.     She  says  eagerly,  with  regard  to  Wordsworth's 
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prose,  that  the  Guide  to  the  Lakes  was  an  unending 
delight  to  her — that  often  when  wearied,  or  out  of  spirits, 
and  often  in  the  gloom  of  winter,  the  descriptions  were  to 
her  as  sweet  poems  bringing  her  again  in  sight  of  lakes 
and  mountains — of  that  English  loveliness  which  is,  in  a 
sense,  beyond  all  other. 

As  I  am  talking  to  you  about  books,  I  cannot  but  send 
back  to  you  across  the  sea  a  sentence  from  a  letter  to  me 
of  your  cousin,  my  most  dear  friend,  Derwent  Coleridge. 

"  As  we  grow  old  we  get  to  be  more  and  more  content 
with  home  comforts,  the  family  circle,  the  fireside,  the 
returns  of  food  and  rest,  and,  in  my  case,  books,  the  only 
earthly  pursuit  for  which  I  should  desire  an  assurance  of 
long  life."  I  feel  much  solicitude  in  regard  to  this,  my 
now  aged  friend  :  a  letter  I  had  from  him  two  months 
ago,  written  by  Mrs.  Coleridge  at  his  dictation,  told  me 
of  his  distressing  malady,  and  his  loss  of  power  in  his 
right  arm.  I  knew  him  before  I  knew  you,  and  it  was 
through  Henry  Reed  that  my  introduction  came.  I 
think  his  kindness  to  me  has  been  in  part  due  to  the  very 
strong  affection  he  felt  for  my  friend  Reed,  whose 
memory  is  to  me  "  as  a  religion." 

We  have  Mr.  Welsh  at  home  again,  living  quietly,  as 
I  think  he  prefers  to  live,  and,  as  I  am  sure,  with  some 
store  of  wisdom  as  the  fruit  of  his  London  life.  He  is 
a  man  of  affairs,  and  of  sound  judgment ;  and  he  is  of 
high  principle  and  great  public  spirit.  Mr.  Dana  would 
doubtless  have  been  better  fitted  than  he  for  your  public 
life,  or  rather  for  society.  Yet  the  gentle  ways  of  Mr. 
Welsh,  and  his  good  heart,  must  have  drawn  people  to 
him.  He  told  me  of  his  visit  to  you  shortly  before  he 
left  London,  but  as  yet  I  have  not  had  the  long  talk  with 
him  which  I  wish  to  have. 

My  daughter  A is  in  Boston  at  present.     She  is 

very  happy  in  our  bright  American  life — the  wide  circle 
in  which  young  people  move  here.  She  loves  music 
intensely,  and  her  voice  is  good.  She  has  very  fresh 
memory  of  the  pleasure  you  gave  her,  and  of  all  your 

M 
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kindness  to  her.     She  cannot  quite  forgive,  nor  can  her 
mother  and  I,  Octavia  Hill  for  not  allowing  her  to  go  to 
you  in  Sussex  Square  when  the  second  invitation  came, 
when  she  would  have  seen  your  father. 
Ever,  my  dear  Coleridge, 

Affectionately  yours, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Judges'  Lodgings,  Lancaster, 
January  20th,   1880. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

Your  last  letter  gave  me  great  pleasure,  and 
also  a  twinge  of  pain.  The  account  of  your  dear  child's 
return,  and  the  photograph  of  my  fine  bright  handsome 
boy,  and  his  meeting  with  his  sister,  were  delightful.  It 
gave  me  a  twinge  of  remorse  to  think  that,  after  all,  I 
never  saw  M .  There  were  mitigating  circum- 
stances, for  I  did  not  know  of  her  being  here — I  mean  I 
had  not  realized  it,  though  I  daresay  you  told  me,  till  I 
was  left  alone,  and  had  become  the  mere  ghost  of  myself, 
and  then,  all  the  summer,  when  I  did  hope  to  have  seen 
her,  my  own  child  was  abroad  with  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  I  had  no  young  person  at  all  with  me.  Now,  perhaps 
I  shall  never  see  her.     But  I  shall  see  you,  D.V.,  and 

your  boys,  I  hope,  and  I  shall  never  forget  A .     Give 

her  my  love. 

I  have  been  waiting  for  an  off  day,  such  as  Circuit  now 
and  then  gives  one,  to  write  to  you,  and  yesterday  W.  E. 
Forster  brought  his  adopted  daughter  to  dine  and  sleep  in 
these  lodgings — my  brother  Judge  being  gone  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's — and  we  had  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  you  and  about  America.  I  am  very  glad  things 
are  looking  up  in  America.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say 
how  things  look  here  ;  no  doubt  iron  and  coal  have  gone 
up  for  a  time.     Whether  that  means  a  general  revival  I 
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know  not,  and  have  no  means  of  giving  anything  like  a 
real  judgment.  I  incline  to  think  not,  and  that  though 
England  will  do  well  enough,  and  is  not  going  into  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  just  yet,  nevertheless  that  her  time  of 
exceptional  prosperity  has  passed  away,  and  that  she  must 
run  the  race  against  more  rivals,  and  some  of  them  rivals 
less  heavily  weighted  than  herself.  If  it  brings  down 
the  high  looks  of  the  proud  a  little,  and  makes  a  simpler 
and  less  absurdly  extravagant  style  of  living  general,  it 
will  be  for  the  better  on  the  whole,  and  not  for  the  worse. 

At  present,  of  course,  there  is  a  keen  revival  of 
political  feeling,  and  though  I  am  very  much  retired  from 
the  world,  I  do  wish  with  my  whole  soul  for  a  speedy  and 
ignominious  defeat  of  a  dishonest  and  dangerous 
Ministry.  My  old  friend  Salisbury  seems  to  be  dis- 
tinctly the  worse  for  his  partnership  in  it,  and  Disraeli 
is  using  the  Queen  to  supersede  Parliament,  if  he  can. 
It  is  the  great  danger  of  Democracy,  that  the  Executive 
and  the  people  come  so  close  together,  and  that  repre- 
sentative institutions  can  be  successfully  disregarded. 
You  have  the  danger  very  distinctly.  With  you  it  is 
much  mitigated  by  the  curious  provision,  so  strange  to 
us,  that  a  defeated  Executive  remains  in  power  at  least 
a  year  ;  and  I  suppose  that  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate 
the  mitigating  effects  of  this  upon  the  extreme  action  of 
a  Democracy.  We  have  no  such  provision.  With  us  a 
defeated  Executive  immediately  goes  out :  but  then  an 
unscrupulous  Minister,  like  Disraeli,  can  use  our  per- 
manent, and  (in  form)  well  nigh  absolute.  President,  so 
as,  for  a  time,  to  suspend  and  override  even  a  hostile 
Parliament.  He  did  it  in  1866,  and  he  is  doing  it  now. 
A  more  wretched  and  unchivalrous  thing  than  to  save 
himself  behind  the  Queen's  petticoats  can't  be  conceived  : 
but  goodness  and  chivalry  are  not  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  our  Dizzy. 

We  are,  however,  on  the  edge  of  a  very  tell-tale 
election.  One  of  the  members  for  Liverpool  is  just 
dead  :  there  will  be  a  contest  for  his  seat,  which,  in  1874, 
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was  won  by  several  thousands  ;  and  if  the  Liberal  candi- 
date should  come  in,  or  should  even  run  the  Tory  close, 
it  will  be  notice  to  quit,  for  Liverpool  has  always  been 
Tory,  and  for  a  Liberal  to  head  the  poll,  or  nearly  head 
the  poll,  at  a  single-handed  contest,  would  be  almost 
unheard  of. 

You  ask  me  as  to  Wordsworth^ s  Prose  Writings. 
Grosart,  the  editor,  is  a  shameless  book-maker,  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  book-making  in  the  three  volumes,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  a  book  to  have.  It  contains  many  fine 
things  now  almost  unprocurable,  and  a  few  things  quite 
new  to  the  world.  Wordsworth  was  a  somewhat  stately, 
but  very  fine  prose  writer.  New  to  me^  though  not 
quite  to  the  world,  was  his  long  letter  about  Burns,  fine 
bits  of  which  Lockhart  quotes  in  his  Life  of  Burns  :  I 
never  saw  the  whole  before.     Admirable  indeed  it  is. 

I  send  you  a  photograph  of  my  lost  treasure's  statue, 
just  executed  in  Ottery  Church,  in  the  transept,  which 
she  and  I  had  restored  and  decorated  to  the  memory  of 
my  father  and  mother.  While  the  work  was  in  progress 
I  was  left  alone  :  there  was  a  place  which  seemed  made  for 
a  recumbent  statue,  and  I  put  it  there.  God  bless  you 
always. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

Coleridge. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Heath's  Court,  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
Easter  Monday,  1880. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

A  day  of  rest  here,  after  an  unusual  spell  of 
hard  work  since  Christmas,  lets  me  send  you  a  line.  It 
is  so  lovely,  so  peaceful,  so  sunny  here,  that  I  wish  I  had 

you  and  Mrs.  Yarnall  and  my  boy  and  A , — I  only 

leave  the  others  out  because  I  do  not  know  them — to  sit 
in  the  sun,  and  talk  down  the   day  with  me  and  my 
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M here.     It  is  a  changed  place,  dear  friend,  since 

you  saw  it — prettier  and  ampler  outside,  but  sadder  and 
emptier  within — yet  there  would  be  much  which  we 
could  delight  in  together,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is  my  friends  bear  with  me.  The  truth  is,  that  when 
I  am  out  of  work  I  go  to  my  house  in  London,  or  my 
house  here,  and  each  is  like  a  deserted  nest  from  which 
the  mother-bird  has  flown.  God  keep  you,  and  all  I 
love,  from  such  a  life  as  mine  has  become. 

I  have  sent  you  the  last  thing  I  have  written,  a  little 
notice  of  my  dear  old  friend  Sir  William  Boxall,  whose 
beautiful  character  I  have  tried  to  give  some  idea  of. 
I  should  like  to  know  if  it  strikes  you  as  having  made  out 
an  individual  man.  It  was  not  easy,  for,  dear  old  fellow, 
he  was  a  little  difficult  to  some  people.  But  he  was  a 
noble  character ;  and  he  has  left  a  great  blank  in  my 
life. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  contested  election  here,  and 
my  eldest  son  has  thrown  himself  into  the  contest  with 
wonderful  energy  and  strength  of  conviction.  Person- 
ally I  am  the  man  in  England  to  whom  all  direct  or 
individual  interference  in  the  present  election  is  most 
forbidden  :  not  only  as  I  am  a  Peer  and  a  Chief  Justice, 
but  as  I  am  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  which 
is  the  particular  Court  to  which  Parliament  has  entrusted 
the  ultimate  appeal  in  all  questions  arising  out  of  all 
Parliamentary  or  Municipal  elections  in  England.  Like 
Caesar's  wife,  I  must  not  even  be  suspected  ;  so  though 
my  own  convictions  are  no  secret,  I  keep  absolutely  aloof 
from  all  our  contests  in  this  county,  and  at  Exeter,  which 
is  hard  by,  and  which  I  represented  for  ten  years  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  can't  help  hoping,  though  I  do 
not  expect  that  the  issue  will  be  adverse  to  the  Govern- 
ment. I  quite  admit  that,  in  Eastern  Europe,  it  is 
possible  for  a  fair  man  to  think  that  the  Government  took 
the  best  way  of  meeting  what  every  man  of  candour  must 
admit  to  be  a  great — a  very  great  difficulty ;  but 
Afghanistan   and    South  Africa   appear  to  have  been 
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crimes.  Still,  I  think  it  more  probable  than  not  that  the 
elections  will  end  in  another  septennate  of  men  who,  in 
my  view,  have  disgraced  England  and  degraded  Parlia- 
ment. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  June  15,  1880. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

A  good  deal  of  occupation  of  mind  has 
hindered  my  writing  sooner  to  you.  I  was  extremely 
glad  to  receive  the  photograph  of  the  beautiful  work  you 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  in  Ottery  Church.  I  knew 
of  this  from  the  newspaper  you  sent  me.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me  to  have  the  touching  and  admirable 
words  of  your  inscription  in  a  permanent  form.  I  have 
had  the  photograph  framed  appropriately,  and  have  hung 
it  under  your  own  portrait — the  picture  which  has  the 
double  association  which  is  so  touching.  Dean  Howson, 
who  was  with  us  some  weeks  ago,  studied  the  photograph 
carefully  and  read  the  inscription.  "Very  striking 
indeed,"  was  his  remark,  "  not  a  word  too  much."  But 
the  whole  work  which  the  photograph  represents  is  very 
interesting — and  what  fitter  place  could  there  be  for  this 
recumbent  statue! 

Your  last  letter  to  me  was  written  on  Easter  Monday, 
just  as  the  elections  were  beginning.  There  was  some 
glimmering  of  hope  manifest  in  what  you  said  of  the 
favourable  result  which  was  at  hand.  What  a  blessed 
change  for  England!  There  was  rejoicing  here,  for 
people  of  thought  and  education  were  of  one  mind  in 
regard  to  Disraeli.  My  own  devotion  to  Gladstone  has 
been  strong  for  near  forty  years.  It  was  in  1841  that  I 
read  his  Church  Principles  Considered  in  their  Results. 
I  got  comfort  from  it  and  strength  which  no  other  book 
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had  ever  given  me  ;  and  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  the 
writer  drew  my  heart  to  him  strangely.  I  have  never 
read  the  book  since,  and  am  not  sure  I  could  read  it  now, 
but  a  certain  affection  for  Gladstone  has  ever  since  pos- 
sessed me.  He  spoke  to  my  heart  and  mind,  in  the  book 
I  have  mentioned,  in  a  way  to  make  the  reading  it  a 
turning-point  in  my  life.  But  what  a  work  he  has  upon 
him  now — the  undoing  the  mischief  done  by  his  pre- 
decessor. Well  may  he  ask  his  countrymen  to  be 
forbearing  in  their  judgment,  and  to  pardon  him  if  now 
and  then  excitement  masters  him.  That  was  a  strange 
scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  night  when  the 
Prime  Minister  moved  that  a  certain  member  should  be 
no  longer  heard ! 

But  you  will  expect  me  to  speak  of  our  own  matters. 
The  nomination  the  Republicans  have  just  made  fills  us 
with  thankfulness.  Garfield  is  a  man  of  intelligence,  of 
great  industry,  of  sincere  patriotism  ;  a  thoroughly  pure 
and  upright  American.  I  think  he  is  eminently  a  man  of 
conscience  and  of  honour.  All  matters  pertaining  to 
Government  have  been  subjects  of  his  diligent  study. 
He  was  without  especial  following,  and  yet,  almost  in 
spite  of  himself,  men  drew  to  him.  Whenever  he 
entered  the  Convention  of  Chicago  there  were  cheers 
from  the  vast  multitude  of  spectators.  He  received  but 
one  or  two  votes  during  some  thirty  ballotings.  At  last 
by  a  sort  of  acclamation  he  was  declared  the  choice  of  the 
Convention. 

Coming  up  as  he  did  from  poverty,  he  acquired,  by  a 
very  hard  struggle,  education.  In  the  intervals  since, 
of  his  busy  life,  he  has  read,  as  his  recreation,  the  Latin 
Classics.  His  example  will,  I  think,  affect  powerfully 
the  young  men  of  the  country :  he  shows  the  immense 
reward  which  may  come  from  diligence  and  unwearied 
effort — these  added  to  singleness  of  mind.  Of  course, 
his  election  is  uncertain,  but  one  has  somehow  the  feeling 
that  the  Guidance^  which  led  to  his  nomination,  will  avail 
to  influence  the  great  company  of   the  voters.     The 
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Democrats  will  assemble  a  week  hence  to  make  their 
choice.  Should  they  nominate  such  a  man  as  Abraham 
Hewitt,  of  New  York,  the  contest  will  be  close. 

I  read  with  much  pleasure  your  notice  of  Sir  William 
Boxall  in  the  Fortnightly.  You  have  done  admirably 
well  in  this  paper :  the  dear  old  gentleman  was  brought 
vividly  again  before  me  as  I  read.  You  have  shown  true 
discrimination  :  what  you  have  said  is  far  from  being 
mere  panegyric.  The  subject,  as  you  say,  was  difficult, 
but  I  can  perfectly  understand  your  warm  feeling  for  a 
man  of  such  genuine  gifts  and  such  good  heart.  I  have 
vivid  remembrance  of  him  myself,  and  so  has  my 
daughter  A . 

You  have  received  by  this  time  Judge  Hare's 
pamphlet :  he  told  me  he  had  sent  it  to  you.  I  think  it 
very  important.  The  style  and  manner  of  it  somehow 
remind  me  of  De  Tocqueville. 

We  all  send  our  love  to  you  and  to  Miss  M . 

Affectionately  yours, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  June  i8,  1880. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

My  friend  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  Vice-President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  likely  at  no  very 
distant  day  to  be  the  head  of  that  Corporation,  will  spend 
with  Mrs.  Cassatt  a  very  short  time  in  London.  I  send 
him  this  line  for  the  chance  of  his  being  able  to  make 
himself  known  to  you.  He  represents  the  ruling 
element  in  our  country  ;  for  the  great  railways  have 
immense  influence  and  control  here  :  it  is  through  them, 
or  rather  by  the  public  spirit  and  grasp  of  mind  of  the 
leaders  in  these  corporations  that  the  true  growth  of  the 
country  is  furthered. 
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Mrs.    Cassatt    is    a    niece    of    the    late    President 
Buchanan.     Writing  for  Mrs.  Yarnall,  as  well  as  for 

our  daughter  A ,  I  commend  her  to  you  and  to  Miss 

M :  but  indeed  I  must  acknowledge  my  own  devo- 
tion to  her  as  a  most  gracious  representative  of  our 
American  women. 

Always  yours  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  July  5,  1880. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

Some  ten  days  ago  I  gave  a  note  of  introduc- 
tion to  you  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  Vice-President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  :  he  is  a  man  of  excellent  intelli- 
gence, and  generally  well  informed  and  agreeable.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  so  great  and  so  prosperous  a 
concern,  that  to  be  a  leader  in  its  management  implies 
abilities  of  a  high  order. 

My  thoughts  have  turned  to  you  a  good  deal  within 
the  last  day  or  two  :  I  have  been  reading  the  Life  of 
Bishop  IVilberforce,  and  it  has  brought  vividly  to  my 
remembrance  two  of  my  visits  to  you  ;  the  last  was  that 
Sunday  of  July,  1873,  when  your  brother  met  us  as  we 
were  leaving  your  door  in  Sussex  Square  and  told  us  of 
the  sudden  death  of  the  Bishop — that  event  which,  like 
the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  caused  a  shock  the  world 
over.  But  the  other  memory  of  you  which  the  book 
awakened,  is  a  sharp  criticism  or  comment  of  yours  upon 
the  Bishop,  uttered  one  day  at  luncheon  at  Heath's  Court. 
The  Bishop's  waste  of  himself,  so  to  call  it,  in  society, 
was  what  you  dwelt  on,  and  the  faults  of  his  character 
which  were  thus  manifest.  Your  father,  I  remember, 
objected  to  your  criticism,  and  said  that  the  Bishop  was 
so  constituted  that  he  could  not  keep  out  of  society,  and 
that  in  society  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  shine.     I 
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think  I  ventured  to  add  that  his  character  was  to  be 
judged  of  as  a  whole ;  that  his  boundless  activity  and 
industry,  and  his  unceasing  work  for  the  Church,  entitled 
him  to  our  admiration,  spite  of  his  serious  foibles.  I 
have  wondered  now,  in  reading  this  Life^  whether  you 
would  not  find  in  it  reason  to  modify  your  judgment. 
To  me  it  seems  the  picturing  of  a  character,  which,  with 
all  its  imperfections,  had  noble  and  generous  traits. 
There  is  touching  admission,  in  diaries  and  other  records, 
of  failings  and  shortcomings.  But  withal  what  a  life  it 
was  of  labour!  As  to  the  Hampden  matter,  it  seems 
now  to  me  that  the  Bishop  was  right :  he  had  reluctantly 
consented  to  aid  in  the  legal  proceedings,  but  feeling  that 
he  had  done  wrong,  he  was  content  to  take  the  obloquy 
which  his  drawing  back  caused.  The  full  chapter  on 
the  Hampden  controversy,  with  which  the  volume  closes, 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace,  charity, 
toleration.  I  remember  that  you  justified  the  appoint- 
ment by  Gladstone  of  Temple :  this  was,  perhaps,  an 
appointment  somewhat  in  line  with  that  of  Hampden. 
I  think  now  you  were  right.  On  my  wall,  as  I  write, 
are  portraits  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  Gladstone,  Sir  John 
Coleridge,  Maurice — all  but  one  departed.  On  the 
opposite  wall  are  Newman,  Ruskin,  Carlyle. 

To  return  to  the  Wilberforce  biography,  I  fear  you 
will  object  to  it  because  of  its  revelation  of  personal 
matters :  I  trust  it  will  not  discourage  you  from  going 
on  with  your  own  labours  in  this  way.  I  still  hope  the 
needed  impulse  will  come  to  you.  I  think  the  good 
which  the  story  of  a  good  man's  life  does  is  often  greater 
than  the  man  himself  accomplished  during  the  years  that 
he  was  seen  of  his  fellows.  Anyhow  it  is  the  kind  of 
reading  people  are  eager  for  now.  What  could  be  more 
delightful  than  the  Life  of  Macaulay  :  and  of  late  the 
Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Baroness  Bunsen  are  of  absorbing 
interest. 

I  have  hardly  time  to  speak  of  our  political  move- 
ments.    The  contest  which  has  begun  here  is  of  high 
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importance.  Garfield  is  a  statesman  by  instinct  and  by 
long  study :  Hancock  is  vain,  inexperienced  as  to 
government,  a  soldier  of  no  great  distinction.  If  he  is 
elected  he  will  be  in  the  hands  of  mere  politicians.  The 
contest  will  be  close.  My  hope,  however,  is  that  "  the 
admirable  good  sense  of  the  Americans,"  to  use  De 
Tocqueville's  words,  will  enable  them  to  choose  the 
better  man. 

Always  affectionately  yours, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Clifton,  August  nth,  1880. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

This  is  my  last  place,  but  I  will  begin  before  I 
go.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  your  letters  of  introduction 
fell  through,  for  I  was  out  of  London  on  the  Circuit, 
and  though  I  asked  both  gentlemen  down  to  Devonshire, 
neither  of  them  was  able  to  give  the  necessary  time  for 
a  visit  so  much  out  of  the  way.  I  have  mentioned  when 
I  shall  be  back  in  London,  but  by  that  time  I  am  afraid 
they  will  be  on  their  way  back  to  America.  I  am  sorry 
to  have  missed  them  both.  I  delight  in  good  specimens 
of  your  countrymen,  and  those  I  have  seen,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  were  good  specimens.  I  think  the  first 
Americans  I  ever  knew  were  Horace  Binney  Junior  and 
Henry  Reed.  Those  whom  I  have  known  since  have 
come  to  me  directly  or  indirectly  through  these  two  men, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  have  better  introducers.  I  some- 
times think  I  must  try  to  see  America  before  I  die.  If 
my  wife  had  lived  I  should  certainly  have  come ;  but  as 
it  is,  the  spring  has  gone  out  of  me.  Now  that  I  have 
forced  myself  back  into  society,  thinking  I  ought  to  do 

so  for  M 's  sake,  I  find  the  reaction  almost  worse 

than  ever. 
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I  am  sorry  I  cannot  retract  or  qualify  what  it  seems  I 
said  of  Bishop  Wilberforce.  I  do  not  think  he  improved 
with  success.  I  know  too  many  things  of  him  dis- 
tinctly unhandsome  to  make  me  tolerant  of  him.  And 
I  think  he  did  quite  as  much  harm  to  the  Church  of 
England  as  good.  At  the  same  time,  his  power  of 
speech  was  unequalled  by  anything  I  ever  heard  except 
Gladstone,  and  perhaps  the  last  Lord  Derby.  Both  the 
latter,  however,  were  far  more  persuasive  speakers  than 
Wilberforce. 

You  will  think  me  a  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah  if  I 
say  that  neither  do  I  care  for  Bunsen.  He  was  a  pro- 
digious mass  of  facts,  no  doubt,  but  his  books  are  naught, 
and  his  conversation  was  to  me  most  unattractive.  He 
was,  like  Macaulay,  a  man  who  never  seemed  to  think 
any  one  could  teach  him  anything ;  and  further,  that 
anything  beyond  his  range  was,  from  that  fact  only,  not 
worth  knowing  or  inquiring  into.  I  should  think  his 
wife  was  much  the  better  fellow  of  the  two,  and,  no 
doubt,  had  much  that  was  attractive  about  her. 

I  remember  once,  when  dining  with  Lord  Taunton, 
who  was  then  Mr.  Labouchere,  someone  said  that  Prince 
Albert  interfered  in  foreign  politics  through  Bunsen. 
Labouchere,  who  was  in  the  Cabinet  at  the  time,  said  at 
once  :  "  Oh,  no.  Whatever  else  he  is.  Prince  Albert  is 
a  very  sensible  man,  and  no  one  who  ever  saw  Bunsen 
for  five  minutes  would  trust  him  with  anything  requiring 
tact  and  judgment."  Then  he  added  what  turns  out  to 
be  quite  true.  "If  he  interferes  at  all,  it  is  probably 
through  Stockman." 

I  began  this  at  Clifton,  and  am  finishing  it  at  Heath's 
Court.  Since  I  came  home  we  have  had  a  terrible  alarm 
about  my  youngest  boy,  who  very  nearly  lost  his  life 
in  trying  to  save  a  friend  from  drowning  in  a  lake  in 
Lord  Ducie's  park,  near  Gloucester.  Thank  God!  he 
has  been  spared  to  us.  .   .  . 

Gladstone  is  recovering,  as  you  will  have  seen.  His 
loss  would  just  now  have  been  appalling — the  greatest, 
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I  think,  to  the  world  of  politics  in  this  country  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  elected  candidate  will  be 
the  elected  President.  If  you  could  bring  purity  into 
your  politics,  even  English  purity,  though  that  is  not 
like  snow,  you  would  be  the  greater  nation,  by  far,  in 
the  world. 

Love  to  Mrs.  Yarnall  and  to  A . 

Yours  affectionately, 

Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge  (Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England). 

Philadelphia,  January  2,  1881. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

I  am  late  in  offering  you  my  congratulations 
on  the  crowning  dignity  that  has  come  to  you  as  by  so 
natural  a  course  of  things — I  mean  with  so  much  of 
public  approval.  I  do  most  heartily  rejoice  in  your 
elevation,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  serenity  and  calm 
of  mind  has  come  to  you  in  this  further  change,  so  that 
work  outside  that  of  your  especial  office  may  be  entered 
upon  with  something  of  the  spirit  of  former  years.  I 
will  not  deny  that  the  thought  of  those  who  are  gone — 
of  your  father,  and  of  another^  constantly  presents  itself. 
You  will  say,  I  know,  "  I  am  solitary  and  cannot  impart 
it,"  but  it  is  much  that  the  new  dignity  is  a  change, 
and  that  the  tenor  of  your  life  has,  in  that  sense,  a  new 
beginning.  God  strengthen  you  and  comfort  you  in 
every  way,  and  may  His  grace  be  with  you  for  the  work 
of  the  high  office  to  which  He  has  called  you ! 

I  feel  especially  called  to  write  to  you  to-night  because 
of  my  deep  agreement  with  you  in  the  spirit  of  your 
judgment  in  the  Dale  case.  Your  words  are  weighty 
as  you  refer  to  those  who  claim  that  disobedience  to  the 
law,  in  matters  of  vestments  and  postures,  is  entitled 
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to  the  sanction  of  conscience,  or  the  credit  of  virtue. 
I  cannot  but  hope  that  men  of  clear  minds  everywhere 
will  go  with  you  in  the  condemnation  you  pronounce 
in  this  calm  and  quiet  way.  But  the  men  who  take  the 
lead  in  this  movement  about  ritual  are  not  of  clear  mind  : 
with  you  and  with  us  they  are,  as  I  take  it,  men  of  a 
certain  weak  fibre,  making  them  incapable  of  right  action 
in  all  things.  But  the  people  they  lead  are,  in  the  main, 
good  and  simple-minded  :  time  must  be  given  for  this 
particular  fashion  or  feeling  to  run  its  course.  One 
grows  more  charitable  to  opinions  as  age  comes  on. 
More  and  more  one  feels  that  people  are  what  circum- 
stances make  them.  The  selfish  and  the  bad  we  must 
turn  from,  but  the  men  who  show  that  the  love  of  their 
neighbour  is  deep  in  their  hearts  are,  without  doubt, 
those  who  truly  love  God.  I  have  been  placed  in  life 
between  people  of  opposing  opinions,  but  have  found 
that  however  much  they  were  separated,  they  were,  as 
to  either  group,  pure  and  upright.  I  speak  of  my  near 
relations  on  my  father's  side  and  on  my  mother's,  and 
I  seem  impelled  to  this  family  reference  by  the  recent 
death  of  my  dear  aunt,  Mrs.  Lucretia  Mott,  my  mother's 
sister,  aged  87.  Never  was  there  a  lovelier  and  more 
feminine  person  ;  and  yet  during  her  long  life  she  was 
continually  before  the  public,  so  unwearied  was  she  in 
her  labours  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering,  and  for 
the  redressing  of  all  wron2:s.  Her  ancestors  had  been 
Quakers  from  the  beginning  of  the  Society,  and  she 
was  a  Minister  among  them  from  the  age  of  25.  But 
in  the  schism  in  the  Society  of  near  sixty  years  ago  she 
went  with  the  body  which  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
Unitarians.  But  the  work  of  her  life  was  not  the  utter- 
ing of  doctrine,  false  or  otherwise,  but  unceasing  activity 
in  setting  forward  works  of  charity  and  mercy.  There 
was  an  exquisite  refinement  about  her  with  all  her  simple 
Quaker  ways.  Emerson  said  of  her  to  a  friend  of  mine 
once,  after  talking  with  her  and  hearing  her  speak,  "  It 
is  no  wonder  Lady  Byron  and  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
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liked  her,  she  belongs  to  the  Aristocracy."  Charming 
was  her  friend,  and  published  of  her  words  of  warmest 
praise.  The  expression  of  feeling  in  the  newspapers  of 
this  city  and  New  York  the  day  after  her  death  was 
very  remarkable,  showing  that  zeal  for  the  right  and 
goodness  and  singleness  of  mind  win  in  the  end  the 
homage  of  all  hearts. 

As  I  am  writing  of  family  matters,  I  may  mention 
a  publication  of  my  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  James  Macdonell 
— France  since  the  First  Empire.  My  booksellers, 
Sotherans,  will  send  you  a  copy  of  it.  They  are 
lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Macdonell,  who  died  a  year 
or  more  ago.  The  introduction,  by  his  widow,  I  think 
you  will  be  struck  with,  telling,  as  it  does,  the  story  of 
a  shipwreck  of  the  heart. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  praise  given  in  the  Spectator 
(December  iith)  to  the  Wordsworth  by  Myers,  of  the 
"Men  of  Letters"  series:  they  call  it  the  gem  of  the 
whole.  I  did  not  think  it  was  in  Myers  to  do  the  work  so 
well.  But  would  not  Aubrey  de  Vere  have  done  it  better .'' 
You  saw,  doubtless,  two  delightful  papers  by  de  Vere 
in  the  Month  (April  and  May  last)  on  Wordsworth, 
showing  a  far  truer  feeling  than  Matthew  Arnold's. 

But  there  will  seem  almost  a  truce  to  poetry  in  the 
serious  times  on  which  we  have  entered.  We  open  the 
morning  papers  and  look  first  at  the  English  despatches 
to  see  what  new  act  of  violence  in  Ireland  is  told  of. 
What  a  burden  and  responsibility  our  friend  Forster  has 
on  him!  Mr.  James  Hack  Tuke,  who  is  a  near  friend 
of  Forster,  was  with  us  for  a  day  and  a  night  after  his 
return  from  Manitoba.  He  went  to  that  bleak  and 
remote  region  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  answer  for 
an  Irish  Colony.  He  reported  it  as  wonderfully  fertile, 
a  very  Paradise,  in  this  respect,  in  contrast  with  Donegal 
and  Connaught.  But  he  did  not  take  enough  into 
account  the  six  months  of  winter  to  which  the  region 
is  subject.  The  average  Irishman  would  hardly  bear 
well  extreme  cold  :  any  illness  from  such  exposure  would 
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alarm  him :  he  has  nothing  like  the  pluck  and  nerve  of 
an  Englishman  or  a  Scotchman.  We  told  Mr.  Tuke 
we  could  not,  from  our  experience  of  the  Irish  here  at 
the  East,  think  well  of  a  scheme  for  colonizing  them, 
separately,  anywhere.  Either  they  would  become  law- 
less, or  they  would  scatter,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Canada, 
would  drift  into  the  United  States.  The  city  of  New 
York  shows  what  miserable  material  they  are,  with  which 
to  form  a  population,  when  brought  together  in  a  mass. 
But  we  have  had,  in  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania, 
still  more  startling  evidence  of  the  dangerous  character 
of  the  Irish  element  where  it  is  predominant.  For  years 
that  coal  region  was  under  a  reign  of  terror  because  of 
the  sway  exerted  by  a  secret  society,  chiefly  Irish  miners, 
known  as  the  "  Molly  Maguires."  Men  were  murdered 
for  mere  greed.  Superintendents  who  resisted  demands 
for  an  advance  of  wages  were  marked  out  for  assassina- 
tion, and  then  members  of  the  organization,  in  no  way 
concerned,  were  detailed  to  commit  the  murders.  Scores 
of  men  perished  in  this  miserable  way,  and  the  population 
was  so  controlled  by  the  secret  society  that  evidence 
could  not  be  obtained  to  convict  any  one.  At  length 
Mr.  Franklin  Gowen,  President  of  the  Reading  Rail- 
road (the  great  coalowners  of  the  region),  took  the 
matter  in  hand.  He  secured  detectives  of  remarkable 
skill,  and  after  prolonged  and  most  difficult  labours 
secured  the  conviction  of  twenty  of  the  murderers,  and 
these  twenty  were  hanged.  Possibly  at  dinner  tables  in 
London,  within  the  last  fortnight,  Mr.  Gowen  has  told 
the  story  of  his  great  achievement.  Rarely  has  it  been 
given  to  one  man  to  do  more  for  society.  You  may 
possibly  have  met  him.  He  is  in  England  on  the  per- 
plexing business  of  the  Reading  Railway,  in  which  so 
many  Englishmen  have  an  interest.  He  is  of  high 
intelligence,  and  of  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance, 
but  a  trifle  too  sanguine. 

I  must  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  to  Mr.  Cassatt, 
Vice-President  of  the  Penna.   Railroad,   in  your  note 
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to  him  in  reply  to  my  note  of  introduction.  He  was 
much  gratified  by  your  invitation,  and  by  the  kind 
expressions  of  your  letter,  though  he  could  not  accept 
the  invitation.  His  talk  would  have  been  interesting 
to  you  from  his  wide  knowledge  of  railway  matters, 
which  are  the  matters  of  chief  concern  in  this  country. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  another  notable  American  of  the 
present  day — Mr.  Vanderbilt :  his  fortune  now  amounts 
to  150  million  dollars,  and  his  income  is  ten  millions. 
He  inherited  from  his  father  80  to  100  millions;  but 
in  these  two  or  three  years,  since  his  father's  death,  he 
has  been  an  enormous  gainer  in  his  stock  operations. 
He  is  rather  a  dull  man  ;  his  chief  personal  taste  or 
indulgence  seems  to  be  driving  horses  of  wonderful 
speed.  Another  New  York  man  whose  name  you  may 
have  seen.  Jay  Gould,  has  his  30  or  40  millions,  all 
in  securities  that  can  be  turned  at  once  into  cash,  and 
this  great  sum  is  wielded  in  stock  jobbing  operations, 
wholly  without  scruple  or  restraining  moral  force. 
These  two  men  serve  to  illustrate  our  present  astonishing 
prosperity.  The  material  progress  of  these  last  years 
is  amazing  to  ourselves.  Whether  there  is  a  truer 
growth  here  is  the  question.  The  admonitions  of  the 
Spectators  a  recent  article,  December  i  ith,  are  weighty. 
Possibly  under  Garfield  a  beginning  may  be  made  of 
the  exercise  of  right  influence  in  the  world.  One  can 
have  a  faint  hope  that  the  reform  of  our  Civil  Service 
is  at  hand,  and  that  men  of  conscience  and  honour  may 
come  to  direct  affairs.  But  progress  in  this  direction 
must  be  very  slow.  We  await  with  anxious  expectation 
the  beginning  of  Garfield's  administration.  No  one  can 
tell  what  manner  of  rule  it  will  be. 

Enough  of  these  general  matters.  I  report  as  to  my 
belongings   peace   and   happiness.     My   eldest   boy   is 

making  good  progress  at  College.     A ,  who  will 

always  remember  you  with  affection,  is  in  the  enjoyment 
of  society — happy  herself,  and  making  others  happy. 
Your  boy  may  not  reach  the  highest  legal  elevation,  but 
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his  skating  would  astonish  you  already  ;  perhaps,  too, 
his  cricketing :  he  is  a  cheerful,  happy,  sweet-tempered 
boy. 

I  trust  that  your  health  holds,  and  I  cannot  but  hope 
that  your  new  station  may  give  you  more  intervals  of 
leisure  than  the  one  you  have  left.  You  have  the  most 
earnest  good  wishes  of  us  all.  Memorials  of  you  which 
are  about  us  in  our  household  are  our  precious  posses- 
sions, and  keep  the  thought  of  you  ever  present. 
Always  affectionately  yours, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

I  Sussex  Square, 

March  I2th,  1881. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

Your  most  kind  and  welcome  letter  has  re- 
mained till  now  not  unacknowledged  in  my  heart ;  but 
indeed  I  have  been  driven  so  hard  that  I  have  been  quite 
knocked  up.  For  the  organizing  of  my  new  Division, 
composed  of  three  old  ones,  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
delicate  and  urgent  work  to  do.  Many  of  the  Judges 
don't  really  like  the  change,  and,  to  get  it  into  work, 
constant  care  is  required,  and  a  great  deal  of  personal 
trouble,  to  smooth  down  ruffled  feathers,  and  do  away 
with  prejudices.  Judges  are,  as  a  rule,  men  of  character 
and  independence,  and  are  very  difficult  to  manage. 
The  least  assumption  of  superiority,  or  any  attempt  to 
drive^  would  be  very  justly  and  properly  resented  ;  but 
the  result  is — a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  is  taken 
out  of  the  Chief  Justice. 

I  cannot  enough  thank  you  for  your  kind  words.  My 
promotion  has  been  to  me,  as  I  have  said  her  worldly 
duties  were  to  my  darling  wife,  unsought,  unwelcome. 
The  spring  of  life  is  gone.  I  do  not  care  for  life  or 
its  successes,  and  I  should  lay  down  my  burden  and  take 
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my  place  in  the  grave  beside  her  without  repining. 
Memory  if  sweet  is  very  sad,  and  with  her  I  live  the 
moment  I  am  alone,  so  that  I  should  have  been  content 
to  go  on  my  way  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
and  the  elevation  and  added  responsibility  are  a  bore  to 
me  and  nothing  else. 

Besides  the  inherent  defects  of  my  judicial  character, 
my  want  of  law,  my  indolence  and  merely  surface  dis- 
charge of  duties  which  do  not  the  least  interest  me,  of 
course  will  come  out  more  in  proportion  to  the  promi- 
nence of  the  station  I  fill.  My  predecessor,  too,  lived 
in  a  constant  state  of  appeal  to  the  galleries  and  to 
the  public  press,  which  is  abhorrent  to  my  whole  being : 
but  these  excellent  institutions  will  very  naturally  crave 
the  food  they  will  not  get,  and  resent  accordingly.  So 
you  see  the  shield  of  the  Chief  Justice,  like  most  shields, 
has  a  reverse  to  it  which  is  not  altogether  shining, 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  Macdonell's  book  : 
it  is  excellent,  I  think,  brilliant  without  being  merely 
rhetorical,  and  full  of  interest,  though  not  shallow.  I 
did  not  know  him :  I  wish  I  had :  those  who  did  were 
extremely  impressed  by  him.  I  have  never  heard  a 
second  opinion  about  him,  or  one  unfavourable  word, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  his  loss  was  as  sad,  privately, 
as  I  am  sure  it  was  great  publicly.  Men  of  his  stamp 
are  rare  amongst  public  writers.  Respectable  as,  on  the 
whole,  our  London  press  is,  it  is  singularly  narrow  and 
conceited,  and  full  of  personal  unfairness.  Indeed,  the 
iS/.  James  Gazette  has  been  set  on  foot  simply  to  abuse 
Gladstone,  and  its  principle  is  personal  hatred — a  bad 
principle,  not  only  morally,  but  intellectually.  But  apart 
from  such  flagrant  abuse  of  common  morals,  and  common 
sense,  as  the  St.  James  Gazette  displays,  the  great  run 
of  London  press  writing  is  an  echo  of  the  Club  senti- 
ment— as  a  rule,  perhaps,  the  poorest,  weakest,  most 
unmanly  sentiment  in  England. 

The  wealth  of  your  great  Americans  of  which  you 
tell  me  such  astounding  but,  I  entirely  believe,  absolutely 
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true,  stories,  is  a  problem  we  have  not  here  to  deal  with. 
Our  few  millionaires  are  very  wealthy,  no  doubt,  and 
the  incomes  of  some  half-dozen  great  landowners,  e.g. 
Lord  Derby,  who  owns  half  Liverpool,  are  enormous  ; 
but  we  have  nothing,  I  imagine,  here  of  either  Vander- 
bilt's  or  Jay  Gould's  magnitude.  I  have  heard  of  some 
owners  of  silver  mines  in  California  who  are  said  to  be 
even  richer  still.  Here  such  men  would  be  dangerous, 
but  with  you,  I  suppose,  the  whole  feeling  is  against 
the  perpetuation  of  families  and  the  creation  of  an  idle 
aristocracy,  and  while  this  is  so,  and  your  Briareus  of 
wealth  are  a  few  scores  or  a  few  hundred,  in  your  gigantic 
country  it  makes  little  matter. 

When  we  turn  from  this  sort  of  thing  to  the  stern 
and  honourable  poverty  of  old  Wordsworth,  and  yet 
think  how  happy  he  was  and  what  a  noble,  dignified  life 
he  led,  these  heaps  of  sovereigns  or  dollars  seem  small 
and  dull.  It  is  the  best  part  of  Carlyle  that  he  too 
lived,  for  a  great  part  of  his  life,  in  honourable  poverty. 

You  will  not  like  this  posthumous  book — I  think  not, 
at  least ;  it  is  the  book  of  an  ill-conditioned  man,  as 
indeed  he  was.  It  is  easy  to  snub  people  if  you  don't 
care  to  observe  decent  manners,  and  his  rudeness  rose 
to  the  heroic.  I  never  met  him  but  four  or  five  times, 
and  he  was  decently  civil  /o  me.  ...  I  never  thought 
him  an  influence  for  good  on  the  whole,  but  he  was  a 
genius,  and  his  French  Revolution  is  immortal. 

Your  letter  has  much  more  to  be  said  about  it,  but 
I  have  no  room.     I  hope  to  write  again. 
Your  very  affectionate 
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From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Fox  Ghyll,  Ambleside, 

6th  October,  188 1. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

Your  most  interesting  though  sad  letter 
reached  me  here  yesterday  morning.  As  far  as  I  can 
presume  to  judge,  I  agree  in  all  you  say  of  the  noble 
man  whom  both  countries  are  deploring.  There  was 
something  that  went  to  the  hearts  of  every  one-  who 
heard  it,  both  in  the  way  the  sujffering  was  occasioned 
and  in  which  it  was  borne.  Of  course  it  is  true  that 
all  the  incidents  of  it  were,  in  no  common  degree,  moving 
and  pathetic  ;  yet  surely  there  is  something  which  shows 
the  growth  of  human  brotherhood  in  the  mourning  of 
civilized  mankind  for  him  who  has  gone.  It  is  without 
precedent,  and  I  hope,  as  far  as  you  and  we  are  con- 
cerned, that  this  wicked  and  cruel  murder  may  have 
had  blessed,  if  unexpected,  fruits. 

I  hope  you  are  right  about  Arthur.  It  should  seem 
impossible  for  any  man  to  run  counter  to  a  feeling,  so 
deep  and  so  universal,  as  there  seems  to  be  in  America. 
If  you  get  a  pure  Civil  Service  you  will  rise  in  the  scale 
of  nations,  great  as  you  are  already. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  leaf  about  Stanley. 
You  have  very  much  expressed  my  feeling  about  him. 
He  was  my  dear  friend  since  1837,  when  he  began  a 
course  of  kindness,  to  an  Eton  boy,  which  was  never 
interrupted  till  his  death.  He  had  been  a  failing  and 
a  saddened  man  of  late :  the  revival  of  spirits,  which 
his  American  visit  kindled,  had  died  out.  The  last  time 
I  saw  him  was  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Walpole's,  just  before 
I  left  London  for  the  Circuit,  early  in  June,  hardly  a 
fortnight  before  he  died.  He  was  gentle  and  affectionate 
beyond  the  common,  but  could  not,  and  did  not,  look 
forward  or  fix  any  plan  for  the  autumn,  and  spoke  (an 
unusual  thing  for  him)  of  his  great  and  habitual  sadness, 
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which,  he  said,  grew  upon  him.  Since  his  death  I  have  had 
many  like  pieces  of  evidence  of  his  failing  and  saddened 
state.  I  hardly  like  to  mention  it,  in  such  a  connection, 
but  it  may  interest  you,  perhaps,  to  tell  you  that  he  was 
constantly  reading  my  little  book, — took  it  up  with  him 
the  last  time  he  went  up  stairs  to  bed  ;  and,  a  few  days 
before,  had  read  to  some  friends  with  tears  my  poor 
verses  about  my  precious  wife,  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
"  Extremus  Labor."  I  cannot  help  feeling  touched  and 
pleased  at  this  proof  of  his  kindness  to  me. 

Publicly,  I  think  his  loss  as  great  as  that  of  any  single 
clergyman  can  be.  He  made  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
Church  of  the  future  a  present  power,  which  no  one  else 
had  done,  or  perhaps  now  can  do.  I  believe  fully  that, 
in  the  main,  his  views  were  right ;  but,  as  things  are 
with  us,  it  is  no  small  loss  to  have  taken  from  us  the 
man  who  could  popularize  and  make  them  listened  to. 
His  successor  is  a  very  accomplished  and  admirable  man, 
but  it  is  hard  on  him  to  have  to  work  in  the  shadow  of 
Stanley. 

I  don't  think  you  knew,  personally.  Sir  William 
Heathcote,  though  I  dare  say  you  did  by  name.  His 
death  was  a  real  calamity  to  me.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  men  to  whom  I  habitually  looked  up  and  went  to 
for  counsel  in  all  trouble  or  anxiety — indeed,  he  was  the 
only  one  left  to  me,  for  Cardinal  Newman,  though  most 
kind  and  affectionate,  is  too  much  above  me,  in  all  ways, 
for  perfectly  equal  friendship — and  Heathcote's  death 
was  almost  like  losing  my  own  father  over  again. 

Now,  this  morning  comes  the  news  of  Sir  John 
Karslake's  death,  after  some  two  years  of  total  loss  of 
reason,  and  many  years  of  total  blindness.  No  one 
could  wish  such  an  existence  prolonged  ;  yet  the  news 
comes  to  me  as  a  great  shock,  for  I  have  been  more 
mixed  up  with  him  in  affairs  than  with  any  other  man 
of  the  time,  and  for  many  years,  and  indeed  up  to  his 
loss  of  reason,  I  was  intimate  with  him.  These  things 
must  be ;  yet  each  death  of  one's  elders  or  contempor- 
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aries  seems  to  leave  one  more  and  more  exposed  to 
death's  arrows  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  to  make  it  more  and 
more  likely  that  the  next  one  may  strike  home.  For 
me,  in  most  respects,  the  sooner  the  better. 

I  go  to  London  to-morrow.  Write  soon  again,  my 
dear  friend,  and  write  there.  How  I  wish  you  would 
come  across  once  more,  and  that  I  could  show  you  the 
new  Heath's  Court  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  build — 
or  rather  which  I  am  building — though  it  can  never  have 
the  light  and  consecration  of  the  old  home. 
Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Coleridge. 


IV. 
AUG.  24,    1882, 

TO 

DEC.    14,    1886. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Heath's  Court,  August  24,  1882. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

The  sight  of  your  handwriting  always  interests 
me,  and  your  letters  never  disappoint  me.  You  are  very 
kind  in  what  you  say  of  my  coming  to  America.  Of 
course  I  know  that  it  is  in  no  degree  a  personal  compli- 
ment, that  the  Bar  wish,  by  inviting  the  highest  non- 
political  English  lawyer,  to  show  their  kindly  feeling 
to  the  English  profession  as  a  whole.  You  will  not 
suspect  me  either  of  affectation  or  ungraciousness  if  I 
say  that  I  wish  I  could  have  declined  the  invitation.  I 
have  a  feeling  of  my  unfitness  for  my  great  office,  which 
is  at  times  almost  disabling,  and  you  must  remember 
that  I  am  an  old  and  melancholy  man — with  the  spring 
and  hope  of  life  gone,  with  no  one  to  care  for  or  be 
interested  in  my  work,  no  one  to  talk  it  over  with,  to 
enjoy  my  success  if  I  succeed,  to  console  me  for  my 
failure  if  I  fail.  An  expedition  of  this  sort  at  my  age, 
to  be  shared  by  no  one,  is  not  a  thing  which,  except 
as  a  matter  of  duty,  I  would  undertake.  The  offer, 
however,  was  so  gracious  and  handsome,  and  it  was 
followed  by  so  courteous  an  unofficial  communication 
from  your  Secretary  of  State,  that  I  did  not  see  how  I 
could  properly  refuse  what  was  so  kindly  and  so 
graciously  offered. 

At  any  rate,  it  will  give  me  the  great  pleasure  of 
seeing  you,  and  other  friends,  if  I  should  live.  You 
and  Henry  Reed's  son,  and  Mr.  Binney's  and  Mr.  Clay's 
sons,   draw   me   to   Philadelphia.     I    have    some   dear 
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friends  in  Boston,  and  I  hope  to  see  Goldwin  Smith  at 
Toronto,  and  one  of  my  oldest  friends,  the  Primate  of 
Canada,  at  Fredericton.  Further  than  this  I  have  no 
present  designs.  I  do  not  know  whether  time  would 
enable  me  to  see  the  Yosemite,  or  a  prairie,  or  Chicago, 
or  San  Francisco  :  I  suppose  I  certainly  could  not.  I 
could  not  leave  this  country  till  the  second  week  in 
August,  and  I  must  be  back  in  England  the  second  week 
in  November. 

I  have  had  letters  from  A ,  and  either  here  or  in 

London  I  must  see  her.  It  will  be  a  sad  meeting  for 
us  both,  but  perhaps  we  shall  be  all  the  better  company. 
She  was  here  the  last  summer  my  wife  made  this  place 
happy  with  her  sweet,  bright  beauty,  and  now  I  am 
just  getting  into  it  again  after  a  large  amount  of  altera- 
tion and  addition,  and  it  is  certainly  a  very  comfortable 
and  handsome  house — with  the  life  and  spirit  of  it 
wanting. 

I  am  quite  sure  that,  both  as  to  Ireland  and  Egypt, 
Gladstone  is  to  be  trusted.  He  has  no  shabby  and 
dishonest  tricks,  like  those  of  the  last  Government. 
What  he  says  he  really  means,  and,  as  he  is  getting  to 
be  understood  abroad,  so  the  confidence  in  him  grows 
day  by  day.  I  think  we  Liberals  are  rather  proud  of 
the  quiet,  unboastful  way  in  which  we  have  put  forth 
our  strength.  I  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that,  in 
a  case  he  thought  good,  Gladstone  would  strike,  and 
strike  hard,  but  I  am  very  much  pleased  at  the  ease  with 
which  Navy  and  Army  have  been  wielded,  and  at  the 
way,  without  fuss  or  hurry,  a  great  force  has  been  put 
into  the  field.  It  is  just  as  well  that  the  world  should 
see  that  England  would  be  a  toughish  nut  to  crack,  even 
to  the  hardest  teeth,  though  I  have  no  wish  whatever  to 
see  her  a  great  military  power. 

I  am  surprised  at  your  high  estimate  of  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  Literary  History.  Somehow  the  book  re- 
minds me  of  a  good  Bar  answer  of  a  friend  of  mine  to 
a  very  glib  man  whose  statement  he  had  questioned. 
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"But,  my  Lord,  I  am  quite  confident  of  it,"  said  the 
man.     "Oh,  yes,"  said  my  friend,  " it  is  not  my  friend's 
confidence  but  his  accuracy  that  I  question." 
Ever  very  affectionately, 

Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  December  19,  1882. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

I  have  seen  with  much  concern  the  notices  of 
your  illness :  you  are  said,  however,  to  be  again  on  the 
Bench,  and  I  trust  you  are  really  well.  I  asked  Sergeant 
Ballantine,  whom  I  met  last  night,  whether  he  knew 
what  your  ailment  had  been  :  he  said  he  heard  it  was 
lumbago.  I  wish  I  could  have  talked  more  with  him 
about  you,  but  many  persons  were  present :  anything 
like  conversation  was  impossible.  He  talked  easily, 
however,  and  responded  at  once  to  my  enquiries.  He 
seemed  to  bear  with  philosophy  the  endless  questions  and 
greetings  of  people  who  were  presented  to  him — the 
wise  and  the  foolish  in  equal  number.  I  wondered  to 
myself  how  you  would  stand  a  reception  such  as  this. 
I  confess  I  feel  concern,  now  and  again,  as  to  whether 
you  will  find  the  uncultivated  voices,  and  the  talk  which 
has  no  true  knowledge  behind  it,  at  all  tolerable. 
Society,  so-called,  in  America  is  a  strange  jumble  ;  the 
worst  often  put  themselves  forward,  while  the  best  are 
pushed  to  the  wall.  Mr.  Bryce  could  give  you  valuable 
hints  as  to  American  travelling :  no  Englishman  knows 
this  country  better.  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  book.  Greater 
Britain,  published  seventeen  years  ago,  was  a  true  picture 
of  matters  here  at  that  time.  My  friend,  Mr.  James 
Hack  Tuke,  should  you  chance  to  meet  him,  could  guide 
you.  He  was  here  a  year  or  more  ago,  and  went  as 
far  as  Manitoba. 

Your  journey  here  will,  I  trust,  at  least  give  you 
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renewed  health.  Our  autumns  are  beautiful,  and,  as 
you  go  West  and  North-west,  there  is  a  splendour  of 
cloud-colouring  hardly  elsewhere  to  be  seen.   .   .   . 

I  received  the  other  day  the  photographs  sent  by  your 
order  of  the  new  Heath's  Court — so  one  must  call  it, 
though  the  dear  old  part  remains.  I  have  studied  each 
picture  with  much  interest.  The  old  door  of  entrance, 
with  the  windows  on  either  side  (the  dining-room  and 
the  library)  and  the  windows  of  the  drawing-room 
beyond,  brought  back  vividly  recollections  of  my  two 
visits,  and  of  your  father ;  and  brought  up  other  dear 
memories  also.  Your  treatment  of  the  roof  of  the  old 
building  seems  successful.  But  the  beautiful  new  part 
on  the  other  front  delighted  me  much.  The  conserva- 
tory is  very  pleasing,  looking  out  on  the  green  terrace. 
It  is  all  stately  and  beautiful,  and  I  am  sure  must  be 
a  delight  to  you.  I  wish  I  could  hope  to  see  it  once 
more.  There  is  just  a  chance  that  I  may  go  out  about 
the  middle  of  June  to  return  the  middle  of  August :  my 
object  would  be  to  bring  home  my  daughter.  It  would 
be  an  extraordinary  chance,  truly,  if  my  daughter  and 
I  should  be  on  the  same  steamer  with  you. 

Public  matters  are  extraordinarily  dull.  The  Wash- 
ington Government  is  held  in  no  respect,  and  there  is 
no  man  in  high  political  position  here  who  is,  in  any 
true  sense,  eminent.  Mr.  Evarts,  I  take  it,  will  be  your 
chief  dependence.  The  country  is  quiet  and  prosperous  ; 
the  men  of  business,  all  over  the  land,  are  the  true  rulers, 
though  the  wire-pullers  appear  to  be  supreme. 

This  letter  is  of  small  worth,  but  I  am  anxious  to 
have  tidings  of  you. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 
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From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Heath's  Court,  April  2,  1883. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

Just  a  line  before  I  plunge  back  into  the  toil 
and  smoke  of  London  to  say  how  very  much  I  have 
enjoyed  having  your  dear  child  here  for  ten  days  or  so. 
We  have  been  quite  alone,  and  I  am  afraid  she  may 
have  found  it  dull ;  but  she  has  seen  our  quiet  home 
life,  and  she  will  tell  you,  I  dare  say,  how  she  has  been 
struck  by  it.  She  will  give  a  true  account  and  a  kind 
account,  I  am  very  sure.  She  ends  her  stay  by  helping 
us  with  a  village  concert  to-night,  at  which  she  will  be 
our  prima  donna  and  sing  a  number  of  old  English  songs. 
She  has  delighted  me  with  them  during  her  stay  here  ; 
her  singing  is  so  beautifully  true,  and  so  full  of  feeling. 
.  .  .  We  have  had,  on  the  whole,  lovely  weather  for 
our  little  Easter  vacation.  Cold,  no  doubt,  beyond  the 
average  (I  never  but  once  before  recollect  ice  an  inch 
thick  on  Lady  Day),  but  very  bright  and  enjoyable. 
To-morrow  I  go  back  to  work,  and  I  hope  she  will  be 
more  at  my  house  than  she  has  been  before  for  the  few 
remaining  weeks  of  her  stay  in  England.  Tell  her  if 
she  will  stay  till  August  I  will  take  her  to  America,  and 
she  shall  take  me  to  Philadelphia  ;  but  she  says  she  must 
go  back  in  June.     Cannot  you  come  and  fetch  her.? 

You  and  I  have  both  so  much  regard  for  Forster  that 
I  think  you  would  share  with  me,  if  you  were  here, 
my  deep  regret  at  the  way  he  is  making  it  more  and 
more  difficult  for  himself  ever  to  resume  office.  Glad- 
stone is  a  magnanimous  man,  and  might  overlook  such 
want  of  loyalty  as  Forster  has  displayed  ;  but  Gladstone, 
I  believe,  will  give  up  public  life  before  many  months 
are  over,  and  I  do  not  think  his  successors  will  be  his 
equals  in  magnanimity  any  more  than  in  many  other 
things.  His  speeches,  I  mean  Forster's,  do  not  raise 
his  character,  though,  made  on  popular  topics,  they  have 
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no  doubt  a  momentary  acceptance,  and  they  show  con- 
siderable power. 

Good-bye,  my  dear  friend.  It  is  very  pleasant  to 
think  that,  if  all  be  well,  I  really  shall  see  you,  and  sleep 
under  your  roof.  .  .  . 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

Coleridge. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Royal  Court  of  Justice, 
April  30,  1883. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  am  very  glad  your  dear  girl  enjoyed  her 
visit  to  Heath's  Court.  I  think  she  got  something  of 
a  view  of  our  neighbourhood  and  place.  One  day  we 
spent  in  Exeter,  which  she  saw  pretty  thoroughly :  it  is 
one  of  the  three  or  four  old  cities  of  England  with  fine 
old  houses  with  wooden  fronts  and  overhanging  gables, 
and  quaint,  narrow  streets,  and  yet  with  an  air  of  bustle 
and  prosperity  which  some  of  our  old  towns  lack. 
Chester,  Shrewsbury,  and  Bristol,  amongst  those  I  know, 
are  the  only  cities,  I  should  say,  were  superior  to  it  in 
interest.  Of  course  I  don't  speak  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. I  think  she  liked  the  Cathedral  and  the  old 
city  walls  very  much.  Here  I  am  so  taken  up  with 
work  that  I  can  see  little  of  her :  one  day  she  spent  in 
the  Court-room  here  is  almost  all  I  have  seen  of  her 
since  I  came  back. 

I  hope,  indeed,  to  come  to  you  for  some  little  time. 
But  my  good  hosts  have  my  first  duties  ;  you  may  be 
quite  sure  that  the  time  I  can  give  you  will  be  my 
happiest. 

One  could  not  have  wished  my  Cousin  Derwent's  life 
to  be  prolonged  ;  it  had  become  one  of  great  and  almost 
unceasing  suffering,  and  latterly  the  powers  of  his  mind, 
as  well  as  his  body,  became  impaired,  so  that  his  death 
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was,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  much  abused  phrase,  a 
happy  release.  I  loved  him  dearly,  and  I  am  thankful 
to  think  that,  in  a  long  and  intimate  intercourse,  he 
never  had  from  me  one  word  but  of  affectionate  and 
kindly  regard.  He  was  a  disappointed  man,  and  per- 
haps, indeed  certainly,  he  had  not  his  deserts.  The  man 
who  founded  St.  Mark's,  and  stamped  himself  as  he  did 
on  the  education  of  the  country,  should  have  had  some 
sort  of  acknowledgment  from  the  dispensers  of  patronage, 
either  clerical  or  lay.  .  .  .  He  lies  in  a  lovely  spot  at 
Torquay,  where,  no  doubt,  his  wife  will  soon  lie  beside 
him.  Churchyards  are  getting  to  hold  more  and  more 
of  one's  life.  My  own,  I  hope,  keeps  down  any  feeling 
of  vanity  or  pride,  when  I  think  of  the  saintliness  which 
lies  there,  and  the  very  few  years  that  part  me  from  the 
union  of  my  dust  with  hers  who  was  the  idol  of  my 
life.     God  bless  you. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  June  14,  1883. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

We  are  grateful  to  you  for  your  kindness  to 

A ,  and  must  especially  thank  you  for  presenting 

her  to  Cardinal  Newman — the  chief  historical  personage 
of  the  present  day  whom  I  should  have  wished  her  to 
see.  She  writes  with  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion,  and 
I  can  well  understand  her  tumult  of  feeling  as  she  looked 
on  that  aged  face.  How  good  you  were  to  ask  her! 
What  a  kind  impulse  it  was  that  prompted  you!  And 
now  comes  the  pleasant  hope  of  seeing  you,  and  of 
ministering  to  you,  as  I  am  sure  we  can.  I  cannot  but 
think  that,  in  being  with  us,  you  will  have  something 
of  the  sense  of  home.     A will  be  with  us,  we  trust, 
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in  four  or  five  days  from  this  time :    she  can  tell  us 
something  of  your  general  plan. 

We  hear  now  that  Matthew  Arnold  is  coming  to  this 
country  in  the  autumn,  and  that  he  will  lecture  here. 
There  will  be  much  eagerness  to  hear  him  in  all  our 
cities,  and,  if  his  voice  and  manner  are  good,  he  can 
count  on  great  audiences.  Mr.  Freeman's  delivery  was 
well  enough,  but  his  matter  was  dull.  He  had  no  real 
skill  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  American  audience. 
Arnold's  name  is  so  widely  known  that  mere  curiosity 
will  attract  many.  It  seems  strange  that  you  and  he 
should  see  America  in  the  same  year.  My  first  meeting 
him  was  at  your  table  over  twenty  years  ago. 

You  will  come  here  at  a  time  of  utter  quiet.  You 
will  see,  in  New  York,  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
country — the  great  railway  men  ;  our  minds  are  more 
fixed  on  them  than  on  the  party  leaders.  You  will  see, 
at  Newport,  the  summer  residences  of  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  New  York,  and  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia. The  Washington  ofl!icials  will  not  much 
interest  you.  The  President  is  a  commonplace  man. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  Frelinghuysen,  is  a  man  of 
ability.  Congress  will  not  be  in  session.  But  Mr. 
Evarts  will,  no  doubt,  give  you  wise  counsel  as  to  your 
course. 

You  will  find  here  England  over  again  in  the  best 
people  you  meet,  and  you  will  see  very  much  to  interest 
you.  In  every  way  your  visit  seems  of  growing  im- 
portance. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 
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From  Mrs.  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

May  Place,  Haverford,  Penna. 
My  dear  Lord  Coleridge, 

1  cannot  let  E 's  letter  go  without  sending 

a  few  lines  to  tell  you  how  much  we  all  miss  you,  how 
sombre  the  rooms  now  seem,  which,  a  short  time  ago, 
were  bright  with  an  honoured  and  dear  presence.  We 
recall  each  day  of  the  past  week  to  each  other,  and  many 
loving  words  are  said.  I  will  add  this  pretty,  quaint 
passage  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  as  it  expresses  more 
exactly  than  I  could  all  that  we  feel  we  have  enjoyed, 
and  all  that  we  now  miss. 

"The  lightful  countenance  of  a  friend  giveth  such 
an  inward  decking  to  the  house  where  it  lodgeth,  as 
proudest  palaces  have  cause  to  envy  the  guilding."  With 
love  from  us  all. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Margaret  Yarnall. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Washington,  October  19,  1883. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  must  send  you  one  line  to  say  how  much  I 
am  struck  and  pleased  with  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  President  is  a  handsome,  courteous, 
well-bred,  and  evidently  well-read  gentleman,  who  fills 
his  great  part  (outwardly  at  least,  which  is  all  I  can 
judge  of)  with  much  dignity  and  propriety.  Freling- 
huysen  is  a  very  simple,  kindly  gentleman,  apparently 
of  right  feeling  and  high  character.  Arthur  looks  the 
President  exceedingly  well.  He  took  me  all,  or  nearly 
all,  over  the  White  House,  which  is  a  very  fine,  interest- 
ing, old  house.     The  east  room  is  worthy  of  any  palace. 

As  for  myself,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  did  not  see 
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how  happy  (so  far  as  I  can  be  happy  now)  I  was  to  stay, 
and  how  sorry  to  come  away,  it  is  no  use  to  try  to  write 
about  it.  The  week  with  you  was  the  central  spot,  and 
the  really  delightful  thing  in  my  visit. 

My  love  to  Mrs.  Yarnall  and  the  boys  and  girls, 

specially  my  dear  A . 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

May  Place,  Haverford, 
October  22nd,  1883. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

I  was  extremely  glad  to  get  your  letter  from 
Washington,  with  its  favourable  report  of  the  President 
and  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  I  think  all  must  have  gone 
well  with  you  in  that  extemporized  Capital.  De  Maistre, 
writing  about  18 10,  said  one  might  wager  a  thousand 
to  one  that  it  would  not  be  built,  or  that  it  would  not 
be  called  Washington,  or  that  the  Government  would 
not  have  its  seat  there.  But  after  vast  expenditure  there 
is  something  of  a  city.  I  hope  you  saw  the  Capitol 
building  from  Arlington  Heights  ;  the  dwarfing  of  the 
main  pediment  and  the  columns  by  the  dome  would 
not,  from  that  eminence,  so  much  appear. 

Referring  to  our  call  at  the  Committee  Room  of  the 
House  of  Bishops  on  Saturday,  it  occurs  to  me  to 
mention  that  the  tall,  black-haired,  black-eyed  bishop,  of 
the  group  you  talked  with,  was  the  Bishop  of  Michigan  : 
he  had  been  a  Confederate  Colonel.  After  the  war  he 
took  orders,  having  been  previously  a  lawyer.  He 
became  Rector  of  a  Church  in  New  Orleans,  thence  he 
was  called  to  Chicago,  and  next  made  Bishop  of 
Michigan. 

We  are  still  talking  here  of  your  Haverford  address. 
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We  ought  to  have  had  a  reporter,  and  then  we  could 
have  asked  your  consent  to  print.  .  .   . 
Ever  most  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

I  Sussex  Square,  W., 

13th  January,  1884. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

Long  before  you  get  my  letter  my  boy  will 
have  been  with  you  and  enjoyed  your  hospitality,  and 
seen  that  dear  home  of  yours  in  winter  time  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  talk  with  you  and  your  wife,  my  dear 
friends.  .  .  .  Kind  friends  are  certainly  sending  me 
reminders  from  America  that  they  have  not  forgotten  me. 
Your  people  were  indeed  kind  and  generous  to  me,  so 
kind  and  generous  that  I  am  afraid  of  coming  again,  if 
it  were  only  that  I  hate  to  be  found  out.     But  those 

days  at  May  Place — our  walks — my  drive  with  A 

and  with  you — and  our  evenings,  I  never  can  forget. 
Come  some  day,  dear  old  friend,  come  as  many  of  you 
as  like  or  can,  and  return  me  the  visit  at  Heath's  Court. 
I  do  not  remember  whether  you  know  much  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  He  is  a  most  excellent  man,  and  to 
me  not  only  a  brother-in-law,  but  almost  the  oldest  and 
dearest  friend  I  have  in  the  world.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
he  is  very  ill,  i.e.  I  mean  in  a  very  serious,  not  to  say 
critical,  state  of  health,  so  critical  that  I  myself  expect 
he  will  have  to  resign  his  See.  He  is  coming  in  a  day 
or  two  to  see  Sir  William  Gull  here  (one  of  our  great 
M.D.'s),  and  is  to  be  guided  entirely  by  his  advice.  I 
think  he  will  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  Church  if  he  has 
to  go.  I  have  been  wading — it  is  wading — through  the 
Life  of  Lord  Lytton — yet,  though  he  is  ponderous  and 
boresome,  it  is  the  picture,  not  only  of  a  very  clever 
and  industrious  man,  but  of  a  man  of  high  honour  and 
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real  affectionate  feeling.  The  blot  upon  him  was  the 
way  he  treated  a  beautiful,  high-spirited,  warm-hearted 
and  apparently  really  gifted  wife.  As  yet  the  Life  stops 
short  of  the  quarrels — but  one  sees  that  she,  tender, 
affectionate  and  forbearing  to  begin  with,  had  a  great 
deal  to  bear.  Clever  as  he  was  in  all  he  undertook,  he 
stopped  short  of  an  absolute  excellence  in  anything — 
he  wanted  the  famous  snap  of  his  fingers  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Lyndhurst's  Life  is  not  up  to  the  mark. 
Campbell  had  lied  about  him,  no  doubt,  and  malignantly, 
but  an  endless  controversy  with  a  worthless  antagonist 
is  tiresome,  I  hope  you  will  get  your  Newman  before 
very  long.     I  think  I  did  advertise  you  that  I  had  sent 

A some  music,  and  both  the  girls  a  Tartan  shawl  for 

the  winter.  I  shall  not  wonder  if  they  are  all  stopped 
somewhere  on  your  protectionist  border.  My  love  to 
them  all,  Mrs.  Yarnall  included. 

Your  very  affectionate  friend, 

Coleridge. 

I  see  they  "bounced,"  as  I  understand  you  call  it, 
Butler  in  Massachusetts.  I  thought  they  would.  Every 
respectable  man  in  that  State  made  it  a  personal  question. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
2oth  May,  1884. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

Your  letter  was  very  welcome,  except  in  the 

explanation  that  it  gave  me  of  C 's  departure  having 

already  taken  place.  You  Americans  go  so  fast.  .  .  . 
I  am  so  glad  you  liked  the  'Newman  and  the  Salisbury. 
I  shall  never  forget  May  Place — the  happiest  spot  to  me 
in  all  America — as  Pace  tua  mi  amice  Lenox  was  the 
sweetest  and  the  loveliest  as  far  as  external  nature  was 
concerned.     I  am  glad  you  saw  Vanderbilt's  gallery.     I 
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spent  some  time  there  the  day  I  dined  with  him  and  on 
one  other  day.  There  are  some  very  fine  pictures  ;  but 
the  house  did  not  please  me.  It  was  too  rich — there 
was  no  repose — it  oozed  dollars  out  of  every  pore — if 
the  metaphor  may  be  permitted — and  the  owner  him- 
self, not  a  bad-hearted  fellow,  seemed  to  me  a  perfect 
vulgarian.  I  could  not  even  detect  the  power  which  I 
suppose  there  is  in  him,  and  of  cultivation,  refinement, 
even  ordinary  knowledge,  there  was  no  trace.  Now, 
John  Jacob  Astor  is  a  very  different  man.  Not  attrac- 
tive to  look  at,  but  in  five  minutes  1  felt  I  was  sitting 
by  a  modest,  highly-cultivated  and  very  high  and  right- 
thinking  gentleman — a  man  who  would  hold  his  own 
in  any  society  in  the  world.  I  have  seldom  really 
enjoyed  an  evening's  talk  more  than  I  did  mine  with 
him — and  he  stands,  does  he  not }  to  the  creator  of  his 
fortune  in  exactly  the  same  relation  that  Vanderbilt  does 
to  his  creator — yet  what  a  contrast.  No,  I  am  not 
writing,  and  shall  not  write,  a  word  about  America.  I 
have  read  De  Tocqueville,  and  I  know,  at  least,  what  a 
book  ought  to  be,  and  I  think  I  know  the  very  slim 
limits  of  my  own  powers  too  well  to  attempt  anything 
like  political  philosophy.  Besides,  I  moved  too  fast  and 
kept  too  much  on  the  surface.  Besides,  I  saw  scarcely 
any  but  your  best  men,  who  were  all  so  kind  and  so 
generous  that  first  I  really  did  see  hardly  anything  I 
disliked,  and  secondly,  if  I  had,  I  could  not  say  so. 
The  report  is  curiously  untrue — for  I  have  been  applied 
to  by  all  sorts  of  publishers,  and  have  to  every  one  of 
them  given  the  same  answer,  that  I  am  not  writing,  and 
do  not  mean  to  write.  Here  is  the  end  of  my  paper 
and  my  time.     My  love  to  Mrs.  Yarnall  and  to  my 

dear  A specially,  and  M and  my  boy. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

Coleridge. 
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From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

Haverford,  July  13,  1884. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

Your  letter,  written  the  day  C left  you, 

gives  me  tender  thoughts  of  you.  ...  As  I  think  of 
what  you  have  thus  done  for  him,  I  cannot  but  dwell  on 
the  blessing  which  has  been  so  peculiarly  yours  through 
life,  of  high  companionship.  I  had  the  happiness  myself 
to  see  again  and  again  what  your  father  was  to  you — 
I  saw,  too,  the  tender  grace  and  the  exquisite  refinement 
of  the  one  who  for  so  many  years  filled  your  life  wuth 
blessedness.  I  know  that  with  very  many  of  the  great 
and  good  of  your  time,  in  England,  you  have  had  in 
a  manner  fellowship.  Surely  you  should  count  yourself 
happy !  You  have  sons  who  love  you,  and  the  dead  are 
near.     As  Southey  said  in  his  mourning  over  Heber  : 

"...  When,  oh  Reginald, 
Wert  thou  so  near  as  now." 

Do  not,  my  dear,  and  to  me  generous,  friend,  allow 
yourself  to  despond.  Live  for  those  who  love  you,  and 
be  sure  that  the  years  will  bring  you  peace.  "  God  does 
not  strike  with  both  hands."  Aspiration  is  left  to  us, 
however  our  hold  upon  the  extreme  of  dogma  may  be 
loosened.  Let  us  lift  up  our  hearts!  ...  I  seem 
impelled  to  write  to  you  in  this  way  because  of  the 
something  of  sadness  which  your  letter  contains.  For- 
give me  if  I  have  said  too  much.   .   .   . 

Your  mention  of  Lewes's  Life  of  Goethe  interests 
me  much.  I  recall  the  pleasure  the  book  gave  me  eight- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  when  it  first  appeared.  The  facts 
of  the  life  are  admirably  given,  but  the  book  fails  as 
a  defence  or  apology.  Goethe's  life  was  better  at  the 
end  than  at  the  beginning,  to  judge  from  Eckermann  s 
Conversations.     He  appears  there  as  a  mild  and  kindly 
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critic,  with  something  almost  of  benignity  m  his  bearing. 
But  the  fact  remains,  as  to  IVimelm  Meister  and  very- 
much  of  his  writing,  that  it  is  utterly  coarse  and  revolt- 
ing. What  Wordsworth  said  of  him,  and  what  John 
Sterling  wrote  of  him  to  Carlyle,  is  the  combined  judg- 
ment on  which  I  rest.  But  I  mean  to  read  Lewes 
again. 

A  book  of  a  very  different  kind  I  have  been  reading 
of  late,  slowly — I  can  take  but  Httle  of  it  at  a  time — 
the  Life  of  Maurice.  A  remarkable  achievement,  this, 
for  a  soldier.  True,  there  was  a  mass  of  material,  but 
admirable  skill  has  been  shown  by  Colonel  Maurice  in 
the  putting  together.  There  would  seem  to  have  been 
peculiar  difficulties  in  telling  of  Maurice,  and  of  all  that 
made  him  so  great  an  influence  in  England.  But  the 
son  has  made  the  father  live  again,  and,  I  presume,  has 
added  to  his  following.  I  find  myself  of  his  train,  for 
I  see  that  he  lived  unceasingly  in  the  thought  of  the 
unseen.  Of  him  and  of  Pusey  I  bethink  me,  as  I  recall 
the  glowing  words  you  remember  so  well :  ' '  Adversaries 
agree  together,  directly  they  are  dead,  if  they  have  lived 
and  walked  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

I  am  writing,  my  dear  friend,  at  the  table  where  you 
wrote  here  in  what  was  then  your  room.  The  remem- 
brance of  your  visit  will  always  be  fresh  :  it  seemed  a 
thing  impossible  beforehand :  I  mean  I  never  could 
believe  in  your  coming,  and  now  it  seems  almost  as  a 
dream  that  you  were  here.  You  will  always  have  a 
wide  constituency  here,  for  your  words  reached  a  great 
multitude  of  people,  and  your  personal  presence  gave 
pleasure,  to  a  degree,  which  your  humility  would  hinder 
you  from  perceiving. 

I  need  say  little  of  our  political  matters,  as  your  letter 
shows  your  clear  understanding  of  them.  Cleveland 
will  be  President,  unless  the  Irish  of  New  York  can  be 
won  to  Blaine,  bv  the  claim  which  will  be  made  for  him, 
that  he  represents  hostilitv  to  England.  Kelly,  a  dema- 
gogue, who  has  hitherto  controlled  the  Irish  vote — some 
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25,000  strong — is  bitterly  hostile  to  Cleveland,  and  this 
is  the  further  element  of  uncertainty.  But  our  money 
matters,  and  the  state  of  trade,  and  Stock  Exchange 
values,  are  the  absorbing  subjects  just  now. 

Always  very  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

I  Sussex  Square,  27th  July,  1884. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  am  in  London  only  for  a  few  hours,  but  I 
will  spend  a  few  minutes  in  at  once  acknowledging  your 
most  kind  and,  to  me,  very  touching  letter.  It  is  not 
easy  to  explain  even  to  a  dear  and  old  friend  such  as 
you  are  the  hopeless  sadness  of  my  future.  The  one 
consolation  is  that  it  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
a  long  future,  and  that  in  view  of  the  hastening  end, 
the  sadness  or  joy  of  it  can  matter  little.  You  see  I 
have  been  accustomed  all  my  life  to  the  devoted  affection 
of  some  few  people,  men  and  women,  who  have  in  fact 
made  a  part  of  my  life,  and  with  whom  my  happiness 
was  as  much  bound  up,  as  was  my  life  with  the  air  I 
breathe.  They  are  almost  all  gone.  I  have,  indeed, 
more  friends  than  I  deserve,  much  more  love  than  I 
can  claim,  but  my  heart  is  lonely.  The  love  of  children, 
except  in  rare  cases — my  father  was  one — is  not  that 
devoted,  sympathetic  love  which  the  love  of  a  wife,  and 
even  of  a  dear,  and  tried,  and  life-long  friend,  often  is, 
and  I  am  gradually  awakening  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
real  hope  and  joy  of  my  life  is  gone  without  return.   .   .   . 

I  have  again  withdrawn  from  society,  and  I  do  not 
expect  that  I  shall  ever  re-enter  it.  Those  who  are 
willing  to  come  to  me  and  to  bear  such  company  as  alone 
I  can  now  give,  I  am  delighted  to  see  ;   for  I  know  it 
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is  wrong  to  be  morose,  and  I  shall  try  all  I  can  to  bear 
my  lot,  if  sadly,  yet  bravely  and  simply. 

And  now  to  less  selfish  matters.      I  have  not  heard 

from  C since  he  left  me,  but  I  greatly  hope  he 

will  come  to  Devonshire.  I  have  been  very  much 
delighted  with  some  American  friends  who  have  been 
with  me  on  the  Circuit  and  at  Heath's  Court,  Judge 
Danforth,  of  Illinois,  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  and 
our  common  friend,  W.  H.  Rawle.  I  put  them  all  up 
at  the  Lodgings  at  Wells,  and  Rawle  went  on  to  Exeter. 
Then  they  came  to  Heath's  Court,  and  I  have  thoroughly 
enjoyed  their  society.  The  Judge  and  his  wife  were 
delightful — a  thorough  gentleman  and  lady — and  I  felt 
here,  as  I  often  felt  in  America,  what  a  pity  we  are  3000 
miles  away.  Our  dear  Rawle  you  know,  and  what  a 
good  fellow  he  is.  I  have  parted  from  him,  I  fear,  for 
good.  Lie  will  not  come  back  to  me  when  he  comes 
back  to  England  from  Paris,  but  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  had  him  with  me,  and  I  think  he  has  enjoyed  it. 
I  charged  him  with  all  sorts  of  messages  to  you,  but 
this  will  get  to  you  long  before  he  does. 

Both  countries  are  in  a  mess  of  politics.  To  me  it 
seems  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  made  a  great  mistake, 
and  that  he  has  precipitated  the  downfall  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  No  one  who  has  not  been,  as  I  have,  in  a 
Liberal  Ministry  can  estimate  the  constant  disloyal, 
dishonourable  mischief  the  Tory  majority  in  the  Lords 
is  always  doing.  They  do  not  fight  fair :  when  they 
are  afraid  they  run  away,  and  are  no  check  at  all.  When 
they  are  not,  they  spoil,  reject,  discredit  all  Liberal 
measures,  not  because  they  are  bad,  but  because  to  spoil 
and  discredit  them  will  damage  a  Liberal  Government. 

I  think  if  I  were  an  American  I  would  be  an  Inde- 
pendent :  but  when  I  think  of  your  war,  and  that  the 
Democrats  prolonged  it,  at  least  that,  if  they  could  have 
had  their  way,  Jefferson  Davis  would  have  been  Presi- 
dent of  a  Slave  Republic,  I  hesitate,  and  feel  inclined 
to  vote  for  Blaine,  or  any  one  who  would  keep  them 
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out.     If  I  could  think  they  were  honest  Free  Traders 
it  might  make  a  difference — but  they  are  not. 
Love  to  all  of  you. 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

May  Place,  Haverford, 
March  15,  1885. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

I  have  just  read  again  your  admirable  judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  killing  of  the  poor  boy  Parker. 
I  read  it  as  it  appeared  in  the  Times,  and  have  now 
gone  over  it  in  the  clear  type  of  the  Report  you  have 
sent  me.  My  wife  was  especially  struck  with  all  that 
you  say  towards  the  end  :  she  read  this  aloud  to  me 
with  strong  expressions  of  admiration.  As  I  recall, 
this  judgment  was  given  by  you  at  the  time  the  news- 
papers were  most  busy  with  your  name,  and  when  your 
mind  might  have  been  thought  too  full  of  private  sorrow 
to  allow  of  your  dealing  rightly  with  an  important  case 
like  this.  Happily,  you  were  able  to  deliver  yourself 
with  entire  serenity,  and  your  words  go  on  record  as 
showing  the  true  picture  of  your  mind  and  heart. 
Already  the  proceedings  of  five  months  ago  seem  for- 
gotten, and  whatever  further  publication  there  may  be 
will  pass  quite  as  quickly  from  remembrance.   .   .   . 

We  have  all  been  reading  here  with  keen  interest  the 
George  Eliot  Memoirs.  I  have  read  only  half  the  book 
as  yet :  I  can  only  speak  of  the  interest  of  the  story — 
the  splendour  of  success  which  it  tells  of — the  kindness 
of  heart  which  it  reveals.  The  book  has  had  an  immense 
circulation  here.  Whether  it  will  do  harm  or  good,  I 
cannot  say.  For  one  thing,  it  is  the  story  of  a  life  of 
unceasing  toil — of  perpetual  acquisition.  George  Eliot 
took  the  colour  of  her  surroundings — hence  her  unbelief. 
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The  new  Sydney  Smith  Memoir  I  have  just  read,  by 
S.  J.  Reid — a  good  and  wise  book,  showing  the  solid 
claim  of  the  great  wit  to  the  respect  of  men.  Sydney's 
denunciations  of  the  "  Puseyites  "  I  did  not  know  of 
before :  his  biographer  expresses  sympathy  with  this, 
but  adds  later  the  admission  that  the  improvement  of 
the  clergy  in  zeal  and  devotion  is  largely  due  to  the  men 
whom  Sydney  assailed.  Sydney's  remark  to  Gladstone 
in  1833,  "Whenever  you  meet  a  clergyman  of  my  age 
you  may  be  sure  he  is  a  bad  clergyman,"  shows  what 
the  progress  of  the  last  fifty  years  has  been.  Yet  the 
"Ritualists"  are  a  poor  issue  of  the  great  movement 
truly ! 

What  a  period  of  anxiety  it  is  at  present,  both  for 
you  in  England  and  for  ourselves!  I  refer  especially 
to  all  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests!  We 
have  no  rumours  of  war  here,  but  products  of  the  earth 
remain  on  our  hands,  and  so  all  trade  languishes.  So 
far  the  new  Government  at  Washington  promises  well. 
Simplicity  of  life  is  likely  to  be  the  rule  at  the  White 
House.  Superfluous  officials  have  been  dismissed,  in 
large  numbers,  from  the  President's  House,  and  from 
the  Departments.  Of  course  it  is  too  soon  to  speak 
confidently,  but,  at  the  moment,  our  hopes  are  strong. 

We  watch  with  intense  interest  your  struggle  in 
Egypt.  The  coming  up  of  the  Colonies  to  your  help 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  great  events  of  our  time.  The 
picture  in  Punch  of  the  little  British  lions  marching  in 
proud  array  with  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  on 
their  banners,  the  old  lion  standing  to  await  their  coming, 
was  a  grand  thought.  I  could  understand  the  emotion 
it  would  awaken  in  every  English  heart. 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 
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From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  June  9,  1885. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

.  .  .  Your  country  has  need  of  you,  and  your 
powers  are  in  their  prime.  We  were  all  touched  by  the 
beginning  of  your  speech  at  the  Abbey  on  the  unveiling 
of  the  bust  of  S.  T.  C,  so  we  rejoice  at  the  relief  which 
has  surely  come.  Your  words  in  that  speech,  in  reference 
to  your  visit  here,  were  very  graceful :  they  came  to  us 
with  tolerable  fulness  by  cable.  Lowell's  speech  I 
thought  very  fine.  Hardly  any  man,  English  or 
American,  could  have  done  better.  How  much  Lowell 
has  done  to  bring  England  and  America  together !  Let 
us  hope  Mr.  Phelps  will  carry  on  the  work.  There 
seems  a  certain  wisdom  in  him,  as  far  as  appears. 

We  feel  hope  as  to  our  public  matters  from  the  action 
of  the  new  Government,  so  far.  For  the  first  time  in 
forty  years  there  is  a  pause  as  to  the  removal  of  men 
from  office  because  of  their  political  opinions.  I  did 
not  vote  for  Cleveland :  what  I  wanted  was  good 
government,  and  I  feel  now  that  there  is  more  chance 
of  this  than  there  would  have  been  under  Blaine.  The 
country  is  perfectly  quiet :  there  is  nothing  to  occupy 
the  minds  of  people  but  the  want  of  prosperity  in 
business,  or  profit  in  manufacturing,  or  coal  mining,  or 
of  good  returns  from  railway  traffic.  Then  the  value 
of  money  is  so  much  lessened  that  the  incomes  of  retired 
people,  and  of  charitable  and  other  foundations,  are 
greatly  reduced.  It  is  a  period  here  of  pause,  and  no 
signs  of  revival  are  visible.  But  the  country  grows  in 
good  times  and  in  bad,  so  a  turn  must  come  some  day. 
We  have  no  rumours  of  wars  to  trouble  us.  We  watch, 
accordingly,  with  intense  interest  the  threatenings  of  the 
Old  World  Powers  against  each  other.  It  seemed  to 
all  of  us  here  the  crowning  glory  of  Gladstone's  life 
that  he  had  saved  England  from  a  great  war.     Surely 
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never  in  modern  times  did  two  great  nations  come  so 
near  to  actual  conflict.  Was  it  not  Gladstone's  wise 
patience,  more  than  anything  else,  that  brought  this 
result  ? 

How  much  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  of  Sir 
Henry  Taylor's  Autobiography.  I  have  read  it  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  and  have  found  numberless  wise 
sayings  in  it  with  which  I  refresh  myself  again  and 
again.  I  have  always  felt  great  interest  in  Henry 
Taylor.  I  spoke  of  him  when  I  was  with  Wordsworth. 
The  old  poet  qualified  his  praise  of  the  younger  by 
saying  he  was  hardly  "an  agreeable  man."  I  need  not 
hesitate  to  mention  this,  because  Taylor  admits  that  such 
is  the  fact.  What  is  your  judgment  of  him  ?  He  him- 
self says  of  Wordsworth,  "He  did  the  work  he  had  to 
do  in  this  world  nobly"  ;  also,  "no  man  could  die  less 
than  he,  so  much  of  his  mind  remains  upon  earth." 
What  delineations  of  character  Sir  Henry  Taylor  gives! 
Stuart  Mill,  for  instance,  for  myself  I  may  say  I  saw 
as  I  read  Mill  once  more  as  distinctly  as  I  did  the  summer 
day  I  passed  with  him  in  1852.  Then,  Taylor's  refer- 
ences to  the  late  Lord  Derby  and  to  Lord  Grey  show, 
I  think,  great  insight :  his  warm  praise  of  Lord  Blach- 
ford,  the  friend  of  his  later  life,  show  his  good  heart. 
(I  remember  your  speaking  of  Lord  Blachford  as  well 
known  to  you.)  I  hope  I  am  not  wrong  in  my  feeling 
about  the  Autobiography  :  it  seems  to  me  the  story  of 
a  purely  intellectual  life — a  life  passed  in  high  companion- 
ship. The  peril  of  indulging  in  social  excitements  is 
admirably  set  forth,  and  the  true  happiness  which  comes 
from  quiet  life  and  literary  pursuits.  I  am  grateful  to 
Sir  Henry  for  his  publication,  and  feel  half  inclined  to 
write  to  him  to  tell  him  of  the  pleasure  he  has  given 
me.  What  a  contrast  his  book  to  the  garrulities  of 
T.  Mozley!      But  I  must  stop. 

Ever  yours  afi^ectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 
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From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  E.C., 
2 1  St  June,  1885. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

It  seems  a  "very  commonplace  thing  to  begin 
a  letter  to  you  with  an  exclamation  as  to  the  wonders 
of  the  telegraph.  But  I  do  not  think  I  was  ever  so 
practically  conscious  before  of  the  fashion  in  which  it 
annihilates  distance.  Here  am  I  in  London  scarcely  in 
the  end  of  a  settlement,  and  here  is  a  letter  from  you 
at  Philadelphia  congratulating  me  upon  it.  .  .  .  The 
account  of  your  country  politically  and  socially  is  very 
interesting.  To  me  and  to  most  of  us  it  seems  that 
socially,  or  at  least  economically,  you  are  paying  the 
price  of  Protection.  We  hold  our  Free  Trade  way,  and 
shall  continue  to  do  so,  in  consequence,  as  I  believe, 
though  our  prosperity  is  not  what  it  was — probably  from 
natural  and  inevitable  causes  never  will  be  what  it  was — 
still,  we  are  weathering  the  storm,  and  on  the  whole 
the  well-being  of  our  people  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
our  industries  for  the  most  part  flourish.  You  have 
some  capital  Free  Traders  in  America.  Notably  Mac- 
Veagh's  brother,  who  made  one  of  the  best  and  clearest 
Free  Trade  speeches  I  ever  heard,  in  its  way,  at  a  dinner 
at  Chicago  in  the  very  midst  of  a  Protectionist  audience, 
who,  with  characteristic  American  good  humour,  laughed 
at  themselves  as  heartily  as  MacVeagh  himself  did. 

Lowell  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  success  here.  The 
greatest  social  success,  I  should  say,  of  any  Minister 
since  Everett.  I  think  Mr.  Welsh  would  have  been, 
but  he  was  here  so  very  short  a  time.  But  to  be  quite 
candid,  I  do  not  think  Lowell  grew  upon  you.  I  liked 
him  better  when  I  first  knew  him  than  I  did  afterwards. 
It  is  difficult  exactly  to  say  why.  He  was  a  scholar,  a 
gentleman,  a  man  of  real  ability  and  thought  and 
humour,  but  I  should  have  said,  somehow,  not  really 
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genial.  Perhaps  he  would  say  the  same  of  me.  I  do 
not  know  if  you  have  observed  the  very  contemptuous 
tone  Goldwin  Smith  always  uses  towards  him  ;  and 
Smith  is  not  only  a  good  judge,  but  very  generous  to 
anything  American. 

As  to  Taylor,  I  have  only  looked  at  the  book.  I 
hope  to  read  it  in  the  Long  Vacation.  He  has  been 
for  many  years  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  should,  for  once, 
not  agree  with  Wordsworth  in  his  estimate  of  him  as 
a  companion.  Just  a  little  elaborate  and  old-fashioned, 
it  may  be,  in  his  style  of  talk,  but  very  free  from  pre- 
tence, or  dogmatism,  or  affectation,  in  the  main  most 
generous  in  his  judgments  of  others,  and  with  a  rare 
air  of  distinction  about  his  appearance  and  manner  and 
utterance.  As  an  instance  of  his  rare  generosity,  I  may 
tell  you  that  he  wrote  to  me  some  weeks  ago  only  to 
say  he  had  been  re-reading  Rhoda — a  set  of  verses  of 
mine — and  that  he  thought  they  might  have  come  out 
of  the  Excursion  ! !  !  Perhaps  he  was  as  great  a  fool 
to  say  it  as  I  to  repeat  it,  but  at  least  it  may  show  you 
how  kind  he  is.  I  sometimes  think  that  now  it  might 
do  me  good  to  let  some  of  those  verses  come  out.  What 
do  you  think  .'*  (Let  me  add  that  Taylor's  estimate  of 
the  last  Lord  Derby  is  the  estimate  every  one  formed 
of  him  who  knew  him  well.  He  was  not  an  honourable 
man.) 

My  love  to  you  all.     I  wish,  indeed,  I  could  come 
and  live  near  you.     Perhaps  some  day. 
Your  very  affectionate 

Coleridge. 


["Lord  Coleridge  sailed  for  England  from  New  York, 
October  27,  1883,  and  it  was  on  this  homeward  voyage 
that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  second  wife.  Amy 
Augusta  Jackson,  daughter  of  Henry  Baring  Lawford, 


of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service 
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"The  acquaintance  begun  on  board  ship  ripened  into 
an  ardent  attachment,  and,  in  due  course,  the  marriage 
was  celebrated  in  London,  August  13,  1885. 

"Of  the  lady  who  then  became  his  wife,  and  who 
survives  him,  it  would  be  unbecoming  to  say  more  than 
this,  that  all  who  enjoyed  the  intimacy  and  confidence 
of  Lord  Coleridge  in  his  later  years  were  witnesses  of 
the  abundant  happiness  which  the  marriage  brought  with 
it,  and  of  the  fact  that  difference  of  age  was  powerless 
to  affect  the  mutual  confidence  and  esteem  which  grew 
and  strengthened  to  the  day  of  his  death." 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  Duke  Lord  Coleridge, 
edited     by    Ernest     Hartley     Coleridge,     1904,    IL, 

330-] 

From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

Philadelphia,  December  18,  1885. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

Our  last  letters  crossed.  I  know  of  you  since 
only  by  the  public  mention  of  you  in  decisions,  or  other 
proceedings. 

I  give  you  joy  of  Bernard's  election  :  it  is  the  greater 
distinction  that  he  wins  when  so  many  other  Liberals 
have  been  defeated.  He  enters  a  Parliament  which  is 
to  do  much  for  England,  for  good  or  for  bad.  Glad- 
stone evidently  wishes  to  bring  peace  to  the  land,  as 
perhaps  his  final  act,  by  p^iving  something  to  the  Irish 
that  will  content  them.  Mr.  Bryce,  when  he  was  here 
two  years  ago,  said:  "We  must  let  Ireland  go."  I 
asked  whether  he  was  willing  to  say  that  openly  at  home. 
"No,"  he  answered,  "but  that  is  what  we  are  saying 
among  ourselves."  I  asked  whether  he  meant  to  let  them 
make  a  Treaty  with  France.  "  No,"  he  said  promptly  ; 
he  would  not  suffer  that.  Canon  Farrar  said  here  also, 
a  fortnight  ago,  he  was  in  favour  of  letting  Ireland  go. 
So  I  suppose  there  is  a  strong  wish  to  make  an  end  of 
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the  present  strife — to  satisfy  the  Irish  rather  than  fight 
them. 

But  can  this  be  done?  An  absolute  separation  is 
impossible.  Surely  our  example  showed  that  a  minority 
of  the  people  of  a  country  cannot  dismember  it.  Will 
the  Irish  consent  to  any  form  of  Imperial  control  ?  But^ 
at  the  moment,  the  feeling  of  this  country  is  with  Glad- 
stone. We  still  regard  him  as  the  foremost  of  English- 
speaking  men. 

But  to  our  own  matters.  The  death  of  Vanderbilt 
must  have  been  a  shock  to  you.  To  think  of  a  man 
leaving  to  each  of  six  children  ten  million  dollars,  and 
over  fifty  millions  each  to  his  two  eldest  sons.  You 
saw,  I  presume,  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  A  vast 
power  comes  now  into  his  hands. 

I  have  little  to  tell  you  of  your  other  friends  here. 
Canon  Farrar's  visit  was  the  most  successful  visit  that 
has  been  made  to  America  since  yours.  He  gave  satis- 
faction as  a  lecturer.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  him 
over  to  the  College  to  address  the  students.  He  sur- 
vived the  dinners  and  the  travelling,  though  at  the  first 
he  feared  they  would  kill  him.  He  seems  to  take 
Stanley's  line  as  to  opinion,  though  he  is  by  no  means 
Stanley's  equal. 

Mr.  Lowell  I  dined  with  at  Mr.  MacVeagh's :  this 
was  soon  after  I  received  your  letter  in  which  you  spoke 
of  your  not  having  found  him  a  genial  man  :  you  spoke 
further  of  him  in  a  discriminating  way,  admitting  his 
genius  and  accomplishment.  I  felt  in  meeting  him  thus, 
after  a  long  interval  of  years,  that  your  judgment  was 
correct. 

I  am  reading  at  the  moment  a  book  which  takes  much 

O 

hold  of  me,  Mo-zkys  Letters  (J.  B.).  His  sister  pub- 
lishes them,  and  gives  suflJicient  comment  to  make  them 
the  story  of  Mozley's  life.  You  knew  him,  I  presume, 
though  he  was  ten  years  your  senior.  His  curious  con- 
nection with  Newman — I  mean  the  connection  of  the 
two  families  from  two  of  Mozley's  brothers  marrying 
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sisters  of  Newman — gives  an  interest  to  the  record.  It 
seems  strange  that  no  member  of  Newman's  family 
followed  him  in  his  change.  J.  B.  Mozley  never  lost 
his  Church  of  England  feeling :  he  was  never  in  the 
least  sentimental.  His  words  are  those  of  one  who 
feared  always  to  express  more  than  he  felt :  hence  his 
sermons  would  be  thought  cold.  Yet,  as  I  come  to 
know  him  through  his  letters,  I  understand  the  better 
all  his  other  writing.  It  is  curious  to  note  what  was 
the  alarm  of  the  Guardian  proprietors,  soon  after  their 
first  beginning,  and  to  contrast  this  with  their  after 
success.  There  is  much  in  the  book  which  I  should 
like  to  talk  over  with  you :  it  recalls  some  of  my  own 
enthusiasm  as  to  the  Oxford  writers.  Mozley's  Essay 
on  the  Book  of  Job  always  seemed  to  me  singularly  just 
and  beautiful :  and  his  papers  on  Carlyle  and  on  Dr. 
Arnold  altogether  just  in  their  conclusions. 
Always,  my  dear  Coleridge, 
Yours  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

Haverford,  January  17,  1886. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

I  found  the  other  day  the  passage — a  copy  of 
which  I  enclose — in  a  privately  printed  book,  Letters  of 
Miss  Ellis  of  Leicester — a  cousin  of  my  wife's.  The 
volume  is  of  singular  interest.  The  writer  lived  apart, 
one  may  say,  from  the  world,  but  always  in  the  com- 
panionship of  high  and  pure  thoughts.  Her  father  was 
member  for  Leicester,  but  his  daughters,  though  of 
great  refinement,  had  little  to  do  with  society,  so-called. 
Never  were  letters  written  with  less  thought  of  the 
possibiHty  of  publication,  yet  in  the  five  hundred  pages 
of  the  book  there  is  not  a  frivolous  line.  Possibly  your 
progresses  may  sometimes  take  you  to  Leicester.     The 
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Ellises  are  important  people  there :  possibly  you  could 
ask  for  a  copy,  saying  you  do  so  at  my  suggestion. 

I  send  you  with  this  letter  a  volume  of  another  sort : 
Arnold's  Life  of  Lincoln^  the  best  Life  that  has  yet  been 
written.  The  writer,  who  knew  Lincoln  always,  wrote 
the  book  slowly  and  with  care,  and  died  just  as  he 
finished  it.  He  tells  simply  and  most  clearly  of  the 
growth  of  Lincoln's  mind,  and  shows  how,  from  the 
first,  the  youth  felt  himself  "singled  out  for  holy  ser- 
vices." It  tells  clearly,  too,  the  story  of  the  war ;  so 
that  it  is  good  as  a  book  of  reference  in  regard  to  that 
momentous  time.  One  blemish  it  has — a  harsh  refer- 
ence to  England.  If  the  writer  were  alive  I  should 
wish  to  remind  him  of  the  confession  made  by  Lord 
Russell  at  a  breakfast  given  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
in  London,  after  the  war,  that  he  had  been  wrong  in 
the  reception  he  gave  as  Foreign  Secretary  to  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  ;  also,  I  should  wish  to  say 
to  him  that  the  Geneva  Arbitration  ought  to  close  our 
minds  as  to  complaint  and  recrimination.  Now  that 
events  point  to  the  possibility  of  a  War  of  Secession 
with  you,  the  story  of  the  long  discontent  of  the  South, 
and  of  their  effort  to  dismember  the  country,  has 
increasing  interest.  I  still  believe  in  Gladstone,  but  I 
cannot  help  remembering  that  he  was  for  letting  the 
South  go — that  he  believed  we  could  not  conquer  them. 
He  refused,  to  the  last,  to  see  the  enormous  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  separation.  In  the  interview  I  had  with 
him  a  week  before  the  surrender  of  Lee,  he  required 
me  to  say  why  the  South  could  not  be  allowed  to  set 
up  for  themselves.  He  dwelt  on  an  item  in  the  news 
of  the  day,  that  the  Southern  men  were  about  to  arm 
the  blacks  themselves.  A  wild  project  had  just  been 
put  forth  that  the  South  should  free  the  slaves  and  arm 
them.  I  had  to  remind  him  that  never  a  Northern 
soldier — a  prisoner  in  the  South — had  attempted  to 
escape  that  the  blacks  had  not  helped  him  on  his  way. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  never  able  to  see  that  to  consent  to 
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disunion  was  to  commit  the  country  to  future  war — or 
that,  as  Lincoln  expressed  it,  "the  central  idea  of 
Secession  was  of  the  essence  of  Anarchy." 

Later. — Now  Gladstone  begins  his  third  administra- 
tion. Several  dispatches  state  that  you  are  likely  to  be 
Lord  Chancellor :  but  what  a  work  is  before  the  new 
Cabinet ! — the  settling  the  Irish  difficulty.  Mr.  Lecky's 
letter  to  the  Times  makes  one  almost  despair.  I  had 
fancied  he  would  be  with  Parnell,  so  terrible  is  his  indict- 
ment of  England  in  the  second  volume  of  his  History 
of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  He  says,  how- 
ever, to  the  Times^  that  the  party  which  demands  Home 
Rule,  and  which  has  now  won  eighty-five  seats  in  the 
present  representation  of  Ireland,  is  a  party  which  is 
animated  by  two  leading  ideas — a  desire  to  plunder  the 
whole  landed  property  of  the  country,  and  an  inveterate 
hatred  of  the  English  connexion  in  every  form.  Then 
he  speaks  of  the  paymasters  in  America  as  avowing 
this  most  plainly.  Nothing  more  impressive  than  this 
deliverance  of  Mr.  Lecky,  it  seems  to  me,  has  as  yet 
been  said.  Certainly  the  American  support  of  the 
movement  is  a  most  serious  matter.  I  am  sorry  to  tell 
you  of  a  meeting  held  in  this  city  a  few  days  ago,  in 
the  Hall  of  Independence,  at  which  a  large  sum  was 
subscribed  in  aid  of  the  Irish  cause. 

Mr.  Gladstone  leads  in  this  new  agitation :  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  final  effort  of  his  life.  The  world  owes  to 
him  the  Geneva  arbitration — a  measure  infinite  in  its 
influence  for  good  :  it  owes  to  him  the  preventing  of 
war  between  England  and  Russia  by  the  moderation, 
mingled  with  firmness,  of  his  speech  asking;  for  a  vote 
of  money,  early  in  last  year.  What  a  crowning  glory 
it  will  be  if  he  can  make  England  and  Ireland  one! 
Surely,  however,  this  is  a  forlorn  hope. 
Yours  very  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 
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From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Judges'  Lodgings,  Brecon, 
January  26,  1886. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  was  glad  indeed  to  see  your  handwriting 
again.  The  ties  between  us  are  too  old  and  too  close 
for  me  not  to  cherish  them  and,  if  I  may,  to  draw  them 
tighter. 

We  are,  as  you  say,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  struggle 
here.  For  many  years  I  have  been,  what  they  say  many 
good  Americans  are,  very  indifferent  to  politics.  Of 
course  the  great  personal  interest  which  gathers  round 
Gladstone  goes  on  increasing ;  and  with  me,  who, 
though  not  personally  intimate  with  him,  have  been 
politically  connected  with  him  since  1847,  the  attacks 
on  him  raise  a  real  feeling  of  indignation,  and  a  desire 
to  plunge  into  battle  again,  but  this  feeling  passes  off 
and  I  relapse  into  indifference.  Now,  however,  the 
Irish  question  is  so  large,  and  so  very  vital  to  our  safety 
and  even  existence,  that  I  am  eager  to  know  what  is 
to  happen.  Long  ago  I  learned  that  to  judge  Ireland 
according  to  English  judgment  was  utterly  to  misjudge. 
Our  connection  with  that  country  is  the  most  disgraceful 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  we  cannot  undo  in  a 
generation  the  injuries  of  centuries.  But  now  there 
seems  to  be  but  the  alternative  between  Home  Rule  and 
the  sword — and  in  this  age,  with  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment to  work  with,  and  European  and  American  opinion 
to  consider,  it  seems  that  the  sword  is  impossible  (D.G. 
for  it),  and  that  there  remains  only  the  other  alternative 
of  Home  Rule,  If  any  one  in  the  world  can  solve  this 
problem,  Gladstone  can,  with  his  unrivalled  powers, 
enormous  influence,  and  the  gravity,  and  wisdom,  and 
experience  which  age  has  brought  with  it.  Our  present 
Prime  Minister  has  neither  the  head  and  heart  to  con- 
ceive, nor  the  power  to  execute,  any  great  and  consistent 
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plan.  He  had  noble  qualities  once,  as  well  as  great 
powers,  and  till  he  fell  to  worship  Dizzy  the  worst  part 
of  his  nature  seldom  appeared :  one  saw  it  from  time  to 
time.  But  he  was  so  noble,  so  good,  so  gracious,  as  a 
rule,  that  he  not  only  bound  men  to  him  (he  certainly 
did  me)  that  he  made  us  think  he  would  purge  away 
his  asperities  and  be  a  high-minded,  knightly  politician. 
Ah  me!  I  think  the  worst  of  Dizzy's  many  misdeeds 
was  the  debasing  of  Salisbury :  since  he  took  to  Dizzy 
worship  he  has  imitated  the  worst  Dizzy  qualities,  and 
he  has  none  of  the  wit  and  bonhomie  that,  spite  of 
oneself,  made  it  quite  impossible  to  dislike  the  concrete 
Dizzy.  The  general  expectation  is  that  he  will  be  out 
before  long,  but  I  doubt  it.  I  am,  however,  so  little 
in  the  swim  of  politics  that  my  opinion  is  not  worth  a 
straw.  I  do  think  that  feudalism  is  at  last  doomed,  and 
that  the  sham  splendours,  and  real  miseries,  which  always 
follow  in  its  train,  are  doomed  with  it,  and  that  is  some 
comfort  for  the  future. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

Coleridge. 

From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Judges'  Lodgings,  Cardiff, 
February  15,  1886. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  extract  from 
Miss  Ellis.  I  believe  (except  one  which  was  not  re- 
ported, being  made,  in  reply,  at  3  a.m.)  the  speech  she 
speaks  of  is  the  best  that  I  ever  did  in  Parliament.  In 
spite  of  my  wife's  gentle  charge  of  vanity,  I  have  sent 
to  Leicester  to  see  if  I  can  procure  a  copy  of  Miss  Ellis's 
book  :  from  what  you  say  of  it,  it  must  be  very  interest- 
ing.     It  is  a  consoling  thought,  in  the   midst  of  the 
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ceaseless  turmoil  of  politics,  and  the  much  less  interesting 
disputes  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  to  think  of  the  number 
of  quiet,  good,  cultivated  people  who  live  their  lives 
in  perfect  retirement,  without  fuss  or  ambition,  making 
a  little  atmosphere  of  good  all  round  them  :  and  from 
whose  graves,  when  they  pass  away,  exhales  a  soft  and 
pure  fragrance  which  lasts  a  generation,  or  less  time, 
according  to  the  force  of  their  characters,  or  the  beauty 
of  their  lives.  Such  were  the  Dysons,  of  whom  you 
may  know  through  Keble's  Life  :  such  were  two  of  my 
own  uncles,  and  one  or  two  more  whom  I  have  known. 
I  should  have  said  my  father,  too  ;  but  he  had  a  certain 
moderate  ambition,  and  filled  a  place  of  some  little 
worldly  distinction. 

The  Circuit  is  over,  and  I  shall  go  back  to  London 
to-night,  where  I  shall  be  till  Easter.  It  has  been  very 
delightful  to  me,  for  I  have  had  my  wife  with  me,  and 
have  been  more  with  her  than,  except  in  Vacation  time, 
is  possible  in  London.  I  go  back,  no  doubt,  to  a  most 
troubled  state  of  politics,  and  to  a  very  doubtful  issue. 
I  should  be  grieved  indeed  if  the  sun  of  Gladstone  were 
to  go  down  in  gloom.  Yet  to  have  England  and  Ireland 
united,  and  at  the  same  time  content  with  the  terms  of 
their  union,  is  a  problem  beyond  even  his  powers  (as  it 
seems  to  me)  to  solve.  He  will  have  what  small  support 
I  can  give  him,  but  I  am  very  unhopeful  he  can  succeed. 
I  own  I  am  rather  disgusted  at  the  action  of  some  of  your 
better  Americans  in  this  matter,  and  of  all  that  I  have 
read  or  heard  of,  I  must  say,  considering  the  men,  and 
the  position  of  Philadelphia,  the  Philadelphia  meeting  is 
the  worst.  You  didn't  like  it  when  the  conditions  were 
reversed.  And  I  have  always  felt  that  we,  i.e.  our  upper 
ten  thousand,  behaved  very  badly  to  you,  though  the 
masses  were  always  sound  throughout. 

I  will  read  the  hife  of  Lincoln  :  all  I  heard  of  him 
when  I  was  in  America  filled  me  with  interest  in  him. 
A  great,  sad,  deep,  true  nature,  as  ever  was  in  the 
world.   .  .  . 
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Here  is  the  Sheriff  come  to  take  us  to  the  station. 
Good-bye.     Love  to  all  around  you. 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

Coleridge. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

I  Sussex  Square,  London, 

My  dear  Yarnall,  ^^"""'^  '"'  '^^^- 

I  did  not  half  answer  your  last  letter,  and  now 
I  will  begin  by  sending  you  Miss  Ellis's  answer  to  my 
humble  request  for  a  copy  of  her  sister's  letters  and 
memoir.  It  seems  all  I  can  do  is  to  send  the  book  on, 
when  1  have  read  it,  to  Mrs.  Yarnall,  with  a  sort  of  hope 
that  if,  as  it  seems,  there  is  already  a  copy  at  May  Place, 
she  may  bid  me  keep  it.  I  say  this,  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  coolness  of  the  suggestion,  because,  as  far  as  I 
have  gone  with  it,  the  book  has  interested  me  very  mucii 
indeed.  All  biographies  and  letters,  simply  and  honestly 
written,  are  interesting,  but  this  has  to  me  the  added 
interest  of  being  a  sketch  of  a  household,  and  of  a  kind 
of  life  of  which  I  have  had  little  personal  experience,  but 
which  existed,  70  or  80  years  ago,  in  more  or  less  perfec- 
tion, up  and  down  the  country,  which  was  (or  perhaps  I 
ought  to  say,  which  were)  the  very  backbone  of  English 
society.  Such  men  as  Miss  Ellis's  father,  and  their 
influence,  and  the  respect  felt  for  them,  prevented  the 
tyranny  of  the  aristocracy  of  those  times  from  becoming 
unendurable.   .   .   . 

The  detestable  cruelties  which  the  Irish  are  guilty  of 
towards  any  one  who  in  any  way  exercises  any  right 
displeasing  to  them,  are  a  very  gloomy  feature  of  the 
Irish  case.  There  have  been  some  awful  stories  in  our 
papers  which  I  do  not  see  questioned  or  contradicted, 
which  make  me  pause  before  entrusting  supreme  power 
to  such  people.  Centuries  of  wicked  misrule  cannot  be 
undone  in  twenty  years  ;  but  it  does  really  seem  as  if 
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the  more  England  does  to  atone  for  the  past,  the  more 
bitter  is  the  hatred  to  her  which  is  generated.  It  is  very 
true  that,  as  Matthew  Arnold  says,  we  have  never  done  our 
duty  sympathetically^  but  that  does  not  account  for  it  all. 
Perhaps  the  very  sense  of  superiority  and  concession 
which  there  is  in  all  our  talk  and  actions  sets  up  the  Irish 
back  I  find  no  end — "in  wandering  mazes  lost,"  and 
am  thankful  I  am  not  in  the  Ministry  which  has  to  deal 
with  these  things. 

In  truth,  with  the  disappearance  of  Gladstone  from 
politics  my  interest  in  them  will  cease.  I  have  done  little 
in  political  discussion  since  I  left  the  House  of  Commons. 
My  "innings"  is  well-nigh  over;  the  end  of  my 
judicial  life  approaches,  and  I  am  so  happy  in  my  home 
that  all  other  things  seem  very  small  to  me. 

I  wish  I  could  take  as  lively  an  interest  in  men  and 
books  as  I  see  you  do,  and  as  I  see  Miss  Ellis  did.  The 
life  detached  from  the  world,  and  yet  full  of  the  hopes 
and  faiths  which  make  the  world  better,  is  a  lesson  to  me 
which  I  know  I  need.  Perhaps,  as  in  the  somewhat 
similar  book  of  Caroline  Fox,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
overrate  the  few  persons  we  really  care  for.  But  this  is 
better  than  being  cynical,  and  I  am  surprised  to  find  often 
how  high  an  estimate  very  competent  judges  form  of 
men  and  women  I  have  known,  and  who  have  appeared 
to  me  distinctly  second-rate.  There  is  one  of  my  heroes, 
however,  I  see  Miss  Ellis  quite  appreciated.  Cardinal 
Newman :  the  non-appreciation  of  him  in  America 
always  surprises  me.  But  your  great  country  seems  deaf 
to  Wordsworth,  and  hardly  to  have  heard  of  Bishop 
Butler.  There,  this  bald,  disjointed  chat  must  end  with 
my  paper.  My  love  to  you  all.  Come  over  once  more, 
dear  friend,  and  see  us  here.  You  owe  a  visit  now,  and  I 
think  you  will  say  that  my  wife  reminds  you  of  her  who 
was  your  friend,  and  the  friend  of  all  my  friends.  I  am 
sure  she  will  like  you. 

Always  affectionately  yours, 

Coleridge. 
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From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

May  Place,  Haverford,  April  i,  1886. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

I  am  rejoiced  that  the  Memoir  and  Letters 
of  Miss  Ellis  pleases  you.  I  was  not  sure  that  it 
would,  dealing  as  it  does  with  a  mode  of  life  before 
unknown  to  you.  To  my  wife  and  to  myself  it  tells  of 
an  atmosphere  and  surroundings  familiar  to  our  respec- 
tive families  for  generations.  My  mother  was  quite 
such  a  person  as  Miss  Ellis,  and  so  was  my  wife's  mother. 
Utter  purity  of  thought,  intense  family  affection, 
absolute  devotion  to  duty — these,  with  a  true  delight 
in  literature,  and  a  perfect  contentment  in  quiet,  secluded 
life,  were  the  characteristics  of  Miss  Ellis,  as  of  the  two 
others  to  whom  I  have  referred.  You  grew  to  manhood, 
as  it  were,  in  the  open  world,  and  have  been  called  to  live 
in  a  wide  circle,  and  always  among  leading  men.  It  is 
delightful  to  me  to  find  this  does  not  hinder  you  from 
seeing  the  merit  of  simple  and  retired  truth  and  good- 
ness. Of  course  I  knew  this  before,  but  somehow  I  was 
not  sure  whether  your  taste  might  not,  here  and  there,  be 
offended  by  the  book.  Of  course  you  must  keep  the 
volume.  Mrs.  Yarnall  begs  you  to  do  so.  I  think  we 
can  manage  to  extract  a  copy  for  ourselves.  The  one 
we  read  was  lent  to  us  by  an  English  lady  who  was  here 
for  a  few  months.  Miss  Margaret  Ellis  wrote  to  my 
wife  of  the  gratification  which  your  request  for  a  copy 
afforded  her.  We  feel  confident  she  could  not  have 
received  your  letter  to  her :  she  is  a  very  sweet  and 
attractive  woman. 

I  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  how  rejoiced  we  all 
here  are  to  know  of  the  happiness  which  has  come  into 
your  life  from  your  marriage.  I  thank  you  for  telling 
me  of  this,  and  my  heart  warms  to  the  one  who  has 
brought  you  this  peace  and  joy.     A  longing  to  see  you 
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and  her  seized  me  as  I  read  the  concluding  words  of  your 
last  letter.  I  almost  resolved  I  would  go  over  to  you 
this  summer.  I  shall  think  of  you  at  Heath's  Court, 
which  this  year  will  surely  have  a  new  beauty  to 
you. 

But  why  should  you  speak  of  your  judicial  life  as 
drawing  towards  its  close  ^  You  are  younger  than  I  am, 
yet  the  work  I  have  to  do,  and  my  interests  in  all  public 
matters,  are  of  as  pleasant  concern  to  me  as  ever.  You 
may  be  looking  towards  some  literary  work.  I  can 
understand  the  happiness  this  might  bring  you.  Surely, 
too,  you  have  made  rich  provision  tor  your  leisure  when 
your  declining  years  really  come. 

I  read  your  courteous  reply  to  the  Pali  MaWs  request 
for  your  opinion  on  Sir  John  Lubbock's  list  of  books.  I 
read,  too,  with  lively  interest,  Ruskin's  reply.  One 
sentence  of  this  was  delicious — you  may  not  have  noticed 
it.     He  strikes  off  Darwin:  — 

"  Because  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  know  what  he  is, 
and  not  to  think  of  the  embryo  he  was,  nor  the  skeleton 
he  shall  be.  Because,  also,  Darwin  has  a  moral  fascina- 
tion for  all  vainly  curious  and  idly  speculative  persons, 
and  has  collected  in  the  train  of  him  every  impudent 
imbecility  in  Europe,  like  a  dim  comet  wagging  its 
useless  tail  of  phosphorescent  nothing  across  the  stead- 
fast stars."  Was  there  ever  more  eloquent  vitupera- 
tion } 

Alas!  for  the  passing  away  almost  together  of  two 
men  of  letters  of  the  last  fifty  years,  Archbishop  Trench 
and  Sir  Henry  Taylor.  Who  is  there  now  coming 
forward.^  What  do  you  say  to  Trevelyan  and  John 
Morley.  We  have  here  a  writer  whose  fame  is  rising, 
John  Fiske.  A  little  book  of  his,  The  Idea  of  God  as 
Affected  by  Modern  Knowledge,  has  made  a  sensation. 
He  seemed  some  time  ago  to  stand  almost  with  Huxley 
and  Tyndall.  He  says  in  this  book — "  The  everlasting 
source  of  phenomena  is  none  other  than  the  infinite 
Power  that  makes  for  righteousness"  ;  also — "  However 
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the  words  may  stumble  in  which  we  say  it,  God  is  in  the 
deepest  sense  a  Moral  Being."  But  I  quote  at  second- 
hand, as  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  book. 

I  have  gone  back  lately  to  an  Irish  writer  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  Alexander  Knox,  the  father,  as  I 
think,  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  Well  would  it  have 
been  for  that  Movement  if  it  had  not  gone  beyond 
Knox's  teaching.  I  read  Knox  forty  years  ago,  and  to 
him  and  to  Gladstone  I  owe  my  apprehension  of  the 
Church.  Knox,  with  all  his  warmth  of  expression  as  to 
the  Church  of  England — its  Liturgy,  its  Sacraments — 
had  also  a  deep  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  religion 
of  the  Nonconformist.  But  with  great  earnestness 
he  set  forth  the  Church  as  the  better  way.  I  read 
him  now  with  almost  a  greater  pleasure  than  I  did 
forty  years  ago,  for  time  has  weakened  my  High 
Church  ardour  :  I  ask  myself  what  Church  writer 
since  Knox  has  shown  a  simpler  and  more  ardent 
devotional  feeling  .'' 

Strange  that  such  a  man  should  have  had  to  do  with 
political  life  at  a  very  stormy  time :  he  was  one  of  the 
private  secretaries  of  Lord  Castlereagh  when  the  Union 
with  Ireland  was  accomplished.  Some  of  us  here  are 
as  much  interested  in  present  Irish  matters  as  you  are. 
When  this  letter  reaches  you  Gladstone  will  have  made 
his  statement :  his  chance  of  success  seems  to  grow 
weaker  daily.  I  am  not  sure  that  American  opinion  of 
the  whole  matter  is  not  expressed  in  the  following  rough 
judgment  of  a  friend  of  mine.  He  said  if  he  was  an 
Irishman  he  would  be  content  with  nothing  short  of 
Home  Rule — if  he  was  an  Englishman  he  would  never 
grant  it. 

We  are  all  well  at  May  Place.  Your  friends  in 
Philadelphia  are  well.      Mr.  Welsh  seems  vigorous. 

I  am  sending  you  a  little  paper  read  lately  by  my 

daughter  A in  regard  to  Miss  Octavia  Hill's  work 

in  London.  You  will  be  struck  with  its  simplicity, 
you  will  seem  almost  to  hear  her  voice.      I  may  not  tell 
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her  I  am  sending  it :  she  thinks  nothing  of  it  herself : 
it  was  printed  by  the  people  who  listened. 
With  our  united  kindest  regards, 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Heath's  Court,  Easter  Day,  1886. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

Thank  you  heartily  for  your  letter.  I  will 
not  bandy  words  with  you  about  the  book.  If  you  can 
extract  one  from  Miss  Ellis — well ;  if  not,  I  must  really 
send  you  the  copy  which  Mrs.  Yarnall  and  you  are  so 
generous  as  to  offer  me.  Oh,  yes,  she  had  my  letter 
safe  enough  :  what  she  wrote  showed  she  had  read  it  and 
knew  what  she  was  answering.  The  book  itself  I  find 
very  charming.  It  is  not  to  me  the  less  charming — 
rather,  I  think,  the  more — because  of  its  dealing  with  a 
state  of  life,  and  of  its  conversancy  with  ideas  and  prac- 
tices, which  I  knew,  as  matter  of  reasoning,  must  exist, 
but  which  I  had  no  personal  proof  did. 

I  hope  indeed  that  when  the  time  comes  for  my  retire- 
ment I  may  find,  as  my  father  did,  that  the  happiest  time 
of  my  life  has  begun.  In  his  case  I  think  it  was  also 
the  most  useful.  That  I  cannot  hope  for,  but  there  are 
several  things  I  must  do  if  time  is  given  me,  and, 
amongst  them,  is  the  pious  duty  of  doing  something 
with  the  mass  of  papers  which  my  father  left  behind  him, 
and  which  he  specially  referred  to  my  discretion.  If 
projects  affecting  myself  should  come  to  nothing  the 
world  will  be  none  the  poorer,  but  if  only  a  faithful 
portrait  of  my  father  could  be  drawn,  and  a  proper  use 
made  of  the  materials  at  my  command,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  world  would  be  the  richer.  The  differ- 
ence between  you  and  me  as  to  retirement  is  not  one  of 
years.     I   have   plenty  of   strength   left :    I   think   my 
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mental  powers,  such  as  they  ever  were,  are  not  impaired. 
But  I  have  never  liked  my  profession,  and  the  practice 
of  it,  which,  even  with  the  excitement  of  advocacy,  was 
barely  interesting,  is  now  positively  repulsive.  I  am 
conscious  that  my  work  is  poorly  and  inefficiently  done, 
and  I  am  eager  to  get  away  and  be  replaced  by  some  one 
who  will  do  it  better.  Two  things  only  keep  me,  or 
rather  will  keep  me,  in  two  or  three  years'  time  :  one, 
that  I  have  made  too  small  a  fortune  for  my  wife  and 
children  ;  the  other,  that  my  wife  is  so  bright  and  young, 
so  fitted  to  adorn  the  society  in  which  she  moves,  that 
to  take  her  from  it  and  bring  her  down  here  for  my  own 
delight,  would  be  a  very  selfish  thin^  to  do.  She  would 
come  willingly  enough,  for  she  is  the  most  unselfish, 
beautiful  soul  in  the  world,  but  that  only  makes  it  more 
mean  to  think  of  taking  advantage  of  her  goodness. 
You  must  come  and  see  her  and  judge  for  yourself,  and 
carry  back  to  my  American  friends,  who  care  to  receive 
it,  a  genuine  impression. 

Yes,  Taylor  and  Trench  are  real  losses :  but  Taylor 
had  lived  his  life,  and,  except  by  his  friends,  but  little 
more  could  in  reason  be  expected  of  him.  Years  ago, 
in  the  thirties,  I  read  Philip  Van  Artevelde^  and  I  have 
read  everything  he  has  written  since.  Except  in  a  few 
poems,  he  never,  I  think,  touched  the  high  level  of  Van 
Artevelde^  but  there  was  scarcely  a  writer  since  Words- 
worth so  satisfactory  to  read.  The  thought,  very  rarely 
commonplace,  was  always  definite  and  clear ;  he  had 
made  himself  master  of  his  mind,  knew  exactly  what  he 
wanted  to  say,  and  said  it  exactly,  and  said  it  in  language, 
musical,  dignified,  beautiful,  refined — such  a  contrast  to 
the  rough  notes — embryos  of  thought — which  so  many 
so-called  poets  give  us — Browning  almost  always,  and 
not  seldom  the  great  Alfred  himself.  Of  course,  in  the 
magnificent  and  yet  tender  golden  haze  which  wraps 
round  the  thought  of  Virgil,  and  in  which  his  majestic 
form  moves  to  the  music  of  thought,  now  tender,  now 
melancholy,  now  sublime,  now  mysterious,  yet  always 
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noble — in  all  this  there  is  a  wonderful  and  magical  charm 
that  Taylor  never  gives  you,  and  yet  Taylor  longiori 
interuallo  reminds  me  of  Virgil. 

To  his  friends  Taylor's  loss  is  very  great  :  he  was  very 
kind  to  me,  but  I  knew  him  late  in  life,  and  never  very 
intimately.  Trench  I  knew  well,  and  admired  very 
much  :  some  of  his  poems  are  very  fine,  but  he  never 
reached  the  height  of  Taylor.  His  character  is  very 
hio;h. 

But  I  must  end. 

Most  affectionately, 

Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

May  Place,  Haverford, 
April  18,  1886. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

Our  dear  old  friend,  Mr.  John  Welsh,  closed 
his  eyes  on  this  world  a  week  ago.  You  will  have  heard 
this,  doubtless,  but  you  will  like  to  know  that  the 
manner  of  his  death  was  in  keeping  with  his  well 
ordered  life.  He  had  taken  cold  in  driving  into  the 
country  to  look  at  some  houses  he  was  building  near 
his  own  country  house.  Early  in  his  illness  he  fell  into 
a  stupor,  but,  on  coming  out  of  this,  the  first  question 
he  asked  of  his  physician  was  whether  the  attack  was 
not  pneumonia  ;  being  told  that  it  was,  he  instantly 
began  to  give  directions  in  regard  to  his  affairs  ;  and 
then  he  summoned  his  children  to  him,  one  after  another, 
and  quietly  took  leave  of  them.  He  was  altogether 
composed  and  calm.  The  only  enquiry  or  remark  that 
I  hear  of  his  having  made,  in  regard  to  the  outer  world, 
was  his  asking  as  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  proposal. 
The  end  came  very  soon,  and  there  was  little  suffering. 
He  was  in  his  8ist  year.  His  life  had  been  filled  with 
labours  in  all  good  causes.     I  recall,  as  I  write,  your 
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words  in  regard  to  him  at  the  University  dinner — "A 
man  whom  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  praise.'^ 
His  memory  will  always  be  held  in  honour  here  in 
Philadelphia:  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Binney  he  was 
our  first  citizen.  A  common  consent  had  made  him, 
as  it  were,  Mr.  Binney's  successor.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Welsh's  distinction  was  his  unwearied  diligence  in  all 
works  of  charity  and  mercy,  and  the  wise  thoughtfulness 
of  his  public  action.  Another  death  I  must  speak  of, 
that  of  Mr.  George  Biddle,  a  lawyer  of  about  forty. 
He  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the  dinner  to  you  here  at 
May  Place — a  man  of  great  promise. 

But  to  me  the  death  that  has  brought  the  greatest 
sorrow  is  that  of  William  Edward  Forster.  I  first  came 
to  know  him  thirty-three  years  ago  at  his  pretty  country 
home  in  the  valley  of  the  Wharfe.  I  felt  at  once  that 
he  was  a  man  of  note  and  mark  ;  I  was  sure  that  an 
important  future  awaited  him.  Again  and  again  I 
looked  on  at  the  household  life  of  Forster,  and  saw  the 
help  his  wife  was  to  him  as  he  sought  to  fit  himself  for 
public  office.  I  saw  the  dignity,  and  the  beauty,  with 
which  she  supplemented,  in  London,  his  rugged  strength. 
I  think  the  flow  of  events  was  tending  to  justify  his 
action  in  refusing  to  turn  when  Gladstone  turned. 
Much  of  the  present  trouble  is  perhaps  due  to  the  policy 
of  concession  to  Parnell  suddenly  adopted  by  Gladstone 
in  1882 — which  led  to  Forster's  withdrawal  from  office. 

But  in  regard  to  this  question  of  Ireland,  who  in  this 
country  can  have  a  fixed  opinion!  Every  one  wishes 
well  to  Gladstone's  effort,  and,  while  we  all  have  our 
fears,  there  are  a  good  many  who  trust  that  the  measure 
may  be  made  in  some  way  to  work.  I  do  not  love  the 
Irish,  and  I  cannot  get  from  my  mind  the  evil  they  have 
wrought  here  in  America,  and  the  base  traits  of  character 
they  have  shown.  They  were  the  strong  support  of 
slavery,  and  did  their  best  in  New  York  to  help  the 
South  at  a  very  critical  time,  by  their  rising  to  resist 
the  draft.     They  burnt  an  Orphan  Asylum  for  black 
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childrerij  and  murdered  black  men  whom  they  met  in 
the  streets,  and  burned  their  houses.  John  Mitchell, 
one  of  the  Irish  patriots  of  1848,  came  here  after  break- 
ing his  parole,  and  when  the  war  be^an  went  South  and 
joined  the  Southern  Army.  Indeed,  I  think  he  went 
there  before  the  war  and  bought  slaves.  I  know  that 
he  declared  his  perfect  willingness  to  own  slaves.  Then 
there  was  the  awful  series  of  murders  in  our  coal  regions 
by  Irish  miners,  wholly  for  greed.  And  only  within  a 
week  the  entire  Board  of  New  York  Aldermen,  Irish- 
men, it  would  seem,  from  their  names,  and  liquor  dealers 
for  the  most  part,  have  been  placed  under  arrest  for 
receiving  enormous  bribes. 

It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  that  showing 
confidence  in  Irishmen,  and  giving  them  power,  is  the 
way  to  develop  in  them  generous  sentiments,  but 
American  experience  does  not  justify  the  hope.  Alas! 
too,  for  the  Ulster  population,  who,  if  the  measure  is 
carried,  will  be  placed  under  the  heel  of  Cork  and 
Limerick. 

Is  Mr.  Gladstone  right  in  saying  that  the  Union 
was  accomplished  by  enormous  bribery,  and  against 
the  wish  of  the  better  part  of  the  Irish  people.^ 
Alexander  Knox,  writing  in  1829,  says:  "I  am 
confident  that  no  persons,  who  were  ever  actors  in 
such  circumstances,  had  a  better  right  to  challenge 
the  severest  investigation  of  conduct  than  all  the  states- 
men  of  that  distressing  time  in  their  efforts  for  the 
welfare  of  Ireland  and  the  security  of  the  Empire." 
And  Lord  Castlereagh  himself  says,  writing  in  1 8 1 1  : 
"I  feel  confident  that  the  intentions  of  Government 
for  the  public  good  at  that  time  will  bear  the  closest 
scrutiny."  Lord  Castlereagh  wanted  Knox  to  write  the 
history  of  the  transactions  that  led  to  the  Union,  because, 
as  one  of  his  private  secretaries,  he  had  a  full  knowledge 
of  events,  and  because  every  one  would  know  that  Knox 
would  tell  only  what  was  absolutely  true. 

Matthew  Arnold  is  coming  here  again,  as  you  doubt- 
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less  know.  I  saw  a  letter  from  him  yesterday,  saying 
that  he  would  sail  the  thirteenth  of  May.  He  will  spend 
the  summer  here,  chiefly,  I  presume,  with  his  daughter 
in  New  York.  Mrs.  Arnold  is  now  here.  They  have 
a  grandson  born  to  them.  Mr.  Arnold  will  deliver  one 
lecture  in  Boston,  and  he  has  been  written  to,  to  the 
efl^ect  that  an  audience  has  been  secured  for  him  if  he 
will  repeat  the  lecture  here. 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Heath's  Court,  May  ist,  1886. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

Our  letters  have  crossed,  and  I  will  not  attempt 
to-day  to  do  more  than  thank  you  and   acknowledge 

A 's  paper.     I  have  read  it  through  at  once,  with 

great  interest.  It  is  very  good,  perhaps  for  the  very 
reason  which  makes  her  think  little  of  it,  because  it 
pretends  to  so  little,  and  is  so  simple  and  unassuming. 
I  wish  I  knew  something  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill.  Per- 
haps I  can  pay  A no  better  compliment  than  to 

say  that  her  paper  has  put  me  upon  a  desire  to  know 
Miss  Hill,  and  to  endeavour  to  be  of  some  use  in  some 
of  her  good  works. 

I  remember  well  that  good  man — Mr.  Welsh.  I 
knew  him  long  ago,  once  before  he  was  Minister  here, 
and  then  when  he  was  so.  He  came  and  dined,  almost, 
if  not  quite,  alone  with  me,  several  times,  and  I  respected 
and  admired  him  heartily.  The  position  of  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Welsh  in  Philadelphia,  and  of  Judge  Drummond 
in  Chicago  (they  do  not  stand  alone),  are  very  remark- 
able examples  of  the  good  side  of  Democracy :  out  of 
politics  its  uncrowned  monarchs  are  generally  infinitely 
creditable  to  its  moral  sense  and  high  instincts.  How 
kind  Mr.  Welsh  was  to  us  that  nio^ht  we  dined  with 
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him.  I  shall  never  forget  him,  and  shall  always  feel 
proud  that  I  could  call  him  friend.  I  do  not  know  his 
family,  but  if,  without  intrusion,  you  can  let  them  know 
how  deeply  I  honoured  Mr.  Welsh,  and  how  truly  I 
sympathize  with  them  in  their  grief,  I  shall  be  sincerely 
obliged. 

Mr.  Biddle  I  never  met  except  in  your  house,  but  I 
remember  him  distinctly,  and  with  cordial  pleasure. 
Shall  I  ever  sit  in  that  long,  picturesque  room  again  .f* 
I  wonder,  I  wonder!  I  should  like  it  of  all  things. 
But  why  don't  you  come  here.''  After  a  very  long, 
dreary  winter,  this  place,  except  in  its  horse  chestnuts 
and  wych-elms,  looks  still  like  winter.  Yet  the  sun 
shines  gloriously  ;  but  the  east  wind  is  still  so  treacherous 
and  so  cold. 

This  is  not  a  letter,  only  an  acknowledgment.  So  I 
say  nothing  of  Ireland.  I  don't  know  what  to  say! 
How  can  I  answer  what  you  say  in  your  quiet,  charitable 
way,  and  Goldwin  Smith  in  his  sharp,  bright,  clear  invec- 
tive! And  yet,  and  yet!  They  have  been  oppressed, 
degraded,  brutalized  for  long  centuries,  and  by  my 
countrymen.     How  can  I  judge  them! 

Ever  very  affectionately  yours, 

Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

May  Place,  May  19,  1886. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

I  can  acknowledge  your  two  letters,  Easter  and 
St.  Philip  and  St.  James.  About  the  book  {Miss  Ellis's 
Letters)  you  need  not  take  further  thought,  for  I  learn 
from  the  family  we  are  to  have  a  copy  all  the  same.  I 
think  they  are  under  the  impression  that  I  find  it  hard 
to  induce  you  to  surrender  the  copy  you  have,  so  they 
yield  with  what  grace  they  can.  Of  course,  they  are 
not  serious  in  putting  the  matter  as  they  do,  for  they 
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flilly  appreciate  your  approval  of  the  book,  and  I  am 
sure  are  glad  for  you  to  have  it.  I  am  very  glad,  myself, 
to  find  that  you  are  so  entirely  at  one  with  us  in  your 
admiration  of  the  book.  How  much  your  father  would 
have  liked  it !  I  should  rejoice,  indeed,  if  it  incites  you 
to  go  on  with  the  work  of  giving  to  the  world  his  letters 
and  thoughts.  In  his  case  there  was  close  personal 
intercourse  with  many  whom  men  will  always  hold  in 
honour.  It  would  be  work  which  would  surely  bring 
its  own  reward  to  you  as  you  read  and  meditated  and 
put  together. 

But  you  must  not  talk  of  retiring.  Here  am  I,  your 
senior,  arranging  for  once  more  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

We  are  going,  after  all,  Mrs.  ^arnall,  M and  I, — 

June  19th,  to  be  away  but  ten  or  twelve  weeks.  Mrs. 
Yarnall  will  wish  to  be  almost  every  hour  of  her  time 
with  her  sisters.  I  wish  to  show  my  daughter  a  little 
of  the  Continent,  on  which  she  has  not  yet  set  her  foot. 
You  will  not,  I  trust,  have  left  London  for  good  when 
I  reach  the  great  city.  It  will  be  delightful  to  talk  with 
you  once  more. 

And  just  now  there  is  much  that  is  serious  in  the 
condition  of  England.  To  all  Americans  of  any  power 
of  reflection  the  extension  of  the  franchise  with  you 
seems  a  questionable  good.  The  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment being  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  fitness  of 
those  six  hundred  men  for  the  work  of  ruling  is  the 
anxious  question.  We  have  the  Supreme  Court  to 
review  legislation,  and  we  have  our  written  Constitution, 
and  we  have  the  Senate  and  the  Executive. 

But  all  this  is  too  large  a  subject  for  a  letter,  and  I 
have  to  write  in  haste.  I  wished  to  let  you  know  early 
that  I  hoped  to  see  you.  I  have  a  peculiarly  joyful 
feeling  at  the  thought  of  my  short  visit  to  England, 
partly  because  I  was  growing  to  think  I  should  never 
cross  the  ocean  again. 

Thank  you,  my  dear  Coleridge,  for  what  you  say  of 
A 's  little  paper  :  she  is  much  gratified  by  your  kind 
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words.  Thank  you,  too,  for  your  fine  literary  criticism 
of  Henry  Taylor  and  of  Trench.  As  to  Ruskin,  we 
can  perhaps  commune  further.  The  thought  of  seeing 
you  once  more  thrills  me — to  use  a  foolish  word.  My 
kindest  regards  to  Lady  Coleridge.  I  fear  she  will  be 
disappointed  in  me  :  you  have  been  very  generous  in 
your  regard. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


The  summer  of  1886  having  been  spent  in  England, 
the  following  letter,  written  to  a  correspondent  in 
America,  tells  of  a  few  days  spent  with  Lord  Coleridge 
at  Gloucester. 

Judges'  Lodgings,  Gloucester, 
July  II,  1886 — Sunday. 
I  arrived  here  at  half-past  six  last  evening.     I  found 
Lord  and  Lady  Coleridge  in  the  drawing-room,  and 

Miss  L ,  Lady  Coleridge's  sister.     Lady  Coleridge 

is  very  handsome,  and  very  pleasing  in  manner.  Lord 
Coleridge  was  the  chief  talker  during  the  half-hour 
before  we  went  to  dress  for  dinner.  His  manner  was 
serene  and  strong :  his  talk  seemed  to  have  more  than 
its  old  vigour.  He  showed  me  to  my  pleasant  room : 
the  house  is  stately  and  spacious.  At  half-past  seven 
I  was  again  in  the  drawing-room,  and  found  other 
guests  assembled,  one  the  High  Sheriff,  in  official 
dress,  another  a  baronet  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
ladies  came  in  then,  and  my  Lord,  in  knee  breeches 
and  an  embroidered  coat,  and  wearing  bands.  The 
Sheriff  took  out  Lady  Coleridge,  and  Lord  Coleridge  his 
sister-in-law.  The  baronet  and  I  were  opposite  Lord  and 
Lady  Coleridge,  who  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 
The  talk  was  very  pleasant :  there  was  nobody  to  dispute 
Lord  Coleridge's  lead.  The  baronet  was  an  agreeable 
and   cultivated   man,   and   the    Sheriff    was   altogether 
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amiable  ;  he  is  Mr.  Sartoris,  brother  to  Mrs.  Kemble's 
brother-in-law.  Lord  Coleridge  addressed  much  of  his 
talk  to  me,  as  he  seemed  to  like  to  dwell  on  his  American 
recollections.  He  said,  at  the  end,  the  party  was  too 
small  for  speeches,  but  he  should  like  to  give  two  toasts, 
for  he  was  sure  Mr.  Yarnall  would  like  to  drink  one  of 
them — "The  Queen."  Then,  after  an  interval,  he  pro- 
posed the  second — "The  United  States."  All  this  was 
merely  the  formality  due  to  the  place  and  the  Assizes. 
There  was  a  pleasant  novelty  in  it  all.  In  the  drawing- 
room  Lady  Coleridge  played  for  us. 

Breakfast  this  morning  was  at  nine.  At  half-past  ten 
the  High  Sheriff,  in  full  costume,  with  sword  and  fur 
cap,  the  Sheriff's  chaplain  in  gown  and  hood,  the  Sheriff 
of  the  city  in  red  robes,  and  one  or  two  other  officials, 
all  with  white  wands,  were  announced.  Then  the  Lord 
Chief  appeared  in  silk  gown  and  knee  breeches,  and 
the  great  gold  chain  and  ornament  which  had  been  worn 
by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and,  last  but  not  least,  his  great 
wig — and  then  we  were  handed  to  our  carriages.  The 
Lord  Chief  and  the  High  Sheriff,  the  Sheriff  of  the 

city,  and  Miss   L in  the  Sheriff's  great  carriage, 

G and  I  with  the  Under  Sheriff  in  his  carriage. 

There  was  some  blast  of  a  trumpet  as  we  started,  police- 
men, some  twenty  or  thirty,  walked  two  by  two  in  front 
of  the  procession,  and  so  we  moved  slowly  through  the 
streets,  to  the  great  content  of  the  people  who  looked 
on  from  either  side.     At  the  west  door  of  the  Cathedral 

we  were  set  down,  and  then   Miss  L and  I  led 

the  way  through  the  double  row  of  policemen  and 
officials  in  the  nave  and  so  to  the  entrance  of  the 
choir.  We  were  quickly  in  our  stalls,  and  could  see 
the  procession  as  it  entered.  But  I  ought  to  speak 
of  the  entrancins:  sight  which  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral 
presented  as  we  slowly  moved  along — the  great  Norman 
pillars,  and  the  view  across  to  the  aisles,  and  forward 
to  the  choir,  with  its  glorious  east  window,  the  largest 
in  England — and  with  all — the  "  God  save  the  Queen," 
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which  began  from  the  band  outside  as  we  entered  the 
west  door,  followed  quickly  by  the  solemn  tones  of  the 
organ — all  was  most  striking.  I  sat  in  my  high  stall, 
with  the  entrancing  beauty  of  the  lofty  choir  for  my 
eyes  to  feast  on,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  great  Norman 
columns  of  the  nave  to  my  left,  and  the  glorious  east 
window  to  my  right — and  I  thought  of  all  the  genera- 
tions to  whom  this  lovely  work  had  brought  delight. 
One  could  look  at  it  for  ever. 

The  service  over,  I  went  with  G carefully  over 

the  Cathedral.  There  are  endless  lines  of  beauty  in 
these  great  structures,  and  in  all  of  them  we  see  the 
work  of  men  who  lived  centuries  apart.  In  Gloucester 
the  art  of  full  five  hundred  years  is  represented.  The 
Norman  nave  and  the  very  Early  Norman  crypt  are  of 
wonderful  interest ;  and  then  there  is  the  detached  Lady 
Chapel,  lofty,  and  with  great  windows  all  around  flooding 
the  solemn  place  with  light.  The  choir  is  more  lofty 
than  the  nave,  and  is  of  two  hundred  years  later  date. 

I2th. — Lord  and  Lady  Coleridge  joined  us  at  half- 
past  twelve  at  the  railway  station  for  an  excursion  to 
Tewkesbury.  Arriving,  we  had  luncheon  at  the  inn, 
and  then  went  to  the  beautiful  Abbey  Church.  But  I 
should  mention  that  at  ten,  or  thereabouts,  the  Higk 
Sheriff  and  his  chaplain  and  the  Under  Sheriff  came  to 
escort  the  Lord  Chief  to  Court.  I  went  in  one  of  the 
carriages.  Policemen,  some  fifteen  or  twenty,  walked 
before,  answering  to  javelin  men.  Again  there  were 
gazers  on  the  streets.  Arriving  at  the  Court  there  was 
"  God  save  the  Queen"  from  a  single  trumpet  as  Lord 
Coleridge  descended  from  the  Sheriff's  coach  of  state. 
The  Sheriff  and  his  chaplain  walked  first,  then  came  the 
Chief  Justice  in  his  scarlet  robe,  his  train  borne  by  his 
valet.  A  seat  was  g-iven  me  next  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  the  proceedings  went  on.  The  cases  were  unim- 
portant, and  the  Court  soon  adjourned.  I  may  mention 
that  Mr.  Sartoris,  the  High  Sheriff,  stated  that  the 
expense  he  had  been  put  to  in  his  attendance  on  the 
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Lord  Chief  Justice  was  of  some  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 
This,  perhaps,  included  a  new  equipage. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  Tewkesbury :  it  is  almost  pure 
Norman.  We  were  all  enchanted  with  it.  There  are 
only  two  or  three  churches  in  England  that  equal  it. 
It  was  consecrated  in  1123:  the  great  battlefield  lies 
near. 

I  ph. — This  morning  we  all  went  by  rail  to  Berkeley 
to  see  the  castle,  a  most  famous  relic.  Here  Edward  II. 
was  murdered.  One  of  the  small,  ancient  rooms  is 
shown  as  the  scene  of  the  murder,  the  King's  bed  still 
remaining  there.  The  attendant  said  it  was  the  only 
room  in  the  castle  not  in  present  occupation  :  everything 
about  it  looked  old  enough  to  be  of  the  actual  date  of 
the  dreadful  deed.  The  view  from  the  castle  keep  was 
lovely  :  within  this  we  were  shown  a  dungeon  thirty-two 
feet  in  depth.  The  attendant  lowered  a  lantern  into  the 
awful  place.  Truly  the  hearts  of  men  were  cruel  in 
these  old  days.  The  church  adjoining  the  castle  is  very 
interesting. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

Bournemouth,  July  23,  1886. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

I  am  charmed  with  this  place :  it  reminds  me 
•of  Newport,  though  there  seems  far  more  of  quiet  com- 
fort. We  liked  St.  Leonards  also,  but  this  is  infinitely 
pleasanter.  Do  you  know  Pevensey  Castle .''  We 
found  this  most  interesting.  The  great  Roman  wall 
encircling  the  castle  is  prodigiously  impressive  :  and  the 
view  from  the  fragments  ot  the  castle  towers  over  the 
fair  meadow  land  and  across  to  the  hills,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  sea,  is  enchanting.  It  is  of  a  charm  quite 
■different  from  Berkeley — hardly  anything  can  approach 
that.  On  our  way  here  we  stopped  at  Chichester :  that 
small  Cathedral  is  as  interesting  as  any  of  the  big  ones, 
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it  has  its  own  loveliness.  It  was  much  more  than  I 
expected,  but  every  cathedral  is  beyond  one's  expecta- 
tions. The  double  aisles  afford  cross  views  by  which 
the  pure  Norman  architecture  is  seen  to  great  advantage. 

As  we  left  Chichester  in  the  morning  a  burly,  cheerful 
man  with  kind  eyes,  and  overflowing  with  talk,  was  our 
fellow-passenger  from  the  inn  to  the  station,  Sir  Thomas 
Acland,  as  we  soon  learned.  The  Dean  of  Chichester 
had  accompanied  him  to  the  steps  of  the  omnibus,  where 
they  had  quick  parting  words.  Then  Sir  Thomas 
turned  to  me.  Lady  Acland  had  previously  made 
acquaintance  with  my  wife.  Some  remark  about  the 
Cathedral  led  me  to  say  at  once,  "  I  am  an  American." 
"  So  I  supposed,"  he  said  in  a  kindly  way,  "but  not 
from  your  voice."  Then  he  burst  in  upon  politics. 
The  Dean  (Burgon),  as  tall  and  as  thin  as  any  American, 
by  the  way,  had  spoken  of  Gladstone's  "great  moral 
fall,"  had  said  it  was  "the  moral  fall  of  the  age."  Sir 
Thomas  jeered  at  this,  and  told  me  of  the  eager  defence 
he  had  made.  Later  he  said,  "I  have  lost  my  seat  in 
Parliament  because  I  voted  with  Gladstone.  I  did  so 
because  it  was  distinctly  understood  the  proposed  Irish 
Parliament  was  to  be  a  subordinate  Parliament.  If 
Lord  Hartington  had  only  consented  to  go  into  com- 
mittee all  could  have  been  satisfactorily  arranged."  I 
said  we  had  found  in  America  that  the  love  of  the  Union 
was  an  intense  feeling — that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  hardly 
taken  account  of  this  feeling  in  England  in  suddenly 
bringing  his  measure  forward.  Sir  Thomas'  reply  was 
that  he  regarded  the  result  of  the  present  general  election 
as  a  conservative  reaction. 

I  told  him  his  name  was  very  familiar  to  me.  I 
mentioned  your  father.  He  was  instant  in  response, 
and  was  kind  enough  to  say  he  was  sorry  we  were  not 
going  his  way.  I  had  hardly  the  chance  to  say  much  to 
him,  for  I  was  eager  to  hear  his  talk.  Books  he  spoke 
of — a  new  edition  of  the  Aids  to  Reflection — a  reprint, 
I  think  he  said,  of  an  American  edition.     An  American 
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book,  the  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought,  just  re- 
printed here,  he  had  been  much  struck  with — an  im- 
portant book,  as  I  know.  I  wish  I  could  have  seen 
more  of  him.  If  you  see  him,  tell  him  how  much  we 
were  drawn  to  him  in  those  brief  moments. 
My  kindest  regards  to  Lady  Coleridge. 
Ever  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Judges'  Lodgings,  Shrewsbury, 
July  29,  1886. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  am  glad  you  like  Bournemouth.  I  have  not 
seen  it  for  so  many  years  that  I  should  not  recognize 
it,  I  dare  say,  but  many  of  my  friends  are  very  fond  of 
it.  I  didn't  like  Newport :  there  were  nice  people  there, 
as  I  found  in  every  place  to  which  I  went  in  America, 
but  the  place  itself  I  thought  detestable,  at  least  the 
new  place,  for  the  old  town  has  its  interest.  The  expense 
and  show  of  everything,  its  struggle  for  display,  the 
sort  of  continuation  of  New  York  ways  by  the  sea — 
all  were  hateful  to  me :  and  the  beauty  of  the  place 
has  been  absurdly  overrated.  Lenox  for  me  !  if  I  ever 
have  to  settle  in  America. 

I  am  so  glad  you  saw  Chichester,  and  still  more  that 
you  foregathered  with  Acland.  He  is  a  most  excellent 
fellow,  one  of  the  salt  of  the  earth — a  man  whose  life 
has  been  led  on  the  highest  principles,  and  most  un- 
selfishly. A  double  first  class  at  Oxford,  an  Oxford 
Fellowship,  and  a  life  of  the  highest  aims,  and  really 
great  labour  for  others,  have  left  him  at  seventy-three  or 
seventy-four  as  fine  and  hale  and  young  an  old  man  as 
lives.  His  father  and  my  father  were  friends,  and 
though  I  am  much  younger  than  he,  and  not  the  sort 
of  a  man  he  likes,  yet  he  has  always  been  kind  to  me, 
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and,  though  I  am  not  exactly  intimate  with  him,  I  know 
him  very  well,  and  esteem  and  honour  him  immensely. 
Do  not  forget  Christ  Church  while  you  are  in  the 
Bournemouth  region.  Besides  the  church  itself,  and  its 
noble  architecture,  there  is  one  of  the  very  sweetest  of 
Flaxman's  works  there — a  monument  to  the  mother 
of  the  present  Lord  Malmesbury — not  exactly  ecclesi- 
astical, but  very  lovely  as  a  piece  of  sculpture.  Henry 
Taylor  is  gone  just  too  soon  for  you  to  have  seen  him 
at  Bournemouth.  He  lived  there  for  all  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  hardly  ever  coming  to  London.  I  have  many 
letters  from  him,  and  have  had  much  kindness.  He  was 
almost  a  great  man — a  little  too  self-conscious,  a  little 
too  self-sufficient,  but  a  very  grand  character  for  all  that, 
simple,  upright,  affectionate.  It  will  be  a  poor  and  low 
set  of  English  readers  which  lets  Philip  Van  Artevelde 
die.  Just  off  for  Stratford,  my  last  place.  Lady 
Coleridge  sends  you  her  love  and  whatever  is  right  to 

Mrs.  Yarnall  and  M .     Miss  desires  to  be 

remembered  to  you  ;  so  does  G . 

Ever  very  affectionately  yours, 

Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

Whitby,  August  31,  1886. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

Your  letter  is  here  this  morning.  We  are  all 
extremely  sorry  to  give  up  the  thought  of  Heath's 
Court,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  I  am  particularly 
sorry  that  my  wife  can  only  know  Lady  Coleridge  from 
my  account  of  her.  I  have  had  anxiety  of  late  about 
my  wife,  I  am  pained  to  say ;  she  took  cold  at  Bourne- 
mouth, and  has  not  yet  been  able  to  throw  it  off.  We 
have  been  in  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  and  in  the 
Lake  Region,  and  each  change  has  had  some  effect,  but 
recovery  is  not  full.     Here  we  have  American  heat,  and 
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though  as  yet  we  have  no  sea  breeze,  the  air  seems  to 
bring  healing.  We  shall  probably  be  for  a  few  days 
more  in  the  Lake  region  before  we  embark.  We  go 
on  the  nth.  This  uneasiness  in  regard  to  my  wife  is 
the  one  drawback  to  enjoyment.  We  have  seen  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  England,  and  have  met 

delightful   people.     Moreover,    M and   I   had   a 

glimpse  of  Normandy,  going  as  far  as  St.  Michel — 
seeing  the  glorious  architecture  of  Caen  and  Coutances 
and  Rouen,  spending  a  few  days  in  Paris.  I  was  greatly 
impressed  with  the  work  done  of  late  years  at  Notre 
Dame :  it  seemed  to  me  fair  and  beautiful  as  when  it 
first  came  from  the  builder's  hands.  We  have  been  also 
at  Winchester  and  Salisbury,  at  York  and  at  Durham. 
Salisbury  seemed  a  miracle  of  beauty  to  me  now  that 
the  work  of  restoration  is  over — so  as  to  Durham. 
Verily  this  generation  can  see  many  of  the  great  things 
of  the  earth,  as  the  last  one  could  not,  nor  as  could  the 
people  of  two  hundred  years  ago. 

We  made  the  acquaintance  at  Keswick  of  Mr. 
Rawnsley,  Vicar  of  Crosthwaite,  and  it  is  at  his  sugges- 
tion that  we  are  here :  he  and  his  wife,  and  a  brother 
and  sister,  are  in  lodgings  near  us.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  clever  paper  in  the  Wordsworth  Transactions — 
The  Feasants  Impressions  of  Wordsworth.  He  knows 
Whitby  well,  and  the  neighbourhood.  I  have  been  with 
him  to-day  to  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  a  lovely  bit  of  the 
coast,  with  an  antique  village  of  steep  streets,  reminding 
me  almost  of  St.  Michel.  You  know  Whitby,  doubt- 
less, with  its  fish,  and  its  smells,  and  the  noble  view 
from  the  cliff,  with  the  grand  ruined  abbey  close  by. 
It  has  the  charm  to  me  of  utter  novelty. 

We  were  some  days  at  Darlington  in  a  home  like 
that  pictured  in  Miss  Ellis's  Letters  and  Journals.  I 
do  not  know  where  in  these  days  to  look  for  higher 
and  more  unworldly  living  than  in  such  a  household  as 
Miss  Ellis's,  or  the  one  we  have  just  left.  But  Mr. 
Rawnsley  and  his  family  party  I  am  greatly  drawn  to. 
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I  had  a  very  interesting  visit  to  Mrs.  Forster  at  Fox 
Ghyll,  next  to  Fox  How :  she  showed  deep  feelings 
both  as  I  met  her  and  as  I  went  away,  and  she  talked 
to  me  of  our  dear  William  Forster  with  sweet  and 
touching  earnestness.  She  looked  frail  and  shadowy  to> 
me,  but  she  said  she  was  well.  She  asked  me  for  what 
letters  I  had,  and  said  that  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  was  pre- 
paring to  write  the  hife.  I  told  her  of  my  meeting 
Sir  Thomas  Acland.  "  Dear  old  Sir  Thomas,"  she  said 
instantly,  and  added  something  about  his  "crotchets." 
She  thought  Mr.  Morley  was  the  chief  inspirer  of 
Gladstone's  Irish  policy,  and  added  Mr.  Morley  honestly 
thought  a  stern  rule  was  needful  for  Ireland,  but  that 
this  was  to  be  given  by  the  Irish  themselves.  She  said 
Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  incapable  of  seeing  any  objections 
to  a  particular  policy  he  had  determined  upon,  or  listen- 
ing to  any  adverse  argument :  he  could  see  but  the  one 
thing.     But  enough  of  this. 

Perhaps  I  may  hear  from  you  again  before  the  nth. 
I  do  not  like  to  say  good-bye.  I  am  thankful  that  I 
have  seen  you,  and  that  I  know  Lady  Coleridge  :  I  shall 
remember    her    always    with    affection.      My    kindest 

regards  to  her.     Mrs.  Yarnall  and  M send  their 

love. 

Ever  most  affectionatelv, 

Ellis   Yarnall. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

I  Sussex  Square,  London, 
September  3,  1886. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

Your  most  welcome  and  interesting  letter 
reached  me  this  morning,  at  Sheffield,  where  I  had  gone 
to  be  present  at  a  great  dinner,  to  please  Bernard.  This 
is  my  last  night  in  London,  and  I  write  to  say  that  I 
acquiesce — you  cannot  know  how  reluctantly,  and  I  am 
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afraid  only  because  I  cannot  help  it — in  your  determina- 
tion. Our  friendship  has  a  peculiar  flavour  in  it,  and 
we  have  grown  so  much  together  of  late  years  that  it 
is  hard  to  part,  with  the  great  chance,  considering  our 
ages,  that  we  may  never  meet  again.  I  hope  we  may, 
but  it  must  be  uncertain,  and  is,  perhaps,  unlikely.  I 
shall  treasure  up  those  few  precious  hours  we  had  together 
at  Gloucester,  and  if  they  are  the  last  they  are  certainly 
full  of  pleasant  memories.     I  wish  Mrs.  Yarnall  and 

M could  have  seen  my  wife,  but  you  have  seen 

her,  and  I  am  sure  every  hour  you  spent  with  her  she 
would  have  grown  more  and  more  into  your  affection 
and  respect. 

I  follow  your  journeyings  with  great  interest.  Nor- 
mandy and  Whitby  are  unknown  to  me,  except  by 
Turner's  drawings.  All  the  other  places  I  know  well, 
and  dear  old  Forster  lent  me  his  house  at  Fox  Ghyll 
the  summer  Heath's  Court  was  building,  and  I  enjoyed 
it  beyond  words.  I  am  afraid  there  is  too  much  truth 
in  what  Mrs.  Forster  says  of  Gladstone.  Ever  since 
I  have  known  him  I  think  he  has  never  liked  men  of 
any  independence  of  mind.  Not  that  he  is  unjust  to 
them,  but  he  distinctly  prefers  the  society  of  men  who 
flatter  him  and  never  contradict  him.  I  have  not  read 
his  pamphlet,  but  I  am  told  that  he  attacks,  without 
measure,  every  one  who  diflers,  and  speaks  of  his  own 
views  with  the  confidence  of  an  inspired  prophet.  I 
believe  he  is  right,  but  I  also  believe  that  the  deep 
distrust  and  dislike  he  has  inspired  into  some  of  the 
leading  men  of  his  own  party  will  make  his  policy 
impossible  till  he  has  left  the  stage  of  politics. 

Good-bye,  dear  old  friend. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

Coleridge. 
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From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

Steamer  ' '  Umbria,"  Queenstown, 
September  12th,  1886. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

I  was  most  glad  to  receive  your  letter  with 
your  sweet  parting  words :  it  reached  me  at  Keswick, 
to  which  place  I  returned  from  Whitby.  I  hoped  to 
write  again  before  sailing,  but  the  hurry  of  the  last  days 
prevented.  I  found  after  I  wrote  to  you  from  Whitby 
that  Rawnsley,  the  Vicar  of  Crosthwaite,  was  known  to 
you,  and  that  you  had  shown  him  kindness,  for  which 
he  was  grateful.  We  had  pleasant  talk  together  of  you. 
I  saw  him  afterwards  at  Keswick,  and  heard  him  preach 
once  more.  Our  acquaintance  had  ripened  quickly  into 
friendship,  and  the  more  I  saw  of  him,  the  more  I  saw 
in  him  to  admire. 

You  will  smile  now  when  I  tell  you  of  a  person,  not 
your  friend,  from  whom  I  have  just  begun  to  derive 
pleasure — Froude.  I  have  his  Oceana^  and,  so  far,  find 
it  excellent  reading,  quite  suited  to  a  voyage.  I  advise 
you  to  show  magnanimity  by  getting  it.  Somehow  the 
book  is  in  line  with  one's  thoughts  in  leaving  England. 
There  seems  distress,  and  perplexity,  and  sadness  of  fore- 
boding among  manufacturers,  and  men  of  business,  and 
the  owners  and  tillers  of  land.  So  it  is  good  to  think 
of  the  other  England,  West  and  South  and  East,  which 
is  in  some  way  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  mother 
country.  But  the  tender,  I  am  told,  is  to  go  directly, 
and  the  letter-bag  is  to  close  at  once. 

Our  warm  love  to  you  and  to  Lady  Coleridge. 
Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 
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From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

May  Place,  Haverford, 

September  29,  1886. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

I  sent  you  a  few  lines  from  Queenstown,  a 
most  inadequate  acknowledgment  of  your  truly  kind 
letter  of  farewell  written  from  Sheffield.  When  we  had 
fairly  steamed  away  from  that  Irish  harbour,  I  settled 
myself  to  sea  life,  and  had  a  good  deal  ot  quiet  pleasure 
in  it.  Spite  of  the  season,  we  had  smooth  seas  all  across 
the  ocean  :  it  was  a  voyage  of  exactly  a  week.  And 
so  our  three  months  of  delightful  travel,  and  of  sweet 
revival  of  friendship  and  affection,  came  to  a  prosperous 
end. 

Even  in  the  solitude  of  our  voyage  I  had  read  a  great 
deal,  and  could  reflect  on  my  gains  from  travel,  so  that 
I  had  many  profitable  hours.  Books  have  now  an 
increased  interest  for  me.  My  stay  in  Keswick  had 
brought  dear  old  Southey  somehow  near  me,  so  I  am 
reading  his  Letters  over  again  with  huge  satisfaction. 
Mr.  Rawnsley  most  kindly  took  me  to  see  Mrs.  Joshua 
Stanger,  almost  the  last  survivor  of  Southey's  circle  of 
friends.  Sara  Coleridge  and  Dora  Wordsworth  were 
her  bridesmaids,  and  they  and  she  placed  a  laurel  wreath 
on  Southey's  head  when  the  news  reached  Keswick  that 
he  was  Poet  Laureate.  Mr.  Rawnsley  and  I  had 
luncheon  with  her  at  her  beautiful  house  under  the 
shadow  of  Skiddaw,  and  afterwards  she  produced  a 
wonderful  collection  of  autograph  letters — Scott,  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Southey,  De  Quincey,  the  Calverts. 
We  remained  for  four  hours  looking  over  these.  A 
curious  letter  of  Wordsworth  to  Mrs.  Stanger's  father, 
who  was  a  brother  of  Raisley  Calvert,  we  read.  Words- 
worth writes  that  Raisley  is  better,  but  that  his  condition 
is  very  serious,  that  he  is  ordered  to  Portugal,  and  that 
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it  would  be  best  that  he,  Wordsworth,  accompanied 
him.  He  is  ready  to  do  so  if  Mr.  Calvert,  the  brother, 
will  pay  for  the  cost :  then  he  tells  the  brother  he  thinks 
it  probable  his  then  scale  of  expenditure  will  be  urged 
as  not  permitting  a  compliance  with  Wordsworth's  sug- 
gestion. Wordsworth  meets  this  by  telling  him  he  will 
do  well  to  reduce  this  expenditure  to  the  extent  required 
to  enable  him  to  help  in  this  way  his  brother,  and  adds 
that  the  reflection  that  he  has  done  so  will  assuredly 
bring  him  peace.  The  letter  is  in  W.  W.'s  best  vein. 
A  letter  from  Raisley  Calvert  of  about  the  year  1800 
gives  a  fearful  picture  of  the  wickedness  of  under- 
graduate life  at  that  time  at  Cambridge.  But  the  whole 
collection  is  of  remarkable  value.  Raisley  did  not  go 
to  Portugal,  but  died,  as  you  know,  soon  after  the  date 
of  Wordsworth's  letter,  leaving  the  poet  ^6^900. 

Since  I  have  come  home  I  have  talked  with  people 
further  on  the  Irish  question.  Judge  Hare  said  this 
morning  he  considered  Gladstone  had  lost  all  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  a  statesman.  He  thinks  England  should 
have  had  courage  to  disfranchise  Leinster,  Munster  and 
Connaught — that  it  is  monstrous  that  men  should  be 
allowed  to  sit  in  Parliament  whose  whole  business  and 
aim  is  to  obstruct  legislation.  He  thinks,  too,  that  the 
English  masses  will  ultimately  insist  that  the  Irish  shall 
take  themselves  out  of  the  way  of  British  progress.  But 
I  am  reporting  him  imperfectly.  He  is  a  man  of  as 
clear  mind  as  any  one  I  know  here. 

Another  friend  of  mine,  but  a  young  man,  a  lawyer 
of  Philadelphia,  who  went  out  to  England  when  I  did, 
four  months  ago,  and  heard  Gladstone's  speech  in  Liver- 
pool, in  which  there  was  the  appeal  "from  the  classes 
to  the  masses,"  said  to  me  immediately  afterwards, 
Gladstone  was  ' '  ruining  himself."  My  friend  is  a 
public-spirited  and  intelligent  man,  and  has  been  at  the 
head  of  our  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  He  tells 
me  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  our  Almshouse 
are  of  Irish  birth.     I  think  the  shock  in  America  of 
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Gladstone's  appeal  "from  the  classes  to  the  masses"  was 
universal. 

We  all  send  our  love  to  you  and  yours. 

Most  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Heath's  Court,  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
Devon,  October  8,  1886. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  have  been  intending  ever  since  your  last 
letter  came  here  to  write  a  line  of  acknowledgment  of 
it,  and  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  its  kindness.  And 
now  comes  your  second.  In  the  meanwhile  I  have  sent 
you  a  reminder  of  my  existence  in  a  paper  giving  an 
account  of  some  doings  at  Tiverton,  where  I  had  to 
make  a  speech  about  things  in  general,  and  Lady 
Coleridge  and  I  had  to  open  a  bazaar.  I  dare  say  she 
will  write  to  you  herself,  but  I  know  she  will  be  glad 
you  and  Mrs.  Yarnall  knew  at  once  that  she  has  received 
and  is  delighted  with  the  photograph,  and  thanks  you 
for  it  very  much.   .   .   . 

No,  my  dear  Yarnall,  I  cannot  promise  to  be 
magnanimous  and  read  Froude.  I  have  known  him 
too  long  and  rate  him  too  low  to  waste  any  of  my  little 
reading  time  on  the  works  of  a  worthless  writer.  I 
know  that  the  truth  is  not  in  him.  1  do  really  believe 
him  to  be  physically  incapable  of  speaking  it ;  he 
garbles  and  changes  names  in  letters  which  he  professes 
to  get  out;  mistranslates  the  plainest  language;  betrays 
the  most  sacred  trust ;  is  indignantly  contradicted  about 
the  clearest  and  simplest  statements  in  every  Colony  he 
writes  about.  What  is  the  use  of  reading  a  writer  whom 
you  cannot  quote  for  a  single  fact }  He  has  a  style,  you 
will  say.     Perhaps :    there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes. 
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but  I  cannot  even  like  his  style,  which  seems  to  me,  like 
himself,  false  and  affected!    .   .   .     There!    .   .  . 

I  am  afraid  I  do  not  agree  about  Gladstone  either. 
In  this  last  move  of  his  I  have  not  been  able  to  be 
enthusiastic,  barely,  indeed,  acquiescent — and  I  see  that 
he  has  probably  destroyed  the  Liberal  party  and  has 
actually  grievously  injured  it,  and  put  many  of  his 
friends  into  most  awkward  positions  by  his  extreme 
precipitance  and  overweening  self-confidence.  I  have 
known  him  since  1847,  ^^^^  have  been  long  aware  of 
\\\s  faults — in  geological  phrase — which  run  through  the 
strata  of  his  character.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  and,  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  strangest  men  I  ever  knew — full 
of  genius,  knowledge,  eloquence,  power,  high-minded- 
ness,  of  a  sort,  but  little  wisdom,  and  very  little  judg- 
ment, especially  in  men,  though  now  and  then, — only 
now  and  then, — he  startles  you  by  an  observation 
showing  the  keenest  insight  into  character.  He  is  not 
really  overbearing  at  all ;  but  he  is  so  impetuous,  so 
frightfully  in  earnest,  so  strong  in  talk,  that  it  needs  a 
very  strong  man  to  stand  up  to  him  :  and  though  he 
tolerates  (for  he  is,  at  bottom,  thoroughly  magnanimous) 
he  does  not  like  strong  men,  and,  like  many  kings  of 
men,  he  is  a  little  the  worse  from  flattery. 

In  this  matter,  however,  little  as  I  like  it,  I  feel  Home 
Rule  will  come,  and  come  much  on  Gladstone's  lines. 
No  one  who  has  not  been  in  Ireland,  or  been  familiar 
with  those  who  have,  can  believe  the  tyranny  and 
injustice  of  Irish  landlords.  I  don't  see  much  good  in 
them,  as  an  institution  in  England,  though  many  of 
them  are  individually  noble  fellows,  but  here  public 
opinion  keeps  them  in  order.  There  is  no  such  check 
in  Ireland.  The  times  are  out  of  joint,  and,  thank  God, 
it  is  not  my  business  to  set  them  right.  Here  is  the 
end  of  my  rhodomontade. 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

Coleridge. 
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From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

May  Place,  Haverford,  October  29,  1886. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  from  Ottery, 
written  just  as  you  were  about  to  take  flight.  Thank 
you  especially  for  what  you  say  in  regard  to  Gladstone. 
My  eye  fell  to-day  upon  an  article  taken  from  Temple 
Bar,  "  Statesmen  of  Eastern  Europe,"  in  which  there 
is  a  delicious  parallel,  in  the  Plutarch  manner,  between 
the  Hungarian  Minister,  M.  Tizza,  and  W.  E.  G.  The 
wit  of  this,  I  am  sure,  will  strike  you.  But  here  is  an 
extract.     The  writer  says  of  M.  Tizza  : 

"Compromise  is  with  him  the  very  essence  of 
management.  In  the  most  difficult  legislative  work 
which  any  statesman  could  undertake — the  reform  of 
the  House  of  Magnates — he  was  confronted  by  what 
seemed,  at  first,  an  overwhelming  opposition  ;  but  he 
carried  his  point  without  threats,  without  appeal  to  class 
passions  ;  and  his  victory  left  no  soreness  on  those  whom 
he  had  vanquished.  He  might,  no  doubt,  have  carried 
his  point  faster,  and  with  much  less  labour  to  himself, 
if  he  had  gone  on  the  stump  through  Hungary 
haranguing  Slavonian,  Servian,  Roumanian  and 
Croatian  peasants  out  of  railway  carriage  windows,  and 
sent  showers  of  post  cards  flying  over  the  land — but 
this  is  not  M.  Tizza's  way." 

Excuse  this,  but  the  article  is  at  hand,  and  I  could 
not  resist  quoting. 

Mr.  Lowell  has  just  met  with  a  mishap  lately,  of 
which  your  papers  may  have  made  mention.  Mr. 
Julian  Hawthorne  went  to  see  him  at  his  country  house 
in  Massachusetts,  and  engaged  him  in  lengthened  con- 
versation. Then  he  wrote  out  what  Mr.  Lowell  said, 
and  gave  it  to  the  New  York  World  as  an  interview. 
The  talk  was  almost  wholly  about  England  and  leading 
men  there.     Mr.  Lowell  is  made,  by  the  interview,  to 
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speak  disparagingly  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  in  a 
sneering  way  of  the  late  Duke  of  Albany.  Other  things 
he  is  made  to  say  which  he  certainly  would  not  have 
said  publicly.  It  is  an  outrage  on  Hawthorne's  part, 
the  doing  this.  Lowell  writes  that  he  had  not  the  most 
distant  idea  that  he  was  being  interviewed,  and  Haw- 
thorne replies  expressing  amazement  that  he  should  not 
have  known  his,  Hawthorne's,  intention.  I  confess  I 
am  myself  astonished  that  Mr.  Lowell  did  not  suspect. 
The  report  of  the  interview  is  long,  some  four  or  five 
columns,  and  much  of  it  is  interesting.  The  publica- 
tion must  annoy  Lowell  greatly. 

We  have  had  near  us  at  Haverford  for  a  week  Mr. 
Baillie-Hamilton  and  his  wife.  Lady  Evelyn,  a  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  We  have  all  been  very  much 
pleased   with    her,    a    simple-hearted,    gentle-mannered 

young  person,  intelligent  and  well  informed.     A 

said,  after  her  first  talk  with  her,  "  she  is  a  little  saint!  " 
Her  husband  seems  somewhat  visionary :  he  has  a 
scheme  for  training  the  younger  sons  of  the  aristocracy 
so  as  to  fit  them  for  Colonial  life.  But,  as  more  practical 
work,  he  is  a  builder  of  organs  of  a  style  of  his  own 
invention.     He  has  genius,  but  with  it  eccentricity. 

I  have  thought  again  and  again  of  what  you  said  to 
me  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  since  meeting  his  daughter. 
You  said  that  with  all  his  great  ability,  and  his  high 
personal  character,  he  still  was  without  following. 
Yours  very  affectionately, 

Ellis   Yarnall. 

From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

May  Place,  December  14,  1886. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 


.   .   .  Justin  M'Carthy  is  here  now  lecturing. 
Mr.  Tuke  told  me  he  was  a  late  accession  to  the  Parnell 
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following.  I  am  sure  the  American  opinion  that  is  worth 
anything  is  hostile  to  Parnell,  but  political  parties  are  so 
evenly  divided  that  not  a  single  newspaper  in  the  land 
dares  to  speak  otherwise  than  in  support  of  all  that  the 
Irish  leaders  are  doing.  Blaine,  whom  I  think  now  very 
ill  of,  is  making  every  effort  to  secure  another  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  by  means  of  the  Irish  influence.  It 
is  pitiable  to  see  the  course  he  has  taken  :  it  would  be  a 
serious  thing  for  us  if  he  were  elected.  I  voted  for  him, 
as  against  Cleveland,  but  I  did  not  know  Cleveland.  I 
am  sure  now  it  would  have  been  a  great  calamity  for  us 
if  Blaine  had  been  elected.  I  think  he  would  be  quite 
equal  to  an  effort  to  embroil  us  with  England,  on  the 
Irish  question,  to  promote  his  own  ends. 

Alas !  for  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  I  told  you  how  much 
we  were  charmed  by  his  daughter.  Lady  Evelyn 
Hamilton  :  she  seemed  the  reflection  of  her  father's 
mind.  Now  comes  to  the  family  the  sorrow  of  these 
revelations  as  to  the  son's  marriage. 

Ever  most  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


V. 
APRIL   24,    1887, 

TO 

APRIL    15,    1894. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

May  Place,  April  24,  1887. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

It  is  four  months  since  I  last  heard  from  you. 
You  wrote  from  Heath's  Court.  Said  at  the  end  you 
and  Lady  Coleridge  were  going  to  Torquay  to  see  Mrs. 
Derwent.  I  wish  I  could  have  heard  from  you  immedi- 
ately after  that  visit.  I  think  of  that  dear  lady  with 
affectionate  admiration,  which  is  the  growth  of  almost 
forty  years.  I  saw  her  first  in  1 849  :  she  was  beautiful 
then,  and  had  to  me  a  great  charm  of  manner.  I  grew 
to  feel  more  and  more  warmly  towards  her.  I  wish  we 
could  have  seen  her  in  our  all  too  short  visit  of  last 
year. 

Only  very  lately  I  read  the  sketch  of  Derwent 
Coleridge  by  Augustus  Swift,  one  of  his  American  pupils. 
Ernest  Coleridge  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  me  by  my  daughter 

M .     It  is  admirably  done,  showing  the  good  and 

fine  side  of  Derwent's  character,  especially  bringing  out 
his  affectionate  nature,  and  the  great  kindness  he  showed 
to  young  men.  Mr.  Swift  did  indeed  requite  the  kind- 
ness he  experienced  in  the  Coleridge  household,  for  he 
has  given  a  glowing  account  of  his  dear  master  and 
guide.  I  feel  his  sketch  to  be  true,  for  the  impression  I 
received  in  my  repeated  visits  is  precisely  what  I  find  in 
Swift's  pages,  though  it  is  elaborated  and  brought  out 
there  in  a  fashion  quite  beyond  my  capacity.  I  loved 
Derwent  Coleridge,  and  counted  his  friendship  a  bless- 
ing.     I  knew  him  before  I  knew  you.     Poor  Swift, — 
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his  story  is  sad  :  he  tells  a  part  of  it  in  a  book,  Cupid 
M.D.  He  had  to  undergo  a  very  painflil  operation 
from  swallowing  a  piece  of  oyster  shell.  Continued 
pain  followed,  and  to  relieve  this  morphia  was  pre- 
scribed. He  became  a  victim  to  the  drug.  The  book 
tells  of  his  struggle  against  the  awful  habit,  and  of  his 
final  victory.  He  succeeded  at  last,  then  married,  and 
went  to  Europe.  In  ten  weeks  he  died  in  Rome,  of 
Roman  fever.  The  story  is  very  striking.  Swift  was 
second  in  command  of  a  great  school,  St.  Paul's,  in  New- 
Hampshire — as  famous  almost  as  Rugby.  I  really  think 
he  owed  a  great  deal  to  Derwent  Coleridge. 

We  have  had  Goldwin  Smith  here  lately.  He  is  as 
brilliant  as  ever  in  talk,  and  draws  on  the  same  stores  of 
knowledge  for  illustration.  He  takes  gloomy  views  of 
things,  thinks  the  prospect  in  England  alarming.  The 
sudden  widening  of  the  suffrage  has  given  over  control, 
he  says,  to  the  artisan  class.  Appeals  to  moral  judg- 
ment are  useless — force  is  the  only  means  by  which  order 
can  be  preserved.  Belief  in  God,  he  says,  has  ceased  to 
control  men.  Formerly  the  expectation  of  another  life 
made  people  calm  under  trials  and  privations.  Now 
that  this  hope  has  weakened,  every  one  strives  for 
money,  or  whatever  will  bring  ease  or  comfort  in  this 
life.  The  Irish  will  be  handed  over  entirely  to  the 
priests  if  Home  Rule  is  obtained.  Gladstone  is  work- 
ing to  secure  office  once  more. 

All  this  is  poor  as  a  reproduction  of  his  talk.  I  am 
sure  he  is  wrong  in  regard  to  the  tendency  of  the  day.  I 
felt  on  seeing  England  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years 
that  there  was  everywhere  manifest  a  growth  in  religious 
motive.  I  saw  that  works  of  charity  and  mercy  were 
going  side  by  side  with  church  work.  People  strive  for 
money  in  this  age  as  they  have  done  in  every  other. 
Goldwin  is  wrong,  too,  about  Gladstone :  he  is  not 
acting  from  low  motive.  I  believe  he  is  a  convert  to 
Morley.  Mr.  Forster,  it  is  true,  thought  there  was  a 
moral  deterioration  in  him.     He  fails  in  judgment  on 
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this  Irish  matter,  as  he  failed  utterly  in  judgment  in 
regard  to  our  war. 

Goldwin  Smith  told  me  Lord  Cardwell  told  him 
Gladstone  was  the  only  member  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
Government  who  was  really  on  the  side  of  the  South. 
Palmerston  was  not,  nor  was  Lord  Russell.  Palmerston 
retained  his  old  Anti-slave  Trade  and  Anti-slavery  prin- 
ciples, and  would  give  no  ear,  therefore,  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  urged  vehemently  joint  recognition  of 
the  Confederacy.  I  inferred  from  what  Goldwin  Smith 
said  that  Gladstone  would  have  been  willing  for  England 
to  unite  with  France  in  recognizing  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. Yet  there  are  good  people  here  now  who 
follow  Gladstone  rather  than  Bright,  who  was  our  stead- 
fast and  unflinching  friend.  Mr.  Bright  told  me  the 
American  war  had  caused  him  more  anxiety  than  any- 
thing in  his  whole  political  life.  Forgive  me  for  writing 
all  this,  but  my  mind  is  full  of  this  Irish  matter.  I  know 
you  do  not  think  as  I  do  on  the  Irish  question,  or,  I 
should  say,  I  remember  your  saying  you  felt  you  would 
vote  for  the  Home  Rule  measure  if  it  came  to  the  House 
of  Lords  ;  so  it  is  scarcely  civil  in  me  to  fill  my  letter 
with  my  views.  One  word  more  I  will  say — the  sudden 
increase  of  emigration  from  Ireland  shows  that  the 
people  have  lost  hope  of  any  good  coming  to  them  from 
Home  Rule.  Capital  has  been  flying  from  the  country 
since  the  agitation  got  such  great  head,  and  now  the 
people  are  flying. 

Ever  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Sussex  Square,  May  22nd,  1887. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

Your  handwriting  is  always  a  welcome  sight, 
even  when  it  conveys  a  kind  of  reproof — that  you  have 
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been  long  without  the  sight  of  mine.  I  will  offer  no 
excuse.  In  a  day  or  two  I  go  to  Glasgow  to  make  a 
speech  I  ought  to  have  made  in  February.   .   .   . 

I  do  not  wonder  at  your  letter.  Goldwin  Smith  is  a 
very  able  man,  a  most  interesting  and  powerful  talker, 
and,  as  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  say,  when  he  likes  a  man, 
the  most  loyal  of  friends  and  the  most  delightful  of 
intimates.  But  he  has  taken,  I  think,  a  totally  wrong 
view  of  the  Irish  question,  and  a  totally  mistaken  one  of 
Gladstone.  I  think  Gladstone  in  the  main  right,  i.e.  I 
think  that  after  centuries  of  wrong  and  oppression,  and 
stupid,  pig-headed  government,  this  plan  of  his,  in  sub- 
stance, promises  to  make  thing^s  better.  It  cannot  make 
things  worse.  We  have  40,000  troops  there  already, 
and  still,  as  Napoleon  said,  Ireland  is  worth  a  large  army 
to  any  enemy.  I  own,  though  it  may  sound  cynical,  I 
do  not  care  for  Irish  landlords — a  handful  of  men,  backed 
by  the  power  of  England,  have  been  the  curse  of  Ireland, 
and  its  tyrants  and  oppressors  for  centuries.  The  Irish 
tenant  has  made  his  farm — built  the  house  :  he  is  in  the 
condition  of  the  English  copy-holder  to  whom  the 
English  law  gives  Jixity  of  tenure  from  the  first.  But 
in  Ireland  there  are  no  manors,  and  the  English  lawyers 
first  destroyed  by  decision  the  common  law  of  Ireland, 
and  then  applied  the  theory  of  the  common  law  of 
England  to  the  unhappy  Irish  tenant.  It  is  a  wicked 
history — the  wickedest  I  know  since  Adam  ;  and  it 
does  not  lie  in  us,  the  Spartans,  to  revile  the  helots  for 
being  what  we  have  made  them.  If  the  Coercion  Bill 
ever  gets  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  if  I  can,  and  if  I 
dare,  I  will  try  to  give  their  Lordships — at  least  the 
doctrinaire  Argylls,  et  id  genus  omne^  a  piece  of  my 
mind.  I  believe  Gladstone  will  win,  and  what  is  just 
and  right  will  now  be  done  by  the  English  democracy. 
Whether,  in  this  or  that  particular,  Gladstone  is  wise,  I 
will  not  say — very  likely  not,  but  in  substance  he  is 
perfectly  right.  I  do  think  that  the  party  has  a  good 
deal  to  complain  of  at  his  hands.      His  change,  at  least 
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the  declaration  of  it,  was  far  too  sudden  ;  and  he  was 
too  unbending  at  first  in  his  refusal  to  listen  to  com- 
promise. The  danger  is  in  his  age — if  he  were  ten 
years  younger  the  result,  I  believe,  would  be  matter  of 
absolute  certainty. 

I  send  you  a  speech  which  may  perhaps  interest  you 
for  five  minutes.  I  so  seldom  trouble  their  Lordships 
that  a  speech  from  me  has  the  negative  good  quality  of 
rarity. 

Lowell  is  here,  and  very  nice  and  pleasant.  I  like 
him  better  than  I  did  as  Minister  :  he  is  quieter  and  less 
touchy — most  excellent  company  when  he  is  in  the  vein, 
and  I  think  a  very  good,  kind-hearted,  excellent  fellow, 
too.  Goldwin  is,  for  some  reason,  hostile  to  him,  and 
I  think  underrates  him.  Phelps  and  his  wife  are  very 
charming  people  in  every  way. 

My  love  to  you  all. 

Ever  very  affectionately  yours, 

Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

Lake  Minnewaska,  N.Y., 

September  4th,  1887. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

I  remember  writing  to  you  from  this  lovely 
region  three  years  ago.      I  am  late  in  acknowledging 

your  great  kindness  to  C ,  but  one  reason  for  my 

delay  was  this.  On  receiving  the  Glasgow  Herald  you 
kindly  sent,  I  read  eagerly  your  address,  and  was  much 
struck  with  it.  Showing  it  to  a  legal  friend  of  high 
intelligence,  and  afterwards  to  another,  their  joint 
interest  in  it,  and  warm  approval,  made  me,  as  they  did, 
wish  for  a  wide  circulation  of  it  here.  Accordingly  I 
sent  it  to  the  hiving  Age ^  a  journal  published  in  Boston, 
which  is  simply  a  gathering  of  the  leading  English 
review  and  magazine  articles.     I  wrote  to  the  editor  that 
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I  supposed  the  copy  I  sent  him  was  probably  the  only 
one  received  here,  that  the  subject  matter  was  at  the 
moment  much  in  discussion  here,  that  your  official  posi- 
tion made  the  views  put  forth  of  the  more  importance. 
Just  as  I  left  town  a  number  of  the  periodical  arrived, 
and  there  was  your  address  as  the  leading  article.  I 
send  you  a  copy.  The  type  is  poor,  but  your  words 
will  reach  many  thousand  American  readers — perhaps 
more  in  number  than  your  English. 

I  remember  handing  to  Matthew  Arnold  a  Living 
Age  containing  one  of  his  brilliant  papers. 

How  more  than  kind  you  were  to  my  son !  He  will 
remember  always  the  Judges'  Lodgings  in  the  Close  of 
Salisbury,  and  the  Sunday  in  the  Cathedral,  and  the 
drive  to  Stonehenge.     You  are  the  most  thoughtful  and 

gracious  of  hosts!      I  send  in  C 's   name  grateful 

acknowledgments  to  Lady  Coleridge  and  yourself. 

I  believe  you  had  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacVeagh  with  you 
at  Wells.  They  will  be  at  home  again  in  a  month,  and 
will  bring  us  tidings  of  you.  She  is  a  daughter  of  a 
high  political  personage  in  Pennsylvania,  Simon 
Cameron — our  "uncrowned  king,"  only  that  he  has 
passed  his  sceptre  to  his  son.  Judge  Hare  said  in  a 
recent  pamphlet:  "In  Pennsylvania  we  have  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  great  State  passing  by  inheritance  from  father 
to  son."  MacVeagh  is  my  warm  friend :  he  is  a 
political  opponent  of  his  father-in-law  and  his  brother- 
in-law.  Mrs.  MacVeagh,  I  think,  is  very  pleasant  and 
bright. 

Alas!  these  caucus  or  other  leaders  you  in  England 
will  have  to  bring  your  minds  to,  as  the  result  of  your 
widened  suffrage.  The  unlearned  will  follow  a  leader, 
and  will  do  his  bidding.  Sir  Henry  Maine  says:  "In 
popular  government  the  wirepuller  is  king."  Under 
waves  of  passion,  quick  changes  may  be  made,  for  you 
are  without  the  checks  of  our  system.  The  Senate  with 
us  is  a  reality,  so  is  the  veto  power,  so  is  the  Supreme 
Court :   and  our  Constitution,  to  which  we  owe  all,  is 
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the  most  wonderful  work  that  ever  came  from  the  hands 
of  man.  We  shall  be  celebratino;  the  Centennial  of  this 
instrument  in  Philadelphia  when  this  letter  reaches  you. 

I  was  looking  to-day  at  the  Fortnightly  for  June  con- 
taining a  striking  paper  by  Dowden,  "Victorian  Litera- 
ture." My  eye  fell  afterwards  on  the  concluding  words 
of  an  article  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  ' '  The  Present  Posi- 
tion of  European  Politics."  His  mention  of  "  taxation 
daily  increasing  in  Europe  for  the  support  of  armies  and 
fleets,  which  necessarily  must  grow,"  fills  one  with 
gloomy  thoughts.  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  all,  and 
when  will  the  great  explosion  come }  What  Dilke  calls 
the  proud  growth  of  Canada,  Australia,  United  States, 
is  a  comforting  thought,  as  one  dwells  on  this  reign  of 
force  under  which  the  Continent  of  Europe  has  fallen. 

If  your  Irish  matter  could  only  be  settled !  I  cannot 
but  think  a  separate  Parliament  and  a  separate  Execu- 
tive would  be  but  the  beginning  of  Civil  War  in  Ireland. 
Lecky  gives  this  solemnly  as  his  judgment,  and  one 
would  think  he  was  more  competent  than  any  man  to 
give  an  opinion.  My  friend  of  almost  forty  years,  Mr. 
James  Hack  Tuke,  who  has  laboured  untiringly  for 
Ireland  since  1847,  gi'^^^g  ^o  ^^^  cause,  unsparingly,  his 
money  and  his  time,  thinks  with  Lecky. 

With  all  the  regard  there  is  here  for  Gladstone,  I 
should  say  no  one  really  thinks  the  scheme  he  presented, 
in  his  great  speech  in  April,  '86,  was  at  all  workable. 
The  making  a  new  Constitution  for  the  British  Islands 
is  a  serious  work  for  one  man  to  undertake,  however 
great  his  experience  and  knowledge.  With  the  memory 
of  the  long  and  anxious  and  arduous  labours  of  Franklin 
and  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  and  Washington  and  Jay 
one  hundred  years  ago,  we  here  marvel  at  Gladstone's 
temerity.  Gladstone's  only  helper  would  seem  to  be 
John  Morley. 

I  did  not  mean  to  speak  of  this  Irish  question,  but 
the  words  came  involuntarily.  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  it  is  a  question  in  regard  to  which  different  opinions 

s 
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can  honestly  be  entertained.  To  me  the  subject  is  pro- 
foundly interesting.  I  can  quite  understand  the  excite- 
ment and  irritation  the  discussion  of  it  causes  in 
England  ;  there  is  something  of  this  even  here.  But 
the  mass  of  the  Americans  are  strangely  indifferent  to 
the  whole  matter. 

I  have  refreshed  myself  lately  with  reading  which 
took  me  into  quite  a  different  world  from  this  which  is 
about  us  now.  I  read  over  again  the  Life  of  Keble. 
As  those  learned  and  gentle  and  sweet  and  pious  and 
tender-hearted  men  passed  one  by  one  before  me — as 
your  father  of  blessed  memory  set  them  forth — I  felt 
that  it  was  indeed  a  goodly  company.  We  have  made 
but  a  small  advance  since  the  time  of  which  dear  Sir 
John  Coleridge  writes.  One  charm  of  the  book  to  me 
is  the  unconscious  self-portraiture  it  contains.  I  felt 
this  strongly  at  my  first  reading,  and  it  is  even  more 
manifest  to  me  now.  How  precious  to  you  must  be 
this  "last  dear  labour  of  his  parting  breath." 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  this  beautiful  region  from 
which  I  now  write.  "Lakes" — high  uplifted  among 
the  mountains,  steep  rocks  around  them  dark  with  the 
lichens  of  countless  years.  Here  and  there  rocks  tossed 
in  wild  confusion.  The  air  is  cool  here — most  refresh- 
ing after  the  excessive  heats  of  the  summer.  Mrs. 
Yarnall  only  is  with  me. 

Most  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Judges'  Lodgings,  St.  Giles', 

Oxford,  13th  February,  1888. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

As  usual  your  letter  has  lain  too  long  un- 
acknowledged, but  I  have  been  very  busy  and  have  not 
been  very  well.     I  have  a  few  hours  here  before  going 
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on  to  Worcester,  so  I  will  at  least  begin.  On  Friday 
I  go  on  to  Gloucester,  where,  be  assured,  I  shall  think 
of  you.  I  have  brought  away,  I  find,  the  wrong  letter 
from  you — so  I  cannot  answer  it ;  I  can  only  write  on 
out  of  my  head.  I  send  you  a  small  paper  of  my  own 
which  may  interest  and  amuse  you  for  a  few  minutes — it 
is  at  least  a  genuine  expression  of  opinion  by  me,  who 
knew  the  subject  of  it  very  long  and  very  well. 

There  will  be  a  paper  of  mine  also  upon  dear  old 
Shairp,  the  Principal  of  St.  Andrews  (I  forget  if  you 
knew  him),  one  of  my  very  dearest  friends — to  be  put 
into  a  book  about  him  which  Professor  Knight  of  that 
University  is  preparing  for  the  press.  I  will  have  the 
book  itself  sent  you,  as  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  much 
chance  of  its  being  reprinted  in  America.  I  have  been 
too  busy  or  too  lazy,  or  both,  to  do  much  in  reading, 
and  many  of  the  things  which  interest  other  people  have 
ceased  to  interest  me,  or  perhaps  never  did  interest  me, 
e.g.  Locrine,  which  I  am  told  was  telegraphed  to  America 
in  its  entirety,  and  which  must  be  different  from  any- 
thing I  have  ever  read  of  Swinburne's  if  a  line  of  it  was 
worth  such  trouble.  The  only  thing  I  ever  saw  of  his 
which  seemed  worth  a  straw  was  his  first  thing,  Atalanta 
in  Calydon^  which  was  a  very  clever  modern-antique. 
But  that  kind  of  thing  has  been  done  once  for  all  by  the 
Greeks,  and  the  best  imitations,  even  Matt.  Arnold's 
Merope^  are  but  imitations,  and  waste  of  time  to  write 
and  to  read.  Tennyson's  flavouring  essentially  modern 
poems  with  an  antique  dash  here  and  there  is  a  different 
story  altogether. 

I  think  you  will  be  pleased  with  Bowen's  Virgil.  He 
is  a  first-rate  scholar  with  a  real  vein  of  poetry  and  a 
beautiful  ear,  and  though  his  metre  has  not — what  metre 
has — the  endless  variety  of  Virgil,  still  it  is  beautiful  in 
itself,  and  would  give  a  person  who  does  not  know  Latin 
a  better  notion  of  Virgil  than  any  version  I  know.  I  am 
heretic  enough  to  think  Pitt's  on  the  whole  the  best — 
better    than    Dryden's    or    Conington's — but    this    of 
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Bowen's  is  certainly  better  still.  Should  it  not  be  re- 
printed in  America  let  me  know,  and  I  will  take  care 
you  have  a  copy.  .  .  .  Of  politics  you  know  as  much 
as  I  do — for  except  that  I  am  more  and  more  every  day 
in  heart  and  soul  a  Home  Ruler,  I  keep  out  of  politics, 
as  I  think  is  my  duty.  You  know  my  views,  which  at 
least  are  practical  and  founded,  as  all  political  views 
should  be,  on  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  prophecies  of 
ill  don't  affect  me,  the  railing  at  the  Irish  does 
not  affect  me — any  people  would  be  like  them  who 
had  been  so  treated  for  seven  centuries — and  to  hold 
down  for  centuries  a  whole  people  by  force  of  arms 
appears  to  me  quite  without  defence.  We  have  40,000 
troops  there  now — double  your  standing  army — to 
defend  landlords,  some  of  whom  are  good,  but  most  of 
whom  have  brought  about  the  evils  from  which  thev  ask 
for  40,000  English  troops  to  defend  them.  No  ;  it 
won't  do,  my  dear  fellow — and  so  you  will  come  to  see. 
Love  to  you  all. 

Your  affectionate 

C. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

May  Place,  Haverford,  April  19,  1888. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

Your  letter  from  Oxford  with  your  paper  on 
Stafford  Northcote  is  of  two  months  ago.  I  was  very 
glad  to  receive  the  Northcote  paper.  I  had  read  the 
article,  for  it  has  been  reprinted  here,  but  you  have 
written  my  name  in  the  copy  you  send,  making  it  good 
to  preser^'^e.  You  have  done  nobly  for  your  friend.  I 
remember  your  speaking  to  me  of  him  with  warm  affec- 
tion in  i860,  when  I  was  with  you  at  Heath's  Court. 
I  especially  note  in  your  paper  your  reference  to  the 
solace  your  friend  was  to  you  in  your  late  period  of 
perplexity. 
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But,  my  dear  Coleridge,  how  can  I  write  now 
of  anything  but  the  heavy  loss  which  has  come  to 
you  in  Arnold's  death.  I  can  never  forget  the  shock  of 
Monday  last  when  the  cable  gave  the  terrible  announce- 
ment. It  was  at  eleven  o'clock  of  that  day  the  news  was 
flashed  all  over  America.  I  thought  almost  instantly  of 
you,  and  your  life-long  and  your  inherited  friendship. 
It  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  mention  to  you  what  Arnold 
said  to  me  as  I  sat  by  his  side  at  MacVeagh's  table,  a 
month  or  so  after  you  had  left  America — he  said,  alluding 
to  your  words  about  him  uttered  in  New  York,  "Did 
not  Coleridge  give  me  a  generous  send-off."  You  will 
be  glad,  I  am  sure,  to  know  of  his  saying  this.  Your 
words,  by  the  way,  struck  people  at  the  time,  and  more 
and  more  they  have  been  felt  to  be  true.  In  the  slip  I 
enclose,  from  a  paper  of  this  city,  your  remark  is 
adopted,  that  Arnold  was  England's  most  distinguished 
man  of  letters.  I  have  sent  a  similar  slip  to  Mrs. 
Forster. 

There  has  been  foolish  comment  and  outcry  in  this 
country  in  consequence  of  Arnold's  Nineteenth  Century 
article  on  Social  Life  here.  A  sharp  criticism  of  it  was 
sent  by  cable,  by  a  London  correspondent,  the  day  the 
number  appeared.  I  thought,  as  I  read  this  comment, 
that  the  article  was  probably  just,  and  that  the  criticism 
would  do  us  good.  As  soon  as  the  mail  brought  the 
number  I  found  my  conjecture  was  correct.  Every 
word  of  the  article  is  proper  and  admirable  admonition. 
On  all  sides  I  hear  this  said,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
judgment  of  all  thoughtful  Americans.  It  is  good  to 
think  that,  in  the  article  on  Dowden's  Shelley^  and  this 
on  American  Social  Life,  we  have  solemn  words  of 
warning — an  appeal  for  truth  and  goodness — as  the  last 
words  of  one  who  had  aimed  to  be  a  teacher  and  guide, 
and  to  whom  multitudes  looked  up  with  affection. 

I  owe  to  you  my  first  introduction  to  Arnold.  I  was 
struck  then  with  his  more  than  courtesy,  his  urbanity  and 
winning  manner.     I  met  him  only  once  or  twice  in  the 
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years  that  followed,  and  then  came  my  meeting  him 
here.  Wherever  he  went  here  he  left  the  same  impres- 
sion as  of  high  gifts,  of  the  highest  cultivation  and  of  the 
kindest  heart.  Again  and  again  I  saw  him  put  to  the 
test  of  receiving  multitudes  of  people  of  whom  he  could 
know  nothing,  and  betraying  no  weariness,  giving  rather 
a  kind  look  to  every  one.  Arnold's  first  lecture  was  the 
one  he  called  "Numbers."  I  thought  it  very  noble  in 
tone.     I  remember  being  struck  with  the  effect  it  seemed 

to  produce  on  C .     But  to  all  who  listened,  whether 

young  or  old,  it  was  an  admonition  leading  men  to  lift 
up  their  hearts.   .   .   . 

Our  public  matters,  as  heretofore,  are  without 
picturesqueness.  Mr.  Lowell  has  delivered  an  admir- 
able address  in  New  York  on  the  state  of  parties,  and  the 
decline  of  statesmanship  :  it  is  as  important  as  anything 
that  has  been  uttered  here  for  a  generation.  Mr.  Phelps 
is  here  for  a  short  stay :  he  is  talked  of,  however,  for 
Chief  Justice.  Yesterday  his  appointment  was  said  to 
be  certain.  To-day  we  have  the  statement  that  the 
Irish-Americans  !  object  on  the  ground  of  his  not  having 
spoken  with  sufficient  firmness  to  your  Government  in 
condemning  their  rule  in  Ireland,  and  in  denouncing 
the  sentences  of  the  dynamiters.  I  remember  your  once 
speaking  to  me  of  despatches  of  our  Government  which 
had  been  referred  to  you  which  you  thought  insolent. 
Alas!  the  bondage  that  occasioned  those  despatches  still 
continues.  But  there  are  signs  of  revolt  from  this  rule. 
Mayor  Hewitt  of  New  York  is  the  first  public  man  to 
declare  independence. 

Always  yours  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 
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From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Crown  Hotel,  Lyndhurst, 
Whitsunday,  1888. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  your  last 
letter.  I  do  not  know  any  loss  except  one  or  two  of 
my  very  nearest  relatives  and  connexions  that  would 
have  been  so  sore  to  me  as  that  of  Matthew  Arnold. 
He  has  left  a  void  in  my  life  which  can  never  be  filled 
up,  and  there  is  not  a  day  now  that  I  do  not  miss  him, 
and  long  to  ask  him  some  question,  or  impart  to  him 
some  thought.  I  think  he  was  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  perfect  characters  I  ever  knew,  and  I  have  known 
him  sixty  years.  Even  as  a  boy  and  a  youth  he  was 
the  same.  He  was  too  simple,  and  too  manly  to  pre- 
tend, and  to  put  on  feelings  which  he  did  not  really 
possess.  But  from  his  very  earliest  years  sorrow  and 
trouble  always  calmed  and  sobered  him,  his  persiflage 
disappeared,  and  you  saw  and,  what  is  more,  you  felt 
the  warm,  generous  heart,  the  just  judgment,  the  tender 
sympathy  which  were  as  natural  to  him  as  to  breathe. 
I  believe  that  a  more  blameless,  nay,  a  more  admirable, 
man  in  every  social  relation  never  lived.  Husband, 
father,  son,  brother,  friend — few  so  good,  still  fewer 
better  than  he.  Loyal,  steadfast  friendship  he  showed 
always,  under  all  conditions — sorrow,  disappointment, 
discredit  made  no  difference  in  him.  In  a  few  small 
things,  chiefly  relating  to  literary  style,  he  let  me 
influence  him  ;  in  a  hundred  great  ones  I  owe  him  a 
debt  I  never  can  repay. 

I  said  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  where  I  was  speaking 
quite  unexpectedly,  that  two  lines  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor 
most  aptly  expressed  my  feeling : 

"Friend  of  my  youth!  whilst  thou  wert  at  my  side 
Autumnal  airs  still  breathed  a  vernal  breath." 
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I  had  myself  long  expected  that  some  such  end  as 
this  would  come  to  him.  Mrs.  Arnold  was  seriously 
alarmed  about  him  the  last  time  he  was  in  America.  He 
suffered  a  good  deal.  The  climate  did  not  suit  him. 
He  seemed  to  get  better  when  he  came  back  to  England  ; 
but  he  had  to  give  up  lawn  tennis,  and  other  pursuits 
which,  till  then,  his  sixty  odd  years  had  not  prevented 
him  from  following  and  excelling  in.  Last  autumn  he 
was  with  me  in  Devonshire,  and  he  had  to  stop  in  walk- 
ing to  recover  breath  (generally  at  the  outset  of  a  walk), 
and  in  many  ways  showed  that  his  old  malady  was 
increasing  on  him :  all  this  led  me  to  expect  a  sudden 
end,  but  of  course  not  one  so  terrible  in  its  circumstances 
as  that  which  came. 

This  is  personal.  Personally,  I  don't  think  I  would 
now  withdraw  one  word  of  what  I  said  at  the  Union 
Club  at  New  York,  and  which  you  say  pleased  him.  It 
was  not  generous,  it  was  true.  I  do  think  him  the  most 
distinguished  person,  in  the  old  and  right  sense  of  the 
word,  that  we  had  amongst  us.  Admirable  as  it  is,  I 
suppose  his  criticism  will  die — all  criticism  does,  sooner 
or  later.  But  I  believe  his  poetry  will  be  immortal : 
its  form  and  execution  are  generally  faultless,  and  there 
is  enough  thought  and  originality  to  make  men  value 
the  form.  I  cannot  believe  that  even  if  Latin  and  Greek 
perish,  and  the  most  perfect  models  in  the  world  become, 
of  necessity,  unknown,  that  such  perfect  literary  excel- 
lence as  Matthew  Arnold's  will  be  forgotten  or  neglected. 
Nothing  really  lives  as  literature  without  literary  excel- 
lence ;  but  when  the  Hterature  is  excellent  then  it  does  live. 

There  is  something  unutterably  pathetic  in  reading 
as  I  did  his  two  last  utterances — the  one  on  America, 
and  the  one  on  Milton — two  days  ago !  To  think  that 
we  shall  never  more  have  such  papers,  never  hear  him 
talk  to  us,  never  see  that  bright,  manly,  beautiful  face 
any  more !  The  world  is  much  the  poorer  for  his  going, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  and  the  noblest  eulogy 
if  it  is  the  simplest. 
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I  have  undertaken,  much  urged^  and  much  against 
my  better  judgment,  to  write  something  about  him  in 
Macmillan  in  August  or  September.  1  shrink  from  it 
more  than  I  can  tell  you.  It  will  seem  extravagant  if 
I  say  all  that  I  think  and  feel ;  and  if  I  do  not  it  will 
be  inadequate  even  according  to  my  own  poor  standard. 

I  have  no  heart  to  write  about  other  things.  I  do 
not  apologize  for  having  written  about  Arnold  what  you 
yourself  have  drawn  forth. 

My  love  and  my  wife's  kind  regards  to  you  all. 
Yours  very  affectionately, 

Coleridge. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

I  Sussex  Square,  Hyde  Park, 
28th  May,  1888. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  sent  you  a  long  letter  some  days  ago  from 
Lyndhurst,  where  my  wife  and  I  have  been  spending 
Whitsuntide,  and  now  on  my  return  home  I  find  your 
letter.  I  have  no  chance  of  being  out  of  London  at 
all,  for  the  sittings  go  on  for  all  the  judges  in  London 
till  the  end  of  June,  and  then  I  have  to  stay  in  London 
till  the  middle  of  August,  it  being  the  Circuit  which 
the  Chief  Justice  does  not  go.  So  you  must  positively 
come  here  if  only  for  a  day  or  two,  as  I  shall  never 
see  you  again,  most  likely,  looking  at  our  ages  and  the 
chances  of  life,  and  1  must  "  be  somewhat  filled  with 
your  company"  before  either  or  both  of  us  go  hence 
to  be  no  more  seen.  My  dear  Yarnall,  you  must  come — 
we  are  here  for  good  till  the  12th  of  August,  so  it  is 
the  same  to  us — but  if  you  come  about  the  3rd  or  6th 
of  July  we  have  some  dinner  parties,  and  you  might 
see  some  people  you  would  like — but  come. 

I  poured  out  my  heart  to  you  about  Matt  Arnold 
in    my    letter.   ,   .   .     Your    sister    is    too    good — but 
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Macdonell  has  always  been  a  friend  of  mine.  He  is 
a  good  fellow.  I  have  given  him  all  I  can,  and  I  will 
give  him  anything  I  can  in  time  to  come  for  many 
people's  sake,  not  excluding  his  own. 

My  wife's  very  kind  regards.     Let  me  know  when^ 
not  whether,  you  will  come. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Coleridge. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Sust;ex  Square,  Hyde  Park, 
July  ist,  1888. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

Your  letter  was  a  great  pleasure  to  us  both, 
and  though  I  have  much  to  do  between  one  great  case 
and  another,  I  can  write  you  just  a  line.  I  am  very 
glad  any  words  of  mine  about  Arnold  pleased  you.  His 
loss  is  a  constant  sorrow.  There  is  scarcely  a  day  when 
I  do  not  think  of  him  and  wish  to  write  or  speak  to 
him.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  say  something  of  him  not 
discreditable,  but,  as  Livy  says  of  Cicero,  he  who  would 
write  worthily  of  Matthew  Arnold  should  have  Matthew 
Arnold's  powers.  I  should  not  expect  either  insight  or 
vigour  from  Tom,  but  I  should  very  much  like  to  see 
his  paper  in  the  Manchester  Guardian.  Can  you  tell 
me  when  it  was,  that  I  may  send  for  it.'' 

The  portrait  is  detestable.  I  would  give  ^1000  for 
a  good  one  with  all  my  heart.  I  suppose  I  shall  have 
to  give  that  for  this,  and  shall  not  give  it  with  all  my 
heart.  I  shall  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  things  when 
it  comes  home!  I  am  bound  to  say  that  though  I  did 
not  like  it,  yet  the  Academy  made  it  look  much  worse 
than  it  had  looked  in  Leighton's  own  studio.   .   .   . 

I  am  glad  to  hear  what  you  say  of  the  Republican 
candidate  :  but  your  present  President  seems  so  strong 
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and  so  honourable  a  man  that  I  should  see  him  displaced 
with  regret. 

It  was  delightful  seeing  you  :  it  is  better  here  than 
nowhere,  but  in  Devonshire  I  am  at  leisure,  and  can 
be  more  "filled  with  the  company"  of  my  friends  than 
is  possible  in  London.  However,  I  have  seen  you.  I 
wish  that  we  were  nearer.  Letters  are  very  well,  but 
they  are  nothing  to  a  visit.  We  are  both  so  old  that 
another  meeting  is  necessarily  among  the  very  doubtful 
things  of  what  remains  of  life.  Except  about  Ireland, 
there  is  hardly  a  man  left  of  my  friends,  of  whose  agree- 
ment in  all  things  I  care  for,  I  am  so  sure,  as  yours. 
"  It  is  a  mere  and  miserable  solitude,"  says  Lord  Bacon, 
"to  want  true  friends,  without  which  the  world  is  but 
a  wilderness,"  and  to  me  it  is  a  source  of  endless  and 
unspeakable  gratitude  to  God  that  He  has  given  me 
so  many,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much,  and  who  have  been 
to  me,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  the  corona  vitae.  Amongst 
these  are  some  few  Americans,  and  amongst  these  again 
you  are  in  all  ways  first.  Come  again,  and  come  when 
you  can  give  me  a  week  in  Devonshire,  and  meantime 

send  me  C ,  and  send  me  my  boy  H .     Lady 

Coleridge  and  I  will  see  he  gets  into  no  mischief,  if  a 
boy  of  yours  could. 

I  have  sent  you  the  Bowen's  Virgil. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

Coleridge. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Heath's  Court,  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
20th  August,  1888. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

********* 

I  suppose  something  interfered  with  me  and  I  went 
away  from  here  and  clean  forgot  this  inchoate  note.  I 
send  it  on  now  to  show  that  at  least  I  thought  of  you 
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and  to  say  that  I  have  sent  you  a  copy  of  my  paper  upon 
Shairp,  which  you  were  good  enough  to  like  when  you 
were  with  us.  How  I  wish  that  you  were  here  now! 
From  something  that  Stephen  said,  it  seems  not  impos- 
sible that  in  time  to  come  you  may  be  more  often  and 
longer  in  England,  and  if  so,  I  may  hope  to  see  you  here 
and  to  make  Mrs.  Yarnall  and  your  daughters  both 
known  to  Lady  Coleridge.  May  it  be  so  soon,  with  all 
my  heart. 

We  got  down  here  two  days  ago,  and  here  we  shall  be 
till  we  have  to  go  to  Scotland  at  the  latter  end  of 
October  for  Gilbert's  wedding.  I  doubt  if  I  shall  be 
here  quite  without  break — for  the  accounts  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  are  such  that  any  morning  the  news 
of  his  death  would  not  surprise  me.  He  is  suffering 
from  a  complication  of  diseases,  heart  and  kidneys  and 
brain,  which  forced  him  to  resign  his  See  and,  I  think, 
must  remove  him  from  this  world  before  long.  .  .  . 
He  is  my  exact  contemporary  not  only  of  the  year  but 
of  the  very  day,  so  that  it  is  a  special  warning. 

Politics  are  all  awry.  What  my  countrymen  are 
about  that  they  tolerate  the  imprisonment  as  a  criminal 
of  a  man  like  Dillon  because  he  makes  a  speech  which 
offends  Balfour,  I  do  not  know — it  makes  me  almost 
mad.  It  is  better  honestly  to  punish  free  speech  as 
such  which  the  Government  dislikes  than  to  turn  free 
speech  into  a  crime  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  then  with 
loathsome  hypocrisy  say  you  punish  not  free  speech 
which  you  don't  like,  but  the  breach  of  law  \ 

Love  to  those  round  you. 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

Coleridge. 
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From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

May  Place,  September  21,  1888. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

The  Macmillan  with  your  paper  on  Shairp 
came  to-day  :  how  it  brought  back  that  cold  June  Sunday 
when  you  read  it  to  me.  When  will  I  have  again  the 
pleasure  of  lengthened  talk  with  you "? 

My  interest  in  your  English  politics  has  been  greatly 
quickened  by  the  Forster  Memoirs.  Wemyss  Reid  has 
done  his  work  admirably.  I  received  from  Mrs.  Forster 
my  copy  the  day  before  I  sailed,  and  I  read  the  whole 
twelve  hundred  pages  in  three  days.  We  must  rejoice 
for  Mrs.  Forster  that  the  success  of  the  book  has  been 
so  great,  and  that  the  story  of  William  Forster's  un- 
wearied work  for  his  country,  and  his  high  achievement, 
has  been  told  so  clearly  and  so  fully.  The  value  of  the 
record  is  especially  great,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  a 
man  may  train  himself  as  a  statesman  while  pursuing 
still  with  all  diligence  the  calling  which  is  to  provide 
him  the  money  needful  for  one  who  looks  to  enter  public 
life.  Surely  the  Queen  has  had  no  more  faithful  servant, 
or,  to  use  other  words,  England,  in  our  time,  has  had 
the  service  of  no  one  of  a  higher  public  spirit.  Forster 
belonged  almost  as  much  to  us  as  to  you :  his  interest 
in  our  slavery  controversy  was  as  great  as  that  of  any 
American.  His  knowledo^e  of  the  miserable  result  here 
of  the  rule  of  our  wire-pullers  made  him  firm  to  resist 
the  effort  of  the  Bradford  caucus-men  to  subject  him 
to  their  control.  Once  this  caucus  or  wire-puller  rule 
is  established  in  England  your  whole  framework  of 
Government  will  be  in  peril.  What  has  saved  us  is  our 
Constitution,  and  our  Supreme  Court,  and  other  checks. 

But  you  will  want  to  hear  of  our  politics.  I  feel 
hardly  any  doubt  that  Harrison  will  be  our  next  Presi- 
dent. I  understand  he  is  a  man  of  high  personal 
character — a  man   of  conscience  and  of  honour.     He 
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represents  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  the  West.  As 
to  his  ability,  he  has  spoken  eighty  times  since  his 
nomination  and  has  not  made  a  mistake.  He  reminds 
me,  in  a  way,  of  Lincoln.  As  showing  the  feeling  here, 
Mr.  Childs  told  me  to-day  that  his  friend,  Mr.  Drexel, 
had  given  $10,000  to  the  Harrison  campaign  fund,  and 
his  New  York  house  had  given  $20,000.  The  previous 
compaign  Mr.  Drexel  gave  $50,000  to  promote  the 
election  of  Cleveland  as  against  Blaine.  I  do  not  feel 
much  interest  myself  in  the  contest,  though  I  wish 
Harrison  success. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  year's  contest  is,  that  for  the 
first  time,  the  great  mass  of  the  skilled  labourers  of  the 
country  feel  that  their  money  receipts  are  menaced  :  they 
know  that  their  wages  are  higher  than  they  would  be 
if  they  worked  in  England.  Free  Trade  arguments 
showing  that  in  the  long  run  the  country  would  benefit 
by  their  system  reach  scholars  and  professional  men  and 
men  of  thought,  but  are  slow  to  reach  the  men  who  work 
for  wages.  The  President,  and  the  leaders  of  his  party, 
show  that  they  feel  the  danger  of  the  situation,  for  they 
endeavour  now  to  maintain  that  they  are  not  for  Free 
Trade. 

I  wonder  if  you  are  able  to  turn  to  a  number  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  February,  1880.  I  have  it 
because  it  contains  your  article  on  Sir  William  Boxall. 
Looking  at  it  the  other  day  I  found  an  article,  "Irish 
Needs  and  Irish  Remedies,"  by  H.  M.  Hyndman.  I 
perceived  that  it  was  fair  and  clear  in  statement,  and 
that  it  bore  wonderfully  on  the  Irish  question  as  it  stands 
now.  The  fact  that,  beginning  with  1870,  an  extreme 
desire  has  been  shown  by  Parliament  to  remedy  all  evils 
in  Ireland,  and  that,  beginning  with  that  time,  obstruction 
has  been  the  uniform  policy  of  the  Irish  leaders,  is  well 
stated.  The  demand  of  a  plain,  straightforward  scheme 
— an  intelligible  sketch — of  a  method  by  which  an 
independent  Parliament  is  to  be  reconciled  with  unavoid- 
able dependence  is  well  stated.     Finally,  the  facts  are 
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given  in  regard  to  New  York — the  only  great  city  ever 
administered  by  South-of-Ireland  Irishmen.  "A  more 
corrupt  gang,"  the  writer  says,  ' '  never  preyed  on  a 
civilized  community."  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
article  with  which  you  would  agree. 

I  read  the  other  day  an  extract  from  a  speech  of 
Palmerston's  of  July,  1855,  in  sharp  censure  of  Glad- 
stone's urging  peace  with  Russia — declaring,  in  effect, 
that  Sebastopol  could  not  be  taken.  Surely  Palmerston 
was  right.  Gladstone  was  for  surrender  then  to  Russia. 
Seven  years  later,  in  our  contest,  he  urged  us  of  the 
North  to  surrender  to  the  South.  Of  late  he  declares 
England  must  surrender  to  the  Irish  agitators.  In  these 
three  great  matters  Forster's  line  was  exactly  the  opposite 
of  Gladstone's.  As  I  follow  Wemyss  Reid's  story  of 
my  friend's  great  career,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  was 
always  right — the  wise  statesman  of  our  time.  Forgive 
all  this,  but  my  own  family  for  three  generations  has 
been  bound,  in  a  way,  with  the  Forsters. 

I  send  you  a  number  of  the  Living  Age  containing 
a  reprint  of  your  paper  on  Shairp — containing  also  a 
paper  by  Goldwin  Smith,  your  sometime  fag,  on  the 
French  Revolution.  There  are  some  fine  blows  of  the 
pen,  as  the  French  say,  against  Gladstone,  and  much 
gloomy  foreboding  as  to  England.  Goldwin  does  not 
take  cheerful  views.  He  does  not  take  enough  into 
account  the  love  of  country  which  is  deep  in  the  hearts 
of  Englishmen.  We  have  an  illustration  here  of  the 
effect  of  this  feeling  of  love  of  country  in  protecting 
us  in  extremity.  More  than  thirty  years  ago  the  Judges 
in  Pennsylvania  were  made  elective  by  popular  vote. 
Great  fears  were  felt  as  to  the  result  of  the  change. 
Practically  no  harm  has  come.  In  all  that  time  but  one 
Judge  who  wished  to  be  re-elected  has  failed  of  his 
desire.  Very  often  both  political  parties  make  the  same 
nomination.  Our  friend  Judge  Hare  has  just  been 
renominated,  for,  I  think,  his  fourth  period  of  ten  years. 
The    common   safety   depends   on   the   purity   of   the 
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judiciary.  The  Bar  see  to  it  that  right  nominations  are 
made. 

Speaking  of  Judges,  A ,  who  is  now  on  a  visit 

in  Western  Pennsylvania,  went  with  her  host  and  a  party 
to  a  neighbouring  Court  House.  She  writes:  "The 
scene  was  sufficiently  American.  As  my  only  other 
legal  experience  was  that  of  assisting  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  amid  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  English 
law,  you  can  realize  my  feelings  when  I  saw  Judge,  Lay 
Judge,  Lawyers,  Jury,  Witnesses,  Clerks  and  Audience 
all  engaged  in  the  use  of  tobacco  in  its  most  virulent 
form." 

I  am  sorry  to  send  you  such  a  mere  political  letter. 
I  must  add  how  impressed  I  was  with  the  fairness,  the 
absolute  impartiality  of  your  action  in  the  O'Donnell 
case — I,  who  knew  what  your  general  feeling  was  in  the 
Irish  matter. 

I  have  enjoyed  immensely,  and  my  wife  has,  Bowen's 
Virgil.  I  think  I  never  before  felt  the  tender  beauty 
and  charm  of  the  old  poet  as  I  now  do  :  it  is  a  book  to 
read  again  and  again. 

Always  most  affectionately  yours, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

The  Caledonian  Hotel,  Inverness, 
October  15th,  1888. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  am  here,  almost  at  the  extremity  of  the  Island, 

on  my  way,  with  Lady  Coleridge,  to  see  G married 

at  Torridon  on  the  17th.  I  never  was  so  far  North 
before,  and  the  journey  has  enlarged  my  notions  of  the 
size  of  the  "tight  little  Island."  We  shall  have  come 
from  Heath's  Court  near  700  miles,  and  we  are  still 
100  miles  short  of  the  extreme  Northern  point,  but  it 
has  taken  us  six  days.     I  admit  we  spent  two  at  Glasgow 
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during  the  Exhibition,  and  two  here,  because  the 
Scottish  railways  do  not  run  on  Sunday — but  it  is  a 
most  tiresome  journey,  and  I  shall  be  most  glad  to  get 
back  to  the  warmth  of  London  :  yet  I  would  not  «o/have 
come.  North  of  Perth  the  whole  was  new  to  me,  and 
the  scenery  is  noble  :  this  place  is  beautifully  situated  ; 
and  the  view  down  Loch  Ness,  as  we  saw  it  yesterday  in 
storm  and  sunshine,  and  with  a  fierce  wind  blowing  up 
the  lake,  a  thing  to  remember  till  one  dies.  The 
Glasgow  Exhibition  was  well  worth  a  visit :  the  pictures 
not,  I  suppose,  equal  to  the  Manchester  Exhibition  of 
last  year,  but  some  of  them  gems  of  the  first  water. 
The  collection  of  portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is 
very  interesting,  and  from  it  some  general  idea  of  the 
Queen  may  be  formed.  They  are  most  of  them  poor 
as  works  of  art,  but  there  is  one,  at  least,  so  lovely  and 
so  pathetic  that  one  understands  the  romantic  passion 
she  inspired  in  those  who  believed  in  her  at  all. 

Torridon,  i6th. — I  am  finishing  this  at  this  beautiful 

place,  where  G is  to-morrow  to  marry  the  eldest 

daughter  of  the  Laird.  I  think  I  never  saw  anything 
finer  than  the  thirty  miles  from  Auchnasheen  to  this 
place.  Loch  Maree,  in  colour  and  form  of  mountain- 
setting,  and  noble  depth  and  size  of  water  is  the  finest 
lake  I  ever  saw,  on  the  whole.  The  forty  miles  from 
Glengariff  to  Killarney  I  used  to  think  the  finest  thing 
I  ever  say,  but  this  is  wilder  and  grander  and  larger.  .  .  . 

I  am  trying  to  do  something  about  dear  Matthew 
Arnold  :  it  is  indeed  hard  and  perilous  work;  but  I  want, 
if  I  can,  to  do  him  justice. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

Coleridge. 
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From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

May  Place,  Haverford, 
January  6,  1889. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

Your  letter  received  more  than  two  months 
ago,  telling  of  your  Scotch  journey,  quite  fired  my  mind. 
I  know  Inverness,  and  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  Dun- 
keld  and  Blair  Athol,  but  you  went  still  farther  North. 
I  don't  wonder  you  speak  of  the  cold,  for  even  in  August 
the  drive  to  Braemar  from  Perth,  after  leaving  the  rail- 
way, was  to  me  like  an  Arctic  experience.  But  all  that 
region  is  noble,  and  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  it  far 
beyond  the  Killarney  region.  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  hear  more  of  your  journey.  You  have  almost  for- 
gotten it  now,  in  the  roar  of  London  life,  and  the 
important  labours  of  your  high  position.  You  are,  per- 
haps, at  Heath's  Court  for  the  brief  holiday  season. 
What  a  pleasant  breathing  time !  Strange  to  think  that 
more  than  five  years  have  passed  since  your  visit  to 
America.  I  think  of  this  as  I  write,  because  my 
daughters  are  away  at  Buffalo  on  a  visit  to  the  Sherman 
Rogers  family.  It  is  to  you  they  owe  their  best  Ameri- 
can friendship — that  with  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Rogers. 
Mrs.  Rogers,  then  Miss  Davenport,  I  met  at  sea  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  quite  among  the  possi- 
bilities that  Mr.  Rogers  might  be  Governor  of  New 
York,  and,  as  the  next  step.  President.  He  is  out  of 
the  current  now  because  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  Civil  Service  Reform. 

I  remember  writing  to  you  that  I  thought  Harrison 
would  be  elected  President ;  he  is  now  within  two 
months  of  his  taking  office.  The  chief  American  excite- 
ment at  present — so  peaceful  is  our  lot  on  this  Continent 
— is  the  question  of  Harrison's  Cabinet.  Blaine  is  eager 
to  be  at  the  head  of  it,  and  the  air  is  full  of  the  threaten- 
ings  of  his  friends  should  the  new  President  fail  to 
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appoint  him.  I  cannot  think  Harrison,  if  he  does  select 
him,  will  allow  him  undue  control.  Harrison,  as  to  the 
basis  of  his  character,  is  upright  and  honourable :  I  am 
sure  he  will  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  great  office  with 
a  single  eye  to  the  public  good. 

Bryce's  book,  The  American  Commonwealth,  is  having 
a  large  sale  here,  and  is  received  everywhere  with  respect 
and  approval :  its  carefial  and  minute  statement  of  the 
details  of  our  system  of  Government  make  it  an  inform- 
ing book,  even  to  Americans.  To  you  who  have  looked 
on  us,  both  on  the  seaboard  and  in  the  West,  it  ought 
to  be  of  more  interest  than  to  the  ordinary  English 
reader.  I  can  testify  to  Mr.  Bryce's  extreme  eagerness 
to  inform  himself  on  our  matters.  I  have  been  with 
him  twice  in  this  country :  the  last  experience  was  of 
four  hours  :  the  fire  of  questions  was  unceasing.  Neither 
I  nor  the  others  with  whom  he  was  talking  could  get 
an  opening  for  any  catechising  of  him.  The  book  has 
not  the  glow  or  solemnity  of  De  Tocqueville,  but  it  is 
of  very  real  value. 

Ever  very  affectionately  yours, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

May  Place,  January  31,  1889. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

My  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  John  Macdonell,  wrote 
to  me  immediately  upon  her  husband's  receipt  of  your 
letter — telling  of  their  joy  in  the  thought  of  your  kind 
action  in  the  matter  of  the  appointment  to  the  Master- 
ship. I  need  not  say  how  grateful  we  all  feel  to  you. 
Surely  you  are  the  most  steadfast  of  friends.  You  were 
quick  to  discern  Macdonell's  clearness  of  mind,  and  his 
large  acquirement ;  and  so  you  can  feel  that  you  have 
served  the  public,  while  yielding  to  an  impulse  of  your 
kind  heart.     I  suppose  a  Mastership  is  a  semi- judicial 
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position :  I  have  always  thought  Macdonell  had  the 
judicial  mind.  Certainly  he  is  indefatigable  as  a  worker 
and  will  shrink  from  no  labour  which  his  office  may 
demand.  I  think  his  power  of  work  is  shown  in  the 
Times  notice  of  Bryce's  book  :  this  had  to  be  written 
when  a  press  of  other  matters  was  upon  him,  yet  it  is 
a  full  and  accurate  estimate  of  a  work,  the  very  reading 
of  which  is  no  small  labour.  Macdonell  wrote  the 
Times  notice  of  Carlyle,  which  I  thought  the  fullest  and 
the  best  of  all  that  appeared  when  the  death  was 
announced. 

I  see  that  you  took  part  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner 
to  Mr.  Phelps.  I  have  heard,  too,  of  the  gift  by  certain 
ladies — Lady  Salisbury  and  Lady  Rosebery  leading — of 
a  jewelled  bracelet  to  Mrs.  Phelps  as  a  parting  token. 
It  is  clear  that,  in  spite  of  the  action  of  certain  politicians, 
there  is  a  steady  growth  of  good-will  between  England 
and  America.  That  these  courtesies  should  be  shown, 
just  when  the  Washington  Government  would  seem  to 
have  acted  with  a  trifle  of  rudeness  towards  the  British 
Minister,  is  especially  remarkable.  Mr.  Phelps  has 
used  well  his  opportunity,  and  has  done  credit  to  himself 
and  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Blaine  is  no  doubt  to  be  the  new  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Harrison  may  have  thought  that  his  former 
rival  might,  out  of  office,  be  an  embarrassment  to  his 
Administration.  In  view  of  this  Samoan  matter  and 
the  bearing  of  Germany  towards  us,  it  is  rather  serious 
that  untrained  men  are  now  to  have  charge  of  our 
foreign  relations.  A  fight  might  easily  take  place  in 
those  remote  seas.  Our  captains  are  really  Englishmen 
over  again,  and  are  not  likely  to  brook  high-handed  pro- 
ceedings of  a  German  commander.  "  We  are  not  going 
to  be  brickbatted  out  of  those  Islands"  was  a  remark 
of  one  of  the  Senators  at  Washington.  Truly  there  is 
much  that  is  threatening  in  the  European  situation — 
the  new  German  Emperor  regarding  himself  first  of  all 
as  a  soldier — the  Czar  of  Russia  with  the  power  to  move 
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vast  armies,  by  his  single  will — that  fool  Boulanger,  a 
Brummagem  Napoleon,  almost  at  the  head  of  things  in 
France — the  loss  by  the  French  peasants  and  others  of 
the  middle  class  of  some  seventy  millions  sterling  in 
the  Panama  Canal — all  this  gives  warrant  for  anxiety. 

Since  I  began  this  letter  we  have  the  account  of  the 
dinner  in  London  for  final  leave-taking  of  Mr.  Phelps. 
I  am  glad  to  note  that  you  presided.  I  am  to  meet  Mr. 
Lowell,  by  the  way,  at  dinner  to-morrow  night.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  hear  what  his  report  of  England  is 
now :  he  certainly  did  his  part  as  Minister  in  drawing 
our  two  countries  together.  He,  and  Holmes,  and 
Whittier,  and  Bancroft,  seem,  at  the  moment,  all  that 
remain  to  us  as  men  of  distinction  in  letters. 
Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Judges'  Lodgings,  Oxford, 
February  10,  1889. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  have  two  letters  of  yours  to  answer,  which 
I  hope  is  not  very  common  with  me,  but  I  have  been 
very  busy. 

I  confess  I  had  additional  pleasure  in  making  Mac- 
donell  Master,  because  I  believed  it  would  be  pleasing 
to  you.  But  I  should  have  made  him  if  he  had  been 
in  no  way  connected  with  you.  I  have  long  had  a  great 
respect  for  his  abilities  and  regard  for  his  character,  and 
owing  to  circumstances  of  reduction  and  consolidation 
in  our  offices  his  is  the  very  first  Mastership  I  have 
had  to  give  in  fifteen  years  of  judicial  life.  I  offered 
it  first  to  a  very  excellent  fellow,  as  to  whom  I  had  long 
made  a  silent  covenant  with  myself  that  he  should  have 
the  first  thing  I  had  to  give,  worth  giving :  he  declined 
it,  on  the  score  of  health,  and  I  at  once  offered  it  to 
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Macdonell,  who  accepted.  The  place,  though  the  work 
is  done  chiefly  in  Chambers,  is  most  important.  Pro- 
cedure is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Masters, 
and  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  good  sense,  and  learn- 
ing, and  temper,  are  required  to  make  an  action  go 
smoothly  before  it  comes  to  the  actual  trial  in  Court.  It 
is  worth  ;^i5oo  a  year,  and  is  for  life  :  the  same  pay  as 
a  County  Court  Judge,  and  nearly  what  your  great  and 
powerful  Judges  at  Washington  get — rather,  to  speak 
frankly,  to  the  discredit  of  the  great  and  very  wealthy 
Republic,  of  which  they  are  such  important  elements. 
The  work  is  steady,  and,  as  a  rule,  will  give  him  his 
evenings.  It  is  not  what  he  deserves,  but  it  is  the  best 
thing  I  have  to  give. 

We  sent  away  Mr.  Phelps  in  a  very  chorus  of  good 
wishes.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  Evarts  comes  here.  I 
have  known  him  for  many  years,  ever  since  Charles 
Francis  Adams  was  here,  and  I  like  him  very  much  :  but 
it  will  take  a  great  deal  to  fill  Phelps'  place. 

As  for  France,  my  dear  fellow,  and  Germany,  they 
both  equally  afflict  a  good  Radical's  heart :  the  first  by 
the  swagger  and  incapacity  of  her  Liberals,  the  second 
by  their  cowardice,  and  by  the  collapse  of  all  German 
Liberalism  at  the  feet  of  such  a  thorough  blackguard  as 
Bismarck,  great  as  he,  no  doubt,  is.  The  persecution 
of  the  Empress  Frederick,  and  of  the  memory  of  her 
most  noble  Emperor,  is  hardly  human,  and  the  mean 
acquiescence  in  it  utterly  disgraceful. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  our  Matthew  Arnold 
subscription  has  very  nearly  reached  ;^7ooo.  It  will 
materially  help  Mrs.  Arnold.  .  .  .  Her  only  un- 
married daughter  is  to  be  married  to  a  son  of  Lord 
Kimberley,  and  will  be  well  off.  Lucy  is  married  to  a 
very  nice  fellow  in  New  York,  also  very  well  off.  I 
have  been  labouring  on  a  paper  about  Arnold :  it  was 
very  difllicult  for  me  to  do,  and  I  wish  I  had  not  under- 
taken it :  but  you  will  be  merciful,  I  know,  when  you 
see  it. 
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Oh,  yes,  come  to  England  if  you  can,  and  do  come 
when  you  can  give  us  some  days  at  Heath's  Court.     I 
much  want  you  to  see  what  has  been  done. 
Yours  very  affectionately, 

Coleridge. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Sussex  Square,  June  2nd,  1889. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  have  had  two  letters  to  write  to  America  very 
different  in  tone,  indeed,  which  I  have  put  off  from  day 
to  day  ;  one  is  a  very  sad  one — to  express  my  true  and 
deep  sorrow  for  the  death  of  William  Henry  Rawle. 
He  was  an  old  and  dear  friend,  and  a  man  for  whom 
I  had  a  very  great  respect,  and  a  real  affection.  Of 
course,  separated  as  we  were  by  the  ocean,  and  without 
those  ties  and  opportunities  of  personal  intercourse 
which  have  bound  us  two  together,  I  did  not  know  him 
the  least  as  I  know  you  :  but  I  had  very  pleasant  times 
with  him  in  England  and  in  America,  and  he  was  a  man 
whom  to  know  well  was  sure  to  bring-  out  those  noble 
and  generous  traits  of  his  character  which  I  rejoice  to 
see  have  been  done  such  justice  to  at  the  Bar  meeting 
held  in  Philadelphia.  His  last  letter  to  me,  written  in 
the  midst  of  terrible  suffering,  was  a  beautiful  example 
of  manly  endurance  and  Christian  faith. 

The  other  letter,  which  I  ought  long  since  to  have 
written,  is  one  to  you  on  C 's  marriage.   .   .   . 

I  have  put  into  Riviere's  hands  to  bind  the  best  and 
most  complete  edition  which  exists  here  of  the  poems 
of  S.  T.  Coleridge.  There  is  no  hurrying  a  good 
binder,  but  when  it  is  ready  it  shall  be  sent  to  him  as 
my  wedding  present,  and  I  hope  he  will  put  it  among 
his  books  in  memory  of  my  constant  regard. 

I  have  told  you  of  our  memorial  subscription  to 
Matthew  Arnold.     I  believe  it  will  make  Mrs.  Arnold 
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comfortable — prevent  all  necessity  of  leaving  the  charm- 
ing home  so  thoroughly  identified  with  Arnold's  later 
years.  Your  countryman,  Carnegie,  has  been  most 
splendid  :  he  has  given  us  ;^iooo.  It  is  true  he  is  very 
rich,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  rich  who  are  generally 
the  most  ready  to  part  with  their  money. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  reading  Wordsworth's  Life^ 
by  Knight :  the  materials  are  very  large,  whether  he  has 
made  the  best  of  them  I  can't  at  present  say. 
Yours  very  affectionately, 

Coleridge. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Heath's  Court, 
September  2nd,  1889. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

It  is  really  almost  incredible  that  six  weeks 
and  more  have  rolled  away  since  we  parted  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  You  know  well  enough  what  a  pleasure 
your  society  always  is  to  me,  and  how  eagerly  I  look 
forward  to  the  next  time  when  we  may  meet.  Now, 
perhaps,  more  than  ever,  for  though  both  of  us,  you 
especially,  are  young  for  our  years,  yet  we  enjoy  no 
immunity  from  the  effects  of  age,  and  day  after  day 
some  old  acquaintance  sinks  into  the  river — a  slight 
ripple  follows,  and  then  the  great  stream  rolls  on,  and 
over  him,  and  all  trace  of  him  disappears,  except,  per- 
haps, in  a  few  loving  hearts.  But  it  makes  me  value 
more  the  friends  who  remain,  and  covet  their  company. 

I  am  very  glad  you  liked  Great  Yarmouth  :  it  is  a 
very  striking  place,  and  the  church  is  a  very  noble 
thing ;  they  call  it  the  largest  parish  church  in  England, 
and  it  may  be,  but  I  should  say  either  St.  Mary  Redcliffe 
at  Bristol  and  the  great  church  at  Beverley,  and  the 
largest  of  the  two  at  Coventry,  were  quite  as  large.  I 
am  glad  you  liked  the  clergyman.     Of  course  there  are 
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some  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  seem  to  me  a  set  of  narrow  mischievous  people 
who  are  doing,  in  one  way,  frightful  harm,  and  are  really, 
by  their  narrowness  and  silly  bigotry,  hastening  the 
advent  of  that  culbute  generate^  which  I  shall  not  live 
to  see,  but  which  in  matters  of  religion  my  grandsons 
will  assuredly  live  to  act  in  and  to  deplore. 

I  have  sent  you  specially  my  two  papers  on  Matthew 
Arnold,  because  I  know  you  see  all  the  English  periodi- 
cals, and  the  ISlew  Review  for  July  and  August  costs  but 
sixpence  for  each  month,  and  so  is  really  hardly  worth 
the  postage.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  they  may  be 
reprinted  in  that  publication  you  occasionally  send  me, 
which  will  give  you  them  entire.  If  not,  and  you  would 
like  to  have  them,  I  will  take  care  they  cross  the  pond. 
The  latter  part  of  the  second  paper,  which  is  concerned 
with  Arnold's  relation  to  the  popular  Christianity  of 
the  day,  was  very  troublesome  to  write,  and  I  was  afraid 
might  occasion  discussion  and  angry  remark,  but  it  has 
fallen  dead,  no  one  has  noticed  it,  and  so,  though  it  has 
done  no  good,  at  least  I  have  escaped  abuse. 

One  thing  will,  I  suppose,  be  done  either  by  the 
Tories  or  their  successors  which  Matt  was  always  urging, 
and  always  in  vain — the  endowment  of  a  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, and  the  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
their  own  religious  teaching.  The  thing  is  in  itself 
right :  but  when  I  remember  the  fury  with  which  Glad- 
stone was  attacked  in  1873  ^o'"  proposing  this  very  thing, 
and  the  savage  language  the  Tories  used,  it  amuses  me 
to  see  how  calmly  these  Tories  accept  a  much  stronger 
measure  of  inevitable  justice  than  that  for  which  they 
denounced  Gladstone  for  conceding. 

It  is  one  of  the  amazing  things  to  me  that  men  like 
you  and  MacVeagh  go  on  abusing  the  poor  Irish  for 
being  utterly  discontented,  and  rebellious  if  you  like, 
under  treatment  that  there  is  not  an  American  of  you  all 
would  stand  for  a  day  if  the  Government  tried  to  apply 
it  to  him  :  I  don't  wonder  they  hate  us.     Here  is  Balfour 
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bullying,  coercing,  imprisoning,  treating  for  the  first 
time  political  prisoners  like  criminals  on  the  miserable 
base  plea  that,  having  made  politics  into  crimes,  you 
imprison  not  for  politics,  but  for  breach  of  the  law — and 
then^  finding  he  cannot  succeed  by  these  brutal  methods, 
conceding  what  for  fifty  years  all  Liberals  have  been 
saying  was  common  justice,  but  what  Tories  have 
shouted,  till  they  were  black  in  the  face,  that  they  would 
never  grant — repeating  over  ag^ain  the  hateful  hypocrisy 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  didn't  put  to  death  for  religion, 
oh  no!  but  made  it  treason  to  say  the  Mass,  and  then 
hung,  drew  and  quartered  priests  for  breaking  the  law. 
My  dear  fellow,  I  go  mad  when  I  think  of  the  Irish 
question,  and  so  perhaps  I  had  better  stop  at  once. 

We  are  enjoying  ourselves  greatly  here.  1  was  tired 
by  the  legal  year,  but  now  that  the  summer  has  returned, 
I  feel  young  and  fresh  again.  I  have  had  to  make  a 
speech,  but  only  about  music,  which,  as  it  may  perhaps 
amuse  A as  well  as  you,  I  send  by  this  post. 

This  is  a  poor  letter,  but  it  has  been  written  in  the 
midst  of  constant  interruption.  My  love  to  those  round 
you.  Lady  Coleridge  desires  to  be  most  kindly  remem- 
bered.    I  am  delighted  you  had  that  morning  with  her. 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

May  Place,  Haverford, 
December  19,  1889. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

Your  last  letter  was  of  September  2nd.  Your 
mention  of  your  paper  on  Arnold  leads  me  to  say  that 
the  judgment  here  was  that  nothing  more  appropriate 
or  more  felicitous  was  said  by  any  one  :  it  was  reprinted, 
and  so  has  had  wide  circulation.     I  am  sure  it  is  most 
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acceptable  to  Arnold's  friends  in  America.  And  now 
Browning  is  gone,  another  true  poet  of  our  age  and 
of  the  number  of  your  friends.  Whittier  and  Lowell 
remain  on  this  side  the  water — one  80,  the  other  70. 
We  all  become  solitary  as  we  grow  old!  Now,  as  I 
write,  my  mind  is  filled  with  the  thought  of  an  eminent 
American,  buried  only  two  days  ago,  who  would  have 
interested  you  extremely — Franklin  Gowen.  One  of 
the  few  leading  men  of  Philadelphia  whom  you  did  not 
see.  He  was  an  unrivalled  advocate.  Twenty  years 
ago,  being  counsel  for  a  great  Railway  Company,  he  was 
persuaded  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  the  Company, 
thus  giving  up  for  a  time  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
But  the  Company  was  confronted,  in  its  coal  mining 
district,  by  a  murderous  organization  which  almost 
paralyzed  its  operations.  Mr.  Gowen,  for  almost  a  year, 
contended  single-handed  with  these  assassins,  bringing 
all  his  acuteness  as  a  lawyer  into  play.  His  one  agent 
was  a  detective,  who,  like  Le  Caron,  became  a  member 
of  the  murderous  gang.  This  man's  life  was  every 
moment  in  peril,  and  so  was  Mr.  Gowen's.  The  civili- 
zation of  Pennsylvania  was  threatened,  for  courts  and 
juries  had  been  corrupted  :  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  was 
controlled  by  the  secret  society  ;  politicians  did  their 
bidding,  and  there  were  doubts  even  in  regard  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State.  At  last  Mr.  Gowen's  plans  were 
matured,  and  the  evidence  of  the  detective  was  so  given 
as  to  compel  conviction.  Twenty-two  men  were  hanged, 
and  many  more  were  sentenced  to  twelve  or  fifteen  years' 
imprisonment ;  and  instantly  order  was  restored,  and 
life  and  property  were  safe.  Every  one  felt  that  it  was 
to  Mr.  Gowen  we  owed  this  deliverance — to  his  courage, 
his  ability  and  his  sense  of  duty.  Years  went  on,  and 
this  eminent  man,  though  himself  the  soul  of  honour, 
was  found  to  be  over-sanguine  as  a  Railway  President. 
The  Company  had  its  vicissitudes,  and  he  ceased  to 
control  it.  But  an  immense  mental  strain  had  been  upon 
him  for  years,   and  although  his  friends  thought  him 
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serene  and  self-possessed,  something  had  given  way. 
He  was  at  ease  in  his  worldly  fortune,  and  had  returned 
to  the  practice  of  law.  I  had  come  to  know  Mr.  Gowen 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  felt  great  regard  for 
him.  While  he  was  pursuing  the  Irish  assassins,  of 
whom  I  have  spoken,  his  life  was  constantly  threatened 
by  their  friends. 

The  other  matter  which  is  in  my  mind  now  as  I  write 
is  the  verdict  in  the  Cronin  case  in  Chicago.  There  is 
something  awful  in  the  fact  of  the  conviction  of  four 
men  as  the  murderers,  and  the  acquittal  of  Beggs,  the 
man  of  education,  who  selected  the  men  for  the  deed. 
It  is  much  as  if  a  Dublin  Jury  had  acquitted  James  Carey 
while  convicting  the  actual  murderers  of  Phoenix  Park. 
Beggs  is  an  Irish  politician,  and  back  of  him  is  Alexander 
Sullivan.  Cronin  had  no  enemy  but  Sullivan.  Beggs, 
and  the  degraded  creatures  who  did  his  bidding,  were 
but  fulfilling  the  wish  of  Alexander  Sullivan  :  he,  I  may 
mention,  was,  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  head  of  the  Irish 
organization  in  this  country.  Patrick  Egan  is  the 
friend  of  Sullivan.  When  Egan,  who  was  selected  by 
Blaine  for  the  mission  to  Chili,  went,  before  departing 
for  his  mission,  to  call  on  the  President,  he  took  with 
him  John  Finerty,  the  leading  advocate  in  America  of 
the  dynamite  policy.  When  1  think  of  the  Dr.  Gallagher 
whom  you  sentenced,  whom  Sullivan  and  his  associates 
sent  out  to  England,  can  you  wonder  at  my  feeling  of 
humihation.?  This  is  the  feeling  of  practically  all  the 
Americans  you  met,  in  regard  to  the  action  of  politicians 
here  in  abetting  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Ireland. 
Henry  George,  whom  I  had  companionship  with  on  my 
late  return  voyage,  and  whose  sympathies  are  in  part 
with  the  Irish  leaders,  expressed  to  me  the  opinion  that 
the  Cronin  murder  would  greatly  lessen  the  American 
contributions  in  aid  of  the  Irish  Movement. 

There  is  little  to  speak  of  as  to  the  action  of  our 
Government  at  Washington.  We  are  in  the  hands  of 
very  commonplace  men.     What  a  contrast  our  peace  and 
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the  quiet  over  the  whole  Continent  to  the  uneasiness  of 
Europe ! 

My  letter  is  of  little  worth,  but  it  must  go.     What  a 

magnificent  present  of  books  you  made  to  C and 

his  wife — the  perfection  of  modern  Art! 
Very  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

May  Place,  February  23,  1890. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

It  is  not  my  turn  to  write,  but  I  have  the 
feeling  that  my  last  letter  was  of  little  worth.   .   .   . 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Jacob 
Astor  reminds  me  of  the  favourable  judgment  you 
formed  of  him  when  you  saw  him  in  New  York.  He 
leaves  an  immense  estate.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
Astor  money  gave  Bunsen,  in  a  way,  to  the  world.  The 
first  John  Jacob  Astor  selected  the  then  young  Bunsen 
as  the  tutor  and  travelling  companion  of  his  son — the 
late  W.  B.  Astor — in  Europe.  The  money  payment  for 
this  service  gave  Bunsen  his  first  start  in  the  world. 
The  Astors  and  the  Vanderbilts  seem  only  to  increase 
their  wealth  from  generation  to  generation,  contrary  to 
the  American  rule. 

I  have  thought  of  you  lately  in  reading  the  Life  of 
Lord  John  Russell.  I  remember  your  expressing  sur- 
prise that  the  Whigs  should  so  long  have  accepted  as 
their  leader  a  man  of  Lord  John's  moderate  capacity. 
Mr.  Walpole  has,  however,  made  it  clear  that  Lord  John 
wished  nothing  but  the  public  good,  and  that  this  single- 
ness of  mind  was  a  source  of  strength.  I  find  myself 
thinking  much  more  highly  of  him  than  I  did.  I  am 
sorry  Mr  Walpole  omits  to  mention  Lord  John's  speech 
at  a  breakfast  given  to  our  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in 
London  after  our  war.     In  this  speech  he  admitted  he 
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had  done  wrong,  during  our  struggle,  and  especially  in 
the  way  he  had  received,  as  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Adams'  announcement  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  This  confession,  or  acknowledgment, 
was  received  in  this  country  with  lively  satisfaction.  I 
remember  Mr.  Sumner's  saying  to  me,  when  there  was 
most  apprehension  here  in  regard  to  the  action  of 
England — "Lord  John  loves  liberty." 

There  are  two  striking  letters  in  the  second  volume — 
one  from  Palmerston,  a  model  of  an  angry  letter  (page 
133),  the  other  from  Disraeli  congratulating  Lord  John 
upon  his  becoming  Earl  Russell,  expressing  his  own 
regret  at  losing  him  from  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
tells  him  the  House  will  lose  one  of  its  most  illustrious 
ornaments,  adding,  "I  shall  lose  an  opponent  whom  it 
was  permitted  to  respect  and  regard,  and  with  whom 
it  was  a  distinction  to  contend."  (This  letter  is  on 
page  337.)  The  letter  of  Lord  John's  to  the  Bishops, 
who  in  1848  protested  against  the  appointment  of 
Hampden,  seems  to  me,  as  I  read  it  now,  vigorous  and 
clear.  I  thought  ill  enough  of  it,  and  of  Lord  John's 
whole  course,  at  that  time  of  high  excitement.  Lord 
John's  opposition  to  the  Geneva  Arbitration  was  a 
mistake :  that  settlement  was  infinitely  creditable  to 
Gladstone. 

I  see  that  you  know  Mr.  Walpole,  for  he  refers  to 
you  in  a  note  :  his  book  seems  to  me  admirable  as  a 
biography. 

There  seems  little  to  say  as  to  our  public  matters : 
there  is  the  same  quiet  as  of  old.  Curious  is  the  con- 
trast between  your  political  struggles  and  ours :  yours 
are  of  absorbing  interest,  ours  of  little  concern  to  us. 
The  papers  of  Gladstone  and  of  Blaine,  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  December,  on  Free  Trade,  were 
read  eagerly.  The  number  passed  through  fourteen 
editions. 

I  have  just  read  Mallock's  account  of  his  visit  to 
Cyprus,  "The  Enchanted  Island."     The  book  reminds 
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me  oi  Eothen.  The  writer  has  found  his  true  vocation  : 
his  descriptions  are  exquisite.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
reality  he  does  not  tell  of,  but  the  pictures  he  draws 
are  fiill  of  tender  colour,  and  there  is  the  splendour  of 
the  East  over  all. 

The  great  writers  seem  all  gone  or  going.  I  fear 
Lowell  is  not  well :  he  was  to  have  lectured  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  he  has  written  cancelling  all  engagements. 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Amstel  Hotel,  Amsterdam, 

Easter  Monday,  1890. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

Your  last  letter,  which  after  all  I  have  left 
behind  in  England,  reminded  me  too  well  that  I  owed 
you  a  letter.  I  ought  to  have  found  time  to  write  to 
one  of  the  oldest  and  dearest  friends  whom  advancing 
years  have  left  me.  The  last  year  has  been  unusually 
destructive  to  men  whom  I  have  known  from  youth, 
and  who  were,  and  indeed  still  are,  a  part  of  my  very 
life.  I  forget  if  you  knew  Canon  Butler  of  Winchester. 
He  was  one  of  a  set  of  men  who  lived  much  together 
at  Oxford,  of  whom  there  are  now  but  two  or  three  left 
besides  myself.  I  think  all  who  knew  him  would  agree 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  characters  they 
ever  met.  Scholar,  linguist,  artist  ;  capital  at  all  athletic 
sports,  he  did  everything,  and  everything  well,  and  yet 
was  the  simplest,  humblest,  and  most  generous  of  men 
and  most  affectionate  and  loyal  of  friends. 

Cumin,  too,  is  gone,  an  old  Balliol  friend,  who  never 
(I  don't  know  why)  had  quite  his  deserts  in  this  world, 
though  he  rose  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, and  was  much  honoured  by  dear  old  W.  E. 
Forster,  and  by  Mundella,  who  was  Forster's  successor 
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at  the  Council  Office.  Lord  Blachford,  my  brother-in- 
law,  John  F.  Mackarness  (Bishop  of  Oxford),  and  one 
or  two  more  are  also  gone,  so  that  I  shall  really  soon 
be  like  the  last  leaf  in  Christabel  (not  exactly  in  its 
motions),  the  last  of  its  class  on  the  topmost  twig  that 
looks  up  to  the  sky. 

I  don't  know  how  you  find  it,  but  the  friends  made 
in  middle  life,  and  in  old  age,  have  their  own  lives 
behind  them,  and  their  own  associations  round  them, 
and  do  not  admit  us  to  that  close  communion  which 
even  in  natures  not  quite  "hob-nob,"  as  Wordsworth 
says,  is  the  result  of  the  friendships  of  boys  and  young 
men.  However,  much  remains,  and  amongst  the  things 
that  are  left  is  the  pleasure  of  taking  my  wife  through 
this  country,  which  neither  of  us  has  seen,  and  which 
is  to  me  profoundly  interesting.  What  a  history  it  is, 
and  what  a  grand  people!  Their  only  grave  stain  is 
their  cruelty ;  and  one  would  have  thought  that  they 
had  suffered  enough  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Austrians  to  make  them,  like  Dido,  tender  to  the 
miseries  of  others.  But  what  grand  architecture  ;  what 
magnificent  conquests  over  rebellious  nature;  what 
glories  of  art! — I  admit,  to  me,  quite  unimagined — 
surround  one  everywhere! 

I  remember  saying  to  your  people,  who  took  it,  as 
they  took  everything,  most  kindly  and  genially,  that  if 
I  were  a  citizen  of  a  country  with  a  great  history,  I 
should  prefer  to  insist  on  its  smallness,  like  Holland, 
rather  than  on  its  huge  size  :  for  God  gave  America  its 
size  with  no  aid  from  the  Americans,  whereas  the  Dutch 
actually  made  their  country,  speaking  broadly,  to  begin 
with,  and  then,  standing  on  mud  flats  which  they  had 
conquered  from  the  sea,  they  affected  the  whole  world's 
history,  in  arts  and  in  letters,  in  arms  and  freedom. 
Do  you  know  Holland.'*  if  not,  it  is  a  country  to  see 
before  you  die. 

The  Rembrandts  here  are  really  gorgeous.  I  under- 
stand now  the  idolatry  of  great  artists  for  him.     I  think 
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Boxall  would  have  put  him  at  the  head  of  Art,  except 
Michael  Angelo,  and  though  it  is  foolish  to  say  of  any- 
thing that  it  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  yet  as  I  stood, 
and  sat,  and  drank  in  the  glories  of  the  "Night  Watch" 
here  yesterday,  I  felt  if  there  were  a  finer  picture  I  had 
never  seen  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Paul  Potter's  "  Bull" 
at  the  Hague  is  a  gross  imposture — at  least  to  my 
thinking.  To  call  it,  as  they  did  when  it  was  at  Paris 
in  1854,  the  fourth  picture  in  the  world  (I  forget  the 
first  three)  seems  to  me  simply  silly.   .   .   . 

By  the  way,  I  sent  my  papers  on  Matt  to  Phelps, 
and  he  tells  me  he  never  received  them,  because,  in  order 
to  protect  American  literature  and  to  give  your  pirates 
a  monopoly,  your  Government  stops  English  books  or 
pamphlets  at  the  Custom  House,  and  will  only  forward 
them  on  a  duty  being  paid,  which  no  prudent  American 
will  pay.  Can  this  really  be  so,  or  is  there  not  some 
misapprehension  about  it  ?  I  know  that  you  protect 
American  y^ri  by  charging  seventy-five  per  cent,  at^ 
valorem  (and  you  give  the  value)  on  all  European  pic- 
tures, statues,  painted  glass,  etc.;  and  I  rather  think 
there  is  a  single  sentence  somewhere  in  John  Stuart 
Mill  by  aid  of  which  you  vindicate  this,  which  seems 
to  me  worthier  of  your  Red  Indian  predecessors  than 
of  the  great  Republic — but  if  Phelps  is  right,  it  is  really 
a  caricature  of  protection  that  I  can't  send  a  friend  a 
copy  of  an  English  periodical  without  his  having  to 
pav  such  a  duty  (which  I  can't  pay  here,  remember)  as 
to  make  it  not  worth  sending !  !  Well,  if  you  forbid 
piracy,  there  would  be  something  to  be  said — but  if  you 
did  I  suspect  the  Americans  would  soon  discover  that 
they  had  outgrown  the  stage  at  which  protection  may 
(per  John  S.  Mill)  be  defensible! 

Good-bye.     We  are  just  going  to  Haarlem  to  see 
Franz  Hals  and  the  hyacinths,  and  to  hear  the  organ.  .  .  . 
Your  very  affectionate 

Coleridge. 

u 
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From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

May  Place,  April  15,  1890. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

...  I  think  it  probable  I  shall  be  in  England 
again  this  summer.  For  these  many  years  past  I  have 
supposed  that  each  crossing  of  the  ocean  would  be  my 
last.  Yet  I  always  gain  in  health,  so  I  may  as  well  keep 
on  while  my  strength  lasts.  Each  visit  that  I  have  made 
has  had  some  delightful  experience  or  other. 

We  have  the  pleasant  tidings  to-day  of  the  winning 
of  a  scholarship  at  Brasenose  College  by  the  eldest  son 
of  my  widowed  sister,  Mrs.  James  Macdonell. 

With  my  kindest  remembrances  to  Lady  Coleridge. 
Ever  yours  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 

.  From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

Lake  Minnewaska,  N.Y., 

August  7,  1890. 

I  am  writing  from  a  lovely  region  of  which  I 
have  told  you  before — from  the  rocky  banks  of  a  small 
lake  "uplifted  high  among  the  mountains."  To  the 
north  I  see  the  Catskill  Mountains,  to  the  east  the 
Berkshire  hills  of  Massachusetts.  The  valley  of  the 
Hudson  is  below,  some  seven  miles  distant.  We  are 
1800  feet  above  the  sea  in  a  divine  air.  The  hotel  is 
large,  and  there  is  every  comfort,  including  a  good 
library,  and  the  foreign  journals.  The  owner  of  the  hotel 
— the  host  really — owns  all  the  region  around,  much  of 
it  as  wild  as  the  Tyrol.  You  may  walk  for  hours  in 
forest,  and  among  rocks  and  along  the  edge  of  precipices, 
and  see  only  nature.  The  refreshment  after  the  great 
heat  we  have  had  of  late  in  Philadelphia  is  great. 

I  will  send  you,  when  I  get  home,  a  book  which  I 
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think  will  interest  you,  because  of  the  true  sympathy, 
as  I  may  call  it,  you  have  always  felt  with  the  Americans 
— Carl  Schurz's  Life  of  Henry  Clay.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  country  from  about  the  ending  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  Secession. 
I  thought  I  knew  all  about  the  period,  but  I  was 
astonished  at  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  narrative  given 
by  this  clever  German.  The  book  is  important  as 
showing  the  perils  which  beset  popular  government  in 
these  days.  The  great  plunge  downward  which  the 
country  took  sixty  years  ago,  when  General  Jackson 
succeeded  John  Quincy  Adams,  is  told  of  very  clearly. 
Then  the  reign  of  the  wire-puller  began.  In  all  our 
great  cities  this  vulgar  rule  is  supreme.  But  in  Pennsyl- 
vania we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  man  ruling  the  whole 
State  who  is  known  to  have  abstracted  great  sums  from 
the  State  Treasury  for  his  own  ends.  In  the  first  instance 
his  political  associates  made  up  the  amount  he  had 
appropriated  and  lost,  but  they  did  not  disturb  his  rule. 
Our  friend  Mr.  Godkin  is  doing  his  best  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  wrong-doing  of  this  particular  "  boss," 
and  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Societies  in  our  leading 
cities  are  continuing  what  often  seem  their  hopeless 
struggles.  Surely  England  ought  to  take  warning  from 
what  is  passing  here.  No  doubt  Mr.  Schnadhorst  is 
highly  respectable,  but  what  security  is  there  that  a 
future  caucus  leader  may  not  use  the  party  machinery 
for  ignoble  ends.  We  cannot  wrest  power  in  Pennsyl- 
vania from  the  leader  Quay,  because  he  has  absolute 
control  of  the  machinery  by  which  all  nominations  are 
made. 

I  received  just  as  I  was  leaving  home  your  Birming- 
ham address.  Alas!  in  the  confusion  of  getting  off  I 
left  it  behind.  I  had  hoped  to  read  it  quietly  here.  I 
know  of  it  from  Smalley's  reference  to  it  in  his  letter 
to  the  New  York  Tribune — a  not  unkindly  reference, 
though,  as  a  newspaper  writer,  he  took  some  exception 
to  your  remarks  about  the  Press. 
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And  now  I  must  make  an  end.     I  am  sorry  indeed 
not  to  see  you  and  Lady  Coleridge  this  year.     My  love 
to  her!  an  old  man's  love. 
Ever,  my  dear  Coleridge, 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

May  Place,  October  31,  1890. 

You  will  have   heard   from  A of   my  joinmg 

her  in  South  Wales.  I  was  but  two  weeks  and  a  half 
in  England.  Both  my  voyages  were  reasonably  pleasant, 
and  both  added  to  my  stock  of  friends.  A  Canadian 
Judge  I  fell  in  with,  Mr.  Justice  Bain  of  Winnipeg,  a 
man  who  had  travelled  much  and  read  widely.  I  have 
rarely  been  so  much  drawn  to  a  man  upon  short  acquaint- 
ance. He  told  me  that  after  service  for  fifteen  years 
he  could  retire  on  a  pension  of  two-thirds  the  amount 
of  his  salary.  I  mentioned  this  the  other  day  to  one 
of  our  excellent  city  Judges — a  colleague  of  Judge 
Hare,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  sorry  to  aggravate 
him.  His  reply  was  that  he  was  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year  of  service  and  that  he  could  not  afford  to  retire. 
It  is  sometimes  said,  however,  that  the  very  moderate 
pay  of  our  Judges  gives  us  the  good  men  we  have. 
Were  the  salaries  twice  as  great,  political  leaders  and 
wire-pullers  would  treat  the  judgeships  as  part  of  their 
spoil.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  clerkship  of  one  of 
our  courts  is  an  office  of  three  times  the  emolument  of 
a  judgeship  :  this,  of  course,  held  by  a  wily  and  un- 
scrupulous politician.  I  was  greatly  struck  in  my 
Canadian  Judge,  with  his  serenity  of  mind,  and  a  general 
tone  which  assured  me  that  duty  would  be  to  him  "an 
unerring  light."  I  seemed  to  see  in  him  something  of 
the  spirit  in  which  Henry  Taylor  served  his  country. 

Enough  of  all  this.     The  death  of  Cardinal  Newman 
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was  a  cable  announcement  just  before  I  left  America : 
the  funeral  was  while  I  was  at  sea.  I  read  eagerly,  when 
I  landed,  all  that  was  said  of  the  remarkable  life  that 
had  closed.  I  have  since  read  almost  everything  of 
importance  that  has  appeared,  amounting  almost  to  a 
literature.  The  most  entertaining  article  was  that  of 
Thomas  Mozley  in  the  Times — one  that  most  satisfied 
my  curiosity.  But  I  have  only  lately  read  two  articles 
in  the  September  and  October  numbers  of  the  Expositor 
which  are  of  curious  interest.  The  writer  is  Arthur 
Hutton,  one  who  was  for  seven  years  a  resident  at  the 
Oratory,  Birmingham.  You  are  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  papers  as  of  the  few  admitted  to  intimacy.  The 
writer  has  ceased  to  be  Catholic,  but  he  retains  in  a 
measure  his  devotion  to  Newman.  On  the  whole,  what 
he  writes  leaves  a  somewhat  unfavourable  impression. 
I  do  not  know  who  he  is.  He  writes  well.  A  curious 
fact  he  mentions  ;  when  he  was  presented  to  Pio  Nono 
the  introducer  stated  that  he  was  commended  to  his 
Holiness  by  Father  Newman.  "Padre  Newman! 
Bah!"  was  the  reply  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

I  have  gone  back  to  the  reading  of  Newman's  Sermons 
with  something  of  my  first  fervour  of  feeling.  And  I 
have  read  again  the  glowing  passages  in  the  volume 
on  University  Education  which  you  gave  me  twenty 
years  ago.  I  think  his  earlier  volumes  of  sermons  are 
the  best,  and  that  the  volume  he  published  last,  on 
"  Subjects  of  the  Day,"  is  the  least  impressive.  One 
cannot  see  the  gain  to  the  world  of  his  going  over  to 
Rome.  The  good  he  did  in  the  Church  of  England 
no  one  can  question.  In  the  Church  of  Rome  his  good 
influence  is  not  so  manifest. 

I  have  been  reading  over  again  the  Letters  of  Pro- 
fessor J.  B.  Mozley  since  seeing  the  announcement  that 
the  same  compiler  is  to  give  to  the  world  Newman's 
Letters  up  to  1845.  '^^^  Letters  of  Professor  Mozley 
breathe  of  Newman,  but  the  interest  of  them  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  bring  you   into  intercourse   with  a 
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keenly  intellectual  family,  and  a  family  of  very  real 
religious  feeling,  but  all  of  them  reserved  in  the  expres- 
sion of  such  feeling.  It  always  impressed  me  painfully, 
however,  that  Francis  Newman  and  his  brother,  the 
Cardinal,  were  not  on  speaking  terms  in  the  latter  years 
of  their  lives — I  have  read  that  they  passed  each  other 
on  the  street  without  a  look  of  recognition  from  either. 
I  remember  speaking  to  you  once  before  of  Professor 
Mozley's  Letters,  and  I  think  you  did  not  agree  with 
me  in  my  estimate  of  the  book.  I  wish  you  would  look 
at  it  again :  there  is  a  reference,  I  think,  to  you  in  it 
which  amused  me  ;  it  is  on  page  195.  Keble  is  quoted 
as  saying  one  of  the  Guardia;^  reviewers  had  been  abus- 
ing King  Charles  the  First,  he  adds,  "he  had  need  to 
be  a  very  good  man,  that  reviewer."  This  is  of  the 
date  May  11,  1848. 

Very  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

The  Palace,  Peterborough, 
November  23,  1890. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  am  spending  the  Sunday  with  my  old  friend 
the  Bishop,  under  the  shadow  of  his  magnificent 
Cathedral.  You  know  the  Bishop,  of  course,  by  repu- 
tation. Now  that  Liddon  has  been  taken  from  us,  he 
is,  I  suppose,  our  greatest  preacher.  I  have  never  heard 
him :  but  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  is  without  a  rival 
as  an  orator.  Quite  independently  of  this,  however,  I 
have  known  him  a  great  many  years,  and  have  always 
admired  his  perfect  integrity  of  thought  and  expression 
— a  very  rare  thing  in  a  bishop.  He  lives  in  a  beautiful 
old  house,  in  the  midst  of  ruins  of  refectory,  chapel, 
dormitory,  cloisters,  sanatorium  and  all  the  thousand 
additions  to  a  vast  Benedictine  Monastery — as  Peter- 
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borough  was  before  it  was  a  Bishopric.  You  are  sure 
to  know  the  Cathedral,  and  if  you  know  it  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  the  west  front 
unique  in  its  grand  and  majestic  simplicity.  It  is  a 
sort  of  Michael-Angelesque  Gothic  which  I  do  not  know 
any  other  example  of. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  to  know  what 
is  your  view  of  the  Republican  defeat.  I  suppose  too 
many  people  are  directly  interested  in  Protection,  and 
too  many  people  are  politically  interested  in  keeping 
the  Protection  vote  to  make  it  the  least  likely  that  you 
will  come  to  Free  Trade  as  yet.  And  sensible  men  seem 
to  lose  their  common-sense  in  talking  about  it.  A 
couple  of  sentences  in  John  Stuart  Mill  have  been  made 
the  substratum  for  a  pile  of  fallacies  and  for  attempts 
to  prove  that  two  and  two  do  not  make  four,  and  that 
the  natural  laws  of  economics  are  suspended  in  the  case  of 
this  or  that  country.  I  really  do  not  know  anything  in 
my  whole  life  which  politically  shocked  me  more  than  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  calling  Fair  Trade  "  a  pious  opinion." 
He  was  a  Free  Trader  to  the  backbone — he  knew  Fair 
Trade  was  a  gross  delusion  :  and  yet  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  say  so,  because  it  might  have  cost  him  the 

vote  of  H C and  others  of  the  "blatherum 

skate"  order  of  mind. 

We  have  been  living  in  a  week  or  fortnight  of 
collapses.  Baring  Brothers  I  thought  like  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar,  and  yet  as  a  commercial  power  they  are  gone. 
I  don't  believe  a  bit  in  their  resurrection  as  a  united 
company.  Mere  traders  and  merchants  may  recover, 
and  do,  as  a  company,  but  you  can't  give  a  company 
brains  to  discern  what  schemes  of  finance  are  good  and 
which  are  bad,  and  it  is  want  of  brains  that  has  brought 
down  Baring  Brothers. 

But  much  worse  than  this,  to  my  mind,  is  the  collapse  of 
Parnell.  ...  If  he  goes  we  lose  a  man  of  great  force, 
decision  and  insight,  with  the  instincts  of  a  statesman 
and  the  power  and  tact  of  a  leader  ;  and  this  is  no  slight 
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calamity.  If  he  stays  he  alienates  the  great  body  of 
the  English  Liberal  voters,  and  throws  back  the  Irish 
question  for  a  generation.  To  me,  and  those  who  think 
with  me,  it  is  very,  very  sad.  I  don't  know  what  will 
come  of  it — mischief  anyway.  What  an  age  of  personal 
influence  it  is!  And  how  single  men  affect  a  whole 
country ! 

Have  you  seen  Stafford  Northcote's  Life  }  It  is  ill 
done.  Perhaps  it  was  too  soon  to  be  done  at  all,  but 
I  am  sorry  my  dear  old  friend  should  be  the  subject  of 
a  distinct  failure.  But  we  have  been  saved  from  Froude, 
who  was  spoken  of  for  it,  and  who  would  have  been 
worse. 

Come  over   this  year  if  you  can.     We  are  getting 
old.     They  have  paid  me  the  compliment  of  electing 
me  Treasurer  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  I  should  much 
like  to  give  you  a  dinner  in  our  great  hall. 
Yours  most  affectionately, 

Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

May  Place,  March  8,  1891. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

I  send  to  Lady  Coleridge  rather  than  to  you 
a  picture  I  had  taken  the  other  day.  I  had  occasion 
to  call  at  the  photographer's,  and  while  there  was  talked 
into  sitting.  The  result  seemed  to  me  s^ood,  and  I 
think  the  picture  speaks  well  for  the  present  state  of 
American  art.  You  do  not  affect  photography,  so  I 
have  only  to  hope  Lady  Coleridge  will  not  reject  my 
small  offering. 

My  mind  has  been  running  on  Oxford  of  late  from 
reading  the  Newman  Letters.  The  book  has  not  the 
interest  for  me  I  had  anticipated  :  few  of  the  letters  are 
striking  in  thought  or  expression.  Surely  the  Sermons 
were   Newman's   best   work,   and   the   earlier   volumes 
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showed  the  more  piercing  insight.  How  many  souls 
were  reached  by  these  sermons !  What  multitudes  were 
led  by  them  to  righteous  living!  What  a  power  and 
influence  Newman  would  have  been  in  the  English 
Church  had  he  remained  in  its  fold!  I  cannot  think 
the  last  half  of  his  life  was  of  as  h'lp-h.  achievement  as 
the  first.  An  immense  fame  came  to  him  at  the  end, 
but  it  was  chiefly  from  those  who  paid  homage  to  his 
intellectual  greatness. 

We  have  a  preacher  here  in  America  who  has  almost 
the  following  of  Newman — Phillips  Brooks.  You  did 
not,  I  think,  meet  him  or  hear  him.  He  has  been  often 
in  England,  and  has  preached  at  Westminster  Abbey 
and  elsewhere.  It  just  occurs  to  me  that  I  gave  him  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  your  father  some  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Sir  John  acknowledged  to  me,  with  great 
kindness,  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  and  expressed  much 
regret  that  by  some  chance  he  had  missed  seeing  Mr. 
Brooks.  He  is  unhurt  by  his  great  popularity.  He 
has  done,  I  should  say,  incalculable  good  in  the  now 
thirty  years  in  which  he  has  been  listened  to  by  eager 
multitudes.  He  is  of  great  refinement — as  true  a  pro- 
duct of  Harvard  as  Newman  was  of  Oxford.  It  has 
always  been  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  he  failed  to 
see  Sir  John.  I  should  say  his  influence  for  good  has 
been  as  great  as  that  of  Liddon. 

Bishop  Potter  of  New  York  is  a  preacher  of  high 
mark.  Bishop  Coxe  of  Western  New  York  you  will 
remember  from  your  meeting  him  at  Mr.  Welsh's.  He 
has  written  an  article  lately — published  in  the  Forum  : 
"Do  we  hate  England.^"  It  is  an  appeal  to  men  in 
America  and  in  England  to  draw  near  to  each  other. 
He  refers,  in  passing,  to  the  English  misunderstanding 
of  us  in  the  time  of  our  war,  and  asks  whether  we,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Irish  vote,  are  not  listening  to  denuncia- 
tions of  England.  He  refers  to  the  great  future  which 
seems  to  open  to  the  English  race  in  the  growth  of 
Australia.     He    speaks   of    "the   worth   to    us   of    an 
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alliance  with  such  a  universal  Empire  "  :  and,  again,  of 
the  "madness  of  forfeiting  our  share  in  this  incompar- 
able inheritance  by  making  ourselves  aliens,  as  if  we 
were  bastards  and  not  sons." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  keen  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Convention  now,  I  believe,  sitting  at  Sydney, 
aiming  to  bring  about  an  Australian  Confederation. 
What  a  glory  it  is  for  England  that  she  has  founded 
this  great  empire  on  the  other  side  of  the  is^lobe — that 
she  has  given  law  and  order  and  wise  government  to 
the  near  300  millions  of  India  !  In  Egypt,  too,  the 
rule  of  England  proves  a  blessing.  This  last  measure — 
the  appointment  of  Sir  John  Scott  to  the  control  of  the 
whole  legal  administration — will  be  of  far-reaching 
good.  I  know  something  of  him  ;  his  wife  is  a  woman 
of  clear  and  vigorous  mind — a  daughter  of  Recorder 
Hill. 

It  is  curious  that  I,  an  American  of  two  hundred 
years,  should  have  my  mind  fuller  of  English  matters 
than  of  our  own  in  writing  to  you.  I  may  consider 
myself  an  example  of  the  real  unity  there  is  among 
English-speaking  people.  My  ancestor  came  to 
America  as  a  part  of  the  Penn  Colony,  and  on  my 
mother's  side  I  am  descended  from  an  emigrant  of  older 
date,  Tristram  Coffin  of  Devonshire.  Kingsley  said  in 
Westward  Ho  !  the  Coffins  had  been  in  Devonshire  ever 
since  the  Flood,  in  fact,  "had  returned  after  the  temporary 
displacement."  To  speak  further  of  England,  I  rejoiced 
greatly  at  the  announcement  of  Canon  Creighton  as  the 
new  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  He  was  here  with  us  at 
Haverford  four  years  ago,  after  representing  the  L^ni- 
versity  of  Cambridge  at  the  celebration  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Harvard.  He  delivered  an  address,  as  you  did,  at 
Haverford  College,  far  the  best  that  has  been  delivered 
here  since  yours.  We  were  greatly  interested  in  him 
and  in  Mrs.  Creighton.  I  felt  sure  he  would  be  made 
Bishop,   but   I   did  not  expect   his   elevation   so   soon. 
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Tour  Bishop  of  Peterborough  has  a  worthy  successor. 
I  heard  a  sermon  from  Dean  Perowne  at  Peterborough 
just  after  my  being  with  you  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  :  he, 
too,  I  am  glad  to  think,  will  be  of  weight  as  a  Bishop. 

I  have  been  looking  a  little  into  Alexander  Knox  of 
late — I  mean  looking  once  more.  His  writings  brought 
me  into  the  Church  from  Quakerism.  What  a  noble 
Christian  soul  was  his!  What  a  scholarly  mind!  and 
how  devout  a  spirit !  The  Oxford  writers  owed  more 
to  him  than  they  acknowledged,  and  to  whatever  extent 
they  went  beyond  him  they  went  wrong.  It  is  good 
to  think  of  an  Irishman  of  such  distinction,  of  so  saintly 
a  life.  I  remember  once  talking  to  your  father  about 
him,  and  finding,  to  my  delight,  that  he  felt  as  I  did 
about  that  good  man. 

We  have  an  International  Copyright  law  here  at  last, 
such  as  it  is.  A  friend  of  mine,  well  known  as  an 
historian,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea,  an  author  of  distinction, 
wrote  the  bill.  He  told  me  he  went  to  bed  about  mid- 
night of  March  4th,  thinking  the  bill  was  lost :  his 
morning  newspaper  informed  him  it  had  passed  in  the 
small  hours.  The  protection  clause — the  requiring  that 
types  should  be  set  up  here — got  it  through  Congress. 
It  is  the  only  bill  that  could  be  passed.  Under  it  an 
English  author,  whose  fame  is  established,  can  secure 
great  returns  in  this  country.  I  may  mention  that  I 
have  a  letter  to-day  from  Canon  Creighton,  in  which  he 
says:  "I  am  glad  to  hear  of  Mr.  Lea's  welfare  .  .  . 
his  knowledo^e  is  amazino^  both  in  its  extent  and  in  its 
soundness.  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  him." 
Always  affectionately  yours, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 
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From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Heath's  Court,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon, 
Easter  Monday,  1891. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

Your  letter  is  delightful,  but  it  will  be  very 
bad  luck  if  we  cannot  manage  to  get  you  all  down  here 
before  you  go  back  again  to  that  most  charming  home, 
which  I  never  think  of  without  pleasure  and  gratitude, 
and  an  earnest  wish  that  it  might  be  given  me  once 
more  to  pass  a  few  days  under  its  hospitable  shelter.  .  .  . 
Since  November  I  have  had  two  Circuits  and  two 
vacations,  and  I  think  have  hardly  been  more  than  a 
month  or  five  weeks  in  London.  I  have  not  regretted 
it,  as  I  had  a  sharp  attack  of  illness,  and  I  was  glad  to 
escape  from  the  miserable  gloom  and  cold  of  London. 
Phelps  used  to  say  quite  seriously  that  he  liked  London 
even  in  its  fogs,  but  I  think  he  was  peculiar  in  his  taste, 
and  he  never  had  such  a  winter  to  encounter  as  the  last 
one. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  do  more  than  glance  at 
Newman's  Letters,  as  I  have  been  cutting  the  book  open 
these  last  two  days.  Yet  I  have  seen  enough  to  make 
me  not  wonder  at,  nor  differ  from  your  judgment. 
Newman  is  not  a  fine  writer,  for  the  sake  of  fine  writing. 
Nowhere  is  there  the  study  of  Horace  Walpole,  or  Gray, 
or  even  Cowper.  He  says  himself  that  he  never  con- 
sciously wrote  with  any  efibrt,  except  to  be  clear :  but 
as  his  poems  show,  to  my  thinking,  very  great  poetical 
power  and  high  imagination,  so  his  style  seems  to  me 
by  far  the  finest  modern  English  style  we  have.  His 
Character  of  a  Gentleman^  his  Sermons^  his  Callista,  too, 
seem  to  me  full  of  the  noblest  thoughts  and  the  most 
soul-piercing  words.  Of  course,  here  and  there  (Stanley 
used  to  prefer  Frederick  Robertson  to  him  and  say  he 
was  a  great  man!!)  you  meet  with  men  utterly  deaf 
to  his  music,  and  blind  to  his  greatness.     For  my  part 
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I  should  as  soon  think  of  comparing  Robertson  and 
Phillips  Brooks  with  him  as  of  comparing  Southey  or 
Scott  with  Shakespeare.  To  me  he  remains,  on  the 
whole,  far  the  greatest  man  I  ever  knew,  and  I  have 
known  Wordsworth  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  never  knew 
any  one  approach  him,  and  be  with  him  for  any  time, 
without  receiving  an  unique  impression  of  a  great  aloof, 
and  yet  most  human  soul  and  mind.  Lord  Blachford, 
Professor  Shairp,  Tom  Mozley,  Keble,  men  as  different 
as  possible,  yet  all  able  men,  all  had  this  same  impres- 
sion— and  Tom  Mozley,  the  hardest  and  most  worldly 
of  them  all,  says  you  could  never  be  in  Newman's 
presence  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  being  dis- 
tinctly invited  to  take  a  moral  step  onward.   .   .   . 

I  dare  say  Phillips  Brooks  is  an  excellent  man  and 
what  is  called  an  eloquent  preacher — but  so  I  suspect 
is  Spurgeon — so  was  Sam  Wilberforce — so,  I  believe,  is 
Boyd  Carpenter.  But,  my  dear  old  friend,  to  put  this 
sort  of  thing  by  the  side  of  the  genius  of  Newman — ! 
Well,  England  and  America  are  free  countries,  and  there 
is  no  more  to  be  said. 

As    for   ,    1    am    sorry    to    say    he    is    the    one 

single  American  of  all  1  met  in  my  journey  for  whom 
I  felt  utter  dislike  and  (pace  Wordsworth)  contempt. 
He  aped  the  manners  and  dress  of  an  English  Bishop — 
silly  enough  even  here — talked  to  me  in  America  of 
"the  Dissenters,"  and  struck  me  as  being  a  poor  vain 
snob  as  ever  I  came  across.  The  best  of  him  is  a  thin — 
a  very  thin — vein  of  commonplace  ballad  singing.  His 
was  the  one  jangling  vulgar  note  (of  all  I  read  and  heard, 
at  least)  which  marred  the  full  chorus  of  grave  and 
reverent  sorrow  poured  forth  from  all  who  profess  and 
call  themselves  Christians  over  the  grave  of  the  great 
Cardinal. 

Dear  old  Welsh !  There  was  a  man  if  you  will,  and 
I  met  many,  many  such.  I  am  never  tired  of  thinking 
of  the  noble  Americans,  and  whom  I  shall  never  see 
again — but  I  shall  certainly  not  desire  to  know  any  more 
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of .     You  will  forgive  me.     But  Newman,  Butler 

and  Wordsworth  are  the  men  who  have  put  into  me 
any  good  I  have  in  me,  and  with  my  father,  they  are 
my  household  gods. 

I  have  never  been  able  much  to  interest  myself  about 
foreign  copyright,  though  English  copyright  is  a  most 
interesting  matter. 

Kindest  regards  to  all  round  you. 

Ever  very  affectionately  yours, 

Coleridge. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Sussex  Square,  ^th  May,  1891. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

I  long  to  see  you.  From  the  15th  to  the  25th 
Lady  Coleridge  and  I  shall  be  at  Heath's  Court  abso- 
lutely alone,  with  just  servants  enough  for  ourselves, 
but  with  room  and  welcome  for  a  friend  if  he  will  put 
up  with  our  company  only  and  will  take  his  chance  of 
what  he  can  get  to  eat  and  drink.  Can  you,  and  if  you 
can,  will  you  come  for  a  day  or  two  .^  It  would  be 
very  pleasant.  The  place  is  a  good  deal  altered  since 
you  last  saw  it,  but  I  hope  not  spoiled  ;  and  you  have 
never  been  there  long  enough  to  exhaust  the  neighbour- 
hood.    Do  come,  dear  old  friend,  if  you  can. 

Your  letter  touched  me  very  much.  I  think  I  must 
have  been  in  a  bad  temper  when  I  wrote  mine — for  I 
did  not  suppose  you  really  meant  to  compare  Phillips 
Brooks  with  the  great  Cardinal.  But  there  are  men 
about  us  who  are  venturing  (like  his  brother,  strange 
to  say) 

Lightly  to  speak  of  the  Spirit  that's  gone 
And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him, 

and  when  I  know  so  well   the  greatness,   the  beauty, 
the  nobility  of  the   man  we   have  lost,   I   dare   say   I 
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am  apt  to  be  unreasonable.     As  for  ,   I  must  say 

I  thought  him  odious  ;  one  of  the  few  odious  men  I 
met  in  America.  He  talked  to  me  at  Welsh's  dinner 
that  night  you  and  I  dined  there  of  the  "Dissenters!" 
in  his  diocese,  supposing,  I  imagine,  that  he  was  pleasing 
me^  for  he  can  hardly  be  such  an  ass  as  to  use  such 
language  when  Americans  only  are  present.  "  Why,  no 
sir,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say.   .   .   . 

By  the  way,  the  2nd  of  June  is  our  Grand  Day  at 
the  Middle  Temple.  They  have  paid  me  the  unusual 
compliment  of  making  me  Treasurer  of  my  Inn  for 
this  year,  and  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  if  you 
would  come  and  dine  in  our  hall  that  day  as  one  of 
my  guests.  It  is  the  only  day  on  which  guests  are  asked. 
The  hall,  as  you  know,  is  magnificent,  and  the  sight  is 
really  a  fine  one.  If  you  tell  me  you  can  come  you 
shall  have  a  proper  formal  card  sent  you. 

I  am  very  sad  to-day  at  the  death  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  He  was  a  very  old  and  dear  friend,  and  I 
had  known  him  forty  years.  Lady  Coleridge  and  I 
spent  a  couple  of  delightful  days  with  him  at  Peter- 
borough just  before  his  promotion  to  the  Archbishopric. 
It  is  the  most  pathetic  thing  to  die  just  as  he  had  reached 
a  sphere  in  which  his  splendid  powers  and  noble  char- 
acter would  have  full  scope  for  their  display. 

I  have  lost,  too,  another  old  friend,  Sir  Montague 
Smith,  whom  I  have  known  for  fifty  years — a  kind, 
honourable  man,  and  very  great  lawyer.  These  things 
are  the  price  one  pays  for  over-living  the  Mosaic  span 
of  life.   ... 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

Coleridge. 
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From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

The  Foley  Arms,  Great  Malvern, 

Worcestershire,  I2th  October,  1891. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

Your  letters  are  always  welcome,  but  this  last 
one  was  perhaps  a  little  less  welcome  than  usual,  because 
it  showed  me  you  have  slipped  out  of  England  before 
I  was  at  all  "filled  with  your  company";   and  I  have 

just  heard  that  A has  changed  her  plans,  and  cut 

short  her  stay  at  Oxford  because  she  does  not  feel  quite 
easy  about  Mrs.  Yarnall.  Yours  is  such  a  delightful 
home :  so  uncommon,  both  in  itself  and  its  surround- 
ings, that  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  at  anyone  to  whom  it 
belongs  desiring  to  get  back  to  it. 

My  own  vacation  has  been  rather  spoiled,  and  in  a 
manner  shortened,  by  the  serious  illness  of  Lady 
Coleridge.  I  had  to  break  up  at  Heath's  Court  and 
come  here  in  search  of  the  bracing  air  of  the  hills.  In 
1837,  when  a  boy  at  Eton,  I  came  here  with  my  father 
and  the  great  Lord  Abinger  (Sir  James  Scarlett,  you 
know),  who  were  on  the  Circuit,  and  I  was  with  my 
father  as  marshal.  It  was  then  one  or,  at  most,  two 
rows  of  houses,  and  primitive  in  all  its  ways,  small  and 
delightful.  Now  it  is  a  large  place,  and  these  glorious 
hills — the  most  like  mountains  of  any  hills  I  know — 
which  in  1837  were  open  to  every  one  in  every  direction, 
have  now  become  appropriated  ;  and  the  sacred  rights 
of  property  shut  one  out  from  all  the  lovely  walks  and 
scrambles  in  which  the  Eton  boy  delighted.  The  place, 
however,  is  invincibly  lovely,  villas  have  done  their  best 
but  have  not  spoiled  it,  and  the  air  to-day  is  like  cham- 
pagne. 

We  have  been  laying  two  distinguished  men  in  their 
graves — W.  H.  Smith  and  Parnell.  I  hope,  rather  than 
expect,  that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  Parnell's  mischief. 
That  he  was  almost  a  s^reat  man,  that  if  he  had  been 
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a  good  one  he  would  have  ruled  Ireland  till  his  death, 
I  do  not  doubt. 

Can  you  tell  me,  by  the  way,  how  to  address  Mr. 
Lowell's  son-in-law?  Lowell  most  kindly  and  gener- 
ously sent  me  a  complete  copy  of  his  works  just  before 
he  died,  and  he  died  before  I  could  thank  him.  This 
time  last  year  he  was  at  Heath's  Court  with  Henry 
James,  greatly  interested  in  that  old  house  near  us  which 
you  and  I  have  seen  together. 

Always  your  affectionate 

Coleridge. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Cavendish  Hotel,  Eastbourne, 
Septuagesima,  1892. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

*  *  ■?:-  *  ^  ■■<-  -X-  *  * 

I  should  have  written  the  day  I  received  your 
letter,  but  that  I  was  smitten  down  with  a  bad  attack  of 
influenza  which  made  me  feel  like  death  for  two  days, 
though  I  don't  believe  I  ever  was  in  danger. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  place,  admirably  laid  out  with 
park  and  golf  ground,  tennis  and  cricket,  drives  up  to 
Beachy  Head — everything  to  make  the  place  delightful 
and  really  splendid,  by  the  wise  and  high-minded  mag- 
nificence of  the  last  Duke  of  Devonshire,  to  whom  it 
belonged  as  Earl  of  Burlington  before  he  was  Duke. 
I  should  think — though  he  never  looked  at  it  so,  I  am 
sure — that  his  liberality  must  have  repaid  him,  for  in 
a  few  years  it  has  sprung  from  a  little  village  to  a  town 
of  over  30,000  people,  which,  as  it  is  a  mere  watering 
place,  is  a  wonderful  increase.  We  spent  Christmas  at 
St.  Lawrence  on  Sea,  which  is  a  suburb  of  Ramsgate. 
The  change  from  London  anywhere  is  good. 

Let  me  thank  you  most  warmly  for  the  paper  on 
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Lincoln,  by  Schurz,  which  you  sent  me.  I  have  read 
it  with  the  greatest  interest.  Lincoln  was  undoubtedly 
a  great  and  good  man,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  an 
explanation,  entirely  satisfactory  to  me,  of  some  of  the 
acts  of  his  life  which  to  an  outsider  seemed  at  the  time 
questionable,  e.g.  his  tardy  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
and  then  his  doing  it  by  Proclamation  ;  and  things  of 
that  sort.  One  sees  now  how  great  a  contest  it  was 
from  beginning  to  the  end.  There  niust  have  been 
something  wonderfully  lovable  about  him  ;  I  suppose 
upon  hardly  any  man  did  he  come  down  so  heavily  as 
on  Benjamin  Butler,  and  no  man  did  I  ever  hear  speak 
so  warmly,  and  even  tenderly,  of  him  as  Butler  did  to 
me  when  I  was  his  guest  in  Boston. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  old  friend.  I  hope  to  live 
to  see  you  once  more,  at  any  rate.  My  kindest  regards 
and  Lady  C.'s  to  you  and  all  round  you.     My  love 

to  A and  my  godson.     When  is  he  coming  over 

to  see  me.''      He  must  be  quick  or  my  innings  will  be 
over.     It  has  been  on  the  whole  a  very  good  one. 
Yours  very  affectionately  always, 

Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

Steamer  "  Umbria,"   March    15,    1892. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

Here  in  mid-ocean  I  endeavour  to  reply  to 
your  letter  from  Eastbourne.  I  was  truly  glad  to  get 
that  letter,  and  to  know  of  your  recovery.  You  told 
of  remaining  weakness,  but  I  will  hope  you  will  have 
regained  by  this  time  your  usual  health.  I  would  have 
replied  at  once,  but  my  mind  was  occupied  with  the 
thought  of  this  voyage.  A  matter  of  business  of  im- 
portance could  be  best  arranged  by  my  presence  in 
Liverpool.     Mrs.  Yarnall  was  so  much  better  that  it 
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seemed  safe  for  me  to  go.  ...  I  am  anxious,  all  the 
same,  to  return  quickly.  I  may  go  back  in  this  steamer. 
If  I  stay  longer  I  may  be  in  London  for  a  few  days.  I 
should  rejoice  indeed  if  I  could  look  forward  to  seeing 
you  once  more,  my  most  dear  friend.  May  God  grant 
us  at  least  one  more  meeting  before  the  end  comes!  I 
am  in  my  seventy-fifth  year,  but  unbroken  health  is  still 
continued  to  me. 

I  wish  you  could  have  had  the  comfort  of  a  great 
ship  like  this  in  your  crossing  the  Atlantic.  The  electric 
lights,  the  baths,  the  good  rooms,  the  ample  space  for 
walking — all  these  lessen  fatigue.  And  when,  as  now, 
the  number  of  passengers  is  small,  the  feeling  is  almost 
like  that  of  being  in  your  own  yacht.  The  nights  have 
been  beautiful  with  the  full  moon,  and  in  the  early 
morning,  when  there  is  sunshine,  the  air  is  divine. 
There  are  several  persons  on  board  with  whom  I  have 
agreeable  companionship.  A  group  of  us  meet  in  the 
doctor's  room  in  the  evening  and  have  lively  talk.  Dr. 
Finucane  is  a  character — a  man  of  varied  information — 
a  Parnellite.  Parnell  offered  him  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
but  he  wisely  declined.  The  O'Gorman  Mahon  who 
died  lately  was  his  near  relative.  You  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  I  feel  almost  affection  for  him :  I  like  his 
pleasant  Irish  characteristics.  I  have  sailed  with  him 
before,  and  laughed  with  him,  and  argued  with  him, 
and  listened  to  his  endless  flow  of  vivid  narrative.  He 
knows  a  great  deal  of  secret  history,  and  as  to  English 
politics  he  is  wonderfully  well  informed.  On  this  great 
ship  he  has  had  for  years  society,  English  and  American, 
of  the  most  varied  kind.  With  a  few  on  each  voyage 
he  has  close  companionship.  He  tells  me  that,  since 
what  he  calls  the  desertion  by  the  majority  of  the  English 
leaders  of  Parnell,  his  interest  in  Irish  politics  has 
ceased.   .   .   . 

I  used  to  think  it  would  not  be  well  for  one  advanced 
in  years  to  risk  the  fatigues  of  an  ocean  voyage.  So 
far  I  can  speak  only  of  good  which  has  come  to  me  from 

X  2 
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rest,  and  from  sea  air,  and  from  exercise.     With  good 
air  in  one's  state-room,  one  is  sure  to  gain. 

With  most  kind  remembrance  to  Lady  Coleridge. 
Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

The  Athenaeum,  Liverpool, 
March  25,  1892. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

It  is  tantalizing,  indeed,  to  be  so  near  you  and 
not  to  be  with  you.  I  replied  to  your  kind  telegram, 
saying  both  my  evenings  were  engaged.  To  have  been 
alone  with  you  would  have  been  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
considering  that  so  soon  all  chance  of  our  meeting  will 
be  gone  forever.  That  I  was  able  to  be  with  you  once 
more,  and  have  that  one  evening  at  the  noble  Assize 
Courts  of  Manchester,  was  surely  a  blessed  chance. 

I  can  only  now  say  good-bye  to  you.      I  rejoice  to 

have  found  you   well  and   strong.     I   sail  to-morrow 

afternoon.     My  friend,  whose  share  in  the  Athenaeum 

I  am  using,  bought  it  of  the  executors  of  Blanco  White ! 

Ever  most  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

Dublin,  New  Hampshire, 
August  29,  1892. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

I  am  here  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  region 
you  liked  best  in  America — Lenox.  The  little  village 
of  Dublin  is  in  the  south-western  part  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, under  the  shadow  of  Monadnock — a  mountain 
made  famous  by  a  fine  poem  of  Emerson's.   .   .   .      Mrs. 
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Yarnall  and  I  have  just  come  from  the  coast  of  Maine — 
she  alas !  even  more  an  invalid  than  she  was  in  England 
a  year  ago. 

Now  the  new  Ministry  is  serenely  in  power.  It  is 
matter  of  curious  interest  to  me  to  see  what  John 
Morley's  action  may  be  in  Ireland.  But  what  a  loss 
he  is  to  literature !  I  have  only  to-day  read  his  Essay 
on  Wordsworth  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Poems. 
Much  of  it,  indeed  almost  all  of  it,  is  very  fine  and  very 
true.  I  feel  a  warm  personal  interest  in  Morley  from 
reading  this  paper.  I  say  to  myself,  what  noble  senti- 
ment !  what  refinement !  what  power  of  felicitous  expres- 
sion !  Is  it  not  a  waste  of  fine  material  to  set  such  a 
man  to  preserve  order  in  a  country  so  distracted  as 
Ireland  ?  Mrs.  Forster  said  to  me  five  or  six  years  ago, 
"Mr.  Morley  considers  that  stern  rule  is  needed  in 
Ireland,  but  that  this  rule  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Irish  themselves."  It  is  like  watching  a  great  drama 
to  look  now  to  the  course  Mr.  Morley  will  take.  But 
Ulster  confronts  him.  Immense  interest  is  now  taken 
in  this  country  in  English  politics.  Ulster  men,  wher- 
ever you  find  them,  are  entirely  in  sympathy  with  their 
brethren  at  home.  But  almost  the  first  subject  that 
comes  up  in  the  talk  of  educated  men  is  Gladstone,  and 
the  chance  of  success  of  his  Government.  The  feeling 
here  is  general  that  England  has  gone  too  fast  in  the 
widening  of  the  suffrage.  The  Newcastle  suggestions 
surprise  us — the  paying  of  members  of  Parliament 
especially.  To  be  a  member  of  Congress  is  hardly  with 
us  a  distinction.  Philadelphia,  with  a  million  of  people, 
sends  five  or  six  representatives,  each  one  of  whom  is 
merely  a  politician — with  us  a  term  of  reproach.  As 
soon  as  members  of  Parliament  are  paid,  nominations 
will  be  obtained  by  professional  politicians — alas!  then, 
for  the  House  of  Commons. 

There  is  very  little  excitement  now  in  regard  to  the 
Presidential  Election.  I  shall  vote  for  Harrison,  though 
I  shall  not  grieve  much  if  he  is  defeated.     I  know  you 
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feel  strongly  as  to  our  Tariff.  I  had  fears  myself  as 
to  the  result  of  the  M'Kinley  bill,  but  I  cannot  now 
see  that  those  fears  were  well  grounded.  It  is  a  large 
question,  and  one  can  easily  be  fanatical  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  I  am  sure  that  M'Kinley  himself  honestly 
believed  that  the  measure  he  advocated  would  be  for 
the  good  of  the  country.  There  has  been  a  distinct 
reaction  in  his  favour  in  the  last  twelve  months. 

You  saw,  I  presume,  Mr.  Godkin  in  London.  There 
were  two  letters  from  him  in  the  Nation  telling  of  the 
two  nights'  debates  on  the  fall  of  the  Ministry — a  clear 
and  vivid  narrative  of  momentous  scenes. 

You  will  hardly  have  seen  Judge  Hare :  he  has  been 
abroad  for  a  year  in  somewiiat  broken  health,  and  is 
now  about  to  return.  Will  you  not  write  soon.''  No 
one  values  your  letters  more  than  I  do.  I  have  a  goodly 
pile  of  them,  for  I  have  preserved  every  one. 

My  love  to  Lady  Coleridge. 

Ever  most  affectionately, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Heath's  Court,  Ottery  S.  Mary,  Devon, 
1 8th  September,  1892. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

Your  letter  was  welcome,  for  the  sight  of  your 
handwriting  always  assures  me  that  I  shall  have  some 
pleasant  and  profitable  moments  over  it.  Indeed,  I 
think  the  art,  at  least  the  exercise  of  the  art,  of  letter 
writing  has  left  our  shores  and  crossed  the  ocean.  Most 
of  the  American  letters  I  get  (and  my  American  friends 
are  really  a  chosen  set  of  men)  are  really  worth  reading 
and  re-reading,  and  keeping  :  yours  I  have  kept  from 
the  beginning — certainly  the  great  bulk  of  them,  and 
they  will  go  with  all  my  personalty  to  my  wife. 

I  live  in  hope  of  being  able  to  do  something  for 
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myself,  and  more  for  my  father,  before  I  die.  He  left 
me  thirty-six  volumes  of  Journal  beginning  1 8 1 1 ,  and 
I  feel  guilty  that  I  have  never  done  anything  with  them. 
But  as  the  first  interest  in  him,  whatever  it  was,  has 
passed  away,  I  suppose  a  year  more  or  less  will  make 
but  little  difference. 

Welcome,  however,  as  your  letter  was,  it  came  to  me 
with  a  sense  of  reproach,  tor  I  had  one  of  your  long, 
charming  letters  still  unanswered,  and  was  actually  with 
it  before  me  day  by  day,  and  something  always  came 
which  it  was  necessary  to  do  at  the  moment ;  and  so, 
in  my  father's  phrase,  morning  after  morning  was 
"  slottered  away."  At  last  I  have  an  afternoon,  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  sit  down  and 
talk  for  a  few  moments  to  you. 

We  have  not  been  settled  here  very  long,  for  I  was 
kept  in  London  a  fortnight  after  Circuit,  and  then  I 
went  to  Petersfield,  and  to  my  old  friend.  Sir  Charles 
Cavendish  Clifford,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  lovely  place 
and  very  comfortable  ;  the  host,  an  old  Oxford  friend, 
and  one  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  our  aristocracy. 
High  birth,  perfect  manners,  great  cultivation  both  oi 
the  classical  and  modern  language  sort,  very  considerable 
abilities,  fine  taste,  a  warm  heart  and  an  admiration  for 
my  wife  make  up  a  whole  which,  vou  will  easily  believe, 
forms  to  me  the  most  attractive  and  delightful  of  hosts. 
He  is  the  kind  of  man,  as  far  as  I  know,  you  do  not 
find  out  of  England.  You  know  I  am  not  narrow,  and 
do  not  foolishly  believe  that  all  things  good  and  admir- 
able are  confined  to  this  country  ;  but  each  country  has 
its  peculiar  and  distinctive  type  of  man,  as  of  fruits  and 
animals,  and  he  is  a  specimen  of  the  best  sort  of  result 
which  our  peculiar  forms  of  society  can  give  us.  It 
does  not  reconcile  me  to  those  forms,  but  I  admit  heartily 
the  positive  excellence  of  the  kind  of  man  which  from 
time  to  time  they  no  doubt  produce. 

Then  I  went  to  one  of  those  peculiarly  English 
exhibitions,  the  Musical  Festival  in  Gloucester  Cathedral. 
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I  was  feasted,  I  may  say  surfeited,  with  music,  but  the 
music  was  very  fine ;  and  the  palace  where  we  stayed 
was  full  of  clever  and  interesting  people,  and  was  itself 
a  most  comfortable  house.  Mrs.  Ellicott  is  a  capital 
hostess,  a  very  clever  woman,  and  full  of  kindliness  and 
good  nature.  Now  we  are  here  in  a  succession  of  the 
loveliest  days  I  almost  ever  remember.  Cold,  indeed, 
as  all  our  summer  has  been,  to  me  at  least,  but  very 
bright,  and  very  dry.  Even  here  in  Devonshire  we 
have  wanted  water.  We  have  a  house  full  for  a  few 
days.  Henry  James,  your  American,  a  very  nice  fellow, 
simple,  unpretending,  very  clever,  very  right-minded, 
and  altogether  a  most  attractive  man  ;  OttoGoldschmidt, 
Jenny  Lind's  husband,  a  very  fine  fellow  ;  and  Lewis 
Morris,  the  author  of  the  Epic  of  Hades,  are  all  here 
together,  and  the  house  is  kept  alive,  as  you  may  believe. 
Morris  is  a  very  good  fellow  indeed,  singularly  little  set 
up  by  his  success  and  by  the  friendship  of  both  Bright 
and  Gladstone.  I  never  knew  him  till  quite  lately,  but 
have  conceived  a  great  regard  and  respect  for  him. 

Yes,  Gladstone  is  once  more  in  ofllice,  and  he  will 
have  a  peaceful  time  of  it  for  five  or  six  months.  I 
do  not  know,  any  more  than  a  young  child,  what  is 
likely  to  happen.  That  if  he  lives  he  will  produce  a 
great  measure,  which  will  pass  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  do  not  doubt.  What  the  Lords  will  do  is  very  doubt- 
ful. I  incline  to  think  that  they  will  pass  it  ;  but  Lord 
Salisbury  is  somewhat  cynical,  and  neither  understands 
nor  can  deal  with  the  popular  passions.  I  should  be 
willing  to  see  the  House  of  Lords  put  an  end  to  as  an 
hereditary  chamber :  that  it  may  be  made  the  basis  of 
a  good  and  effective  second  chamber  I  incline  to  think — 
but  the  subject  is  full  of  difficulties,  and  I  am  thankful 
to  think  that,  if  the  joints  of  the  political  machine  are 
out,  at  least  I  am  not  born  to  set  them  right. 

As  for  the  Chancellorship,  it  was  all  nonsense. 
Herschell  has  made  the  place  his  own,  and  he  is  a  very 
able  man  indeed,  in  all  ways  fit   for  it,  and  who  has 
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shown  that  he  can  do  the  work  of  it  admirably  well. 
The  idea  of  my  succeeding  to  it  never  took  practical 
shape,  and  I  never  had  seriously  to  consider  it.  At 
seventy-two  personal  ambition  is  and  ought  to  be  (I 
hope  is)  satisfied  and  extinguished,  and  I  am  no  longer 
fit  for  the  conflict  of  political  debates  in  which,  at  my 
best,  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  never  was  a  real  success, 
though  I  may,  now  and  then,  have  made  a  tair  speech. 
I  have  a  great  office,  and  if  I  can  hold  it  until  1895 
or  1896  I  can  retire  on  a  great  pension  for  the  very 
few  years  that  can  remain. 

Our  kindest  regards  to  you  all. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

Coleridge. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Grand  Hotel,  St.  James,  211  Rue  St.  Honore, 
Paris,  loth  April,  1893. 
My  dear  Yarnall, 

Your  letter  reached  me  here  yesterday,  and 
though  I  go  back  to  London  to-day  and  begin  work 
to-morrow,  I  will  try  to  answer  it  at  once,  for  I  know 
when  I  get  to  London  each  day  will  bring  its  task,  and 
I  may  delay  longer  than  I  ought  or  like.  You  are  quite 
right — poor  Shepard's  death  was  a  great  shock  to  me. 
It  was  the  fashion,  I  think,  to  undervalue  him,  but  there 
were  many  excellent  points  in  his  character  which  per- 
haps his  critics  did  not  know,  and  if  they  had  known, 
would  not  have  cared  for.  To  me  he  was  the  kindest 
of  friends,  and  he  was  the  real  author  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  delightful  passages  in  a  life  which 
has  had  much  pleasure  in  it,  though  the  pleasure  has 
been  sometimes,  as  it  seemed,  destroyed  and  crushed 
forever.  His  increasing  kindness  and  his  unwearied 
efforts  to  make  my  American  journey  go  off  well  I  never 
can  forget.      It  is  not  now  that  I  can  bear  to  remember 
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little  failings  and  shortcomings  which  were  more  amus- 
ing, even  at  the  time,  than  anything  else,  and  which 
are  now  forgotten  in  the  regret  of  so  good  a  man  as  I 
believe  he  was,  and  so  loyal  and  true  a  friend  as  I  know 
he  was. 

I  suppose  that  his  wealth  was  enormous,  and  I  hope 
that  his  children  will  share  it  according  to  your  sensible 
American  custom,  instead  of  our  selfish  and  corrupting 
English  one  of  piling  everything  on  one  child  and 
leaving  the  rest,  unless  they  are  clever  fellows,  to  narrow 
means  or  marrying  money. 

No,  my  friend,  I  should  like  to  see  America  once 
more,  and  I  should  love  to  spend  a  week  at  May  Place, 
but  I  hate  all  Exhibitions,  and  except  as  an  Exhibition 
of  the  stupendous  force  and  wealth  of  the  States — which 
is  astounding,  but  which  I  think  I  realize  already — 
Chicago  would  not  interest  me  the  least.  Of  course, 
in  size  the  English  and  French  Exhibitions  are  nothing 
to  it — possibly  in  beauty  of  building  they  are  greatly 
inferior — but  the  crowd,  the  rush,  the  hurry,  the  discom- 
fort, the  row  would  all  be  disgusting  to  me.  I  love 
my  American  friends,  and  would  fain  see  them  before 
I  die  once  more  ;  but  the  lono^er  I  live  the  more  I  delight 
in  men  and  the  less  in  their  life,  or  what  they  call  so. 
Parva  domus  sed  magna  quies  would  be  my  motto  if 
I  inscribed  one  on  my  house.  In  truth  Heath's  Court 
is  too  big  for  me,  though  beyond  the  library  there  is 
nothing  really  large  about  it,  but  if  I  had  known  what 
was  to  befall  me  I  would  never  have  added  a  room  to 
the  old  cottage. 

You  are  a  happy  man,  indeed,  save  for  the  cloud  which 
hangs  over  you  in  the  fading  health  of  your  dear  wife. 
But  the  innings  is  nearly  at  an  end  for  both  of  us,  and 
there  is  no  second.  My  love  to  her,  and  earnest  hope 
that  she  may  yet  be  spared  to  you  to  be  an  object  of 
tender  and  ceaseless  care. 

Our  politics  are  in  a  mess.  You  know  how  long  I 
have  been  a  Home  Ruler,  and  how  I  have  long  thought 
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Home  Rule  to  be  a  counsel  of  despair — 700  years  of 
misgovernment  and  300  of  steady  and  perfectly  loath- 
some legislation  having  for  its  object  to  degrade  a  people 
cannot  wholly  fail  of  success  in  their  detestable  object, 
and  now,  as  Newman  said  to  me  when  he  was  in  Ireland, 
'  you  turn  upon  us  and  with  characteristic  English 
generosity  reproach  us  for  being  the  helots  you  have 
made  us.'  He  wrote  then  as  an  Irishman,  but  he  would 
have  said  so  in  his  own  character,  I  know. 

There,  I  must  stop,  the  carriage  is  waiting  to  take 
us  to  the  train.  I  have  not  answered  your  letter,  but 
if  I  live  I  will. 

God  bless  you  and  yours,  so  prays 

Your  very  affectionate  friend, 

Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

May  Place,  Haverford,  Penna., 
August  22,  1893. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

I  reproach  myself  that  I  have  not  written  to 
you  earlier.  I  should  have  done  so  when  I  received 
from  you  tidings  of  the  death  of  your  brother.  I  post- 
poned and  postponed.  One  day  I  was  startled  by  a 
cable  announcement  that  you  had  been  taken  ill  at  New- 
castle, but  the  next  day  came  the  news  that  you  had 
recovered.  Later  I  received  from  you  a  Newcastle  paper 
containing  a  column  of  good  writing  apropos  of  your 
arriving  at  that  town  on  Circuit.  I  read  the  pleasant 
and  glowing  biographical  sketch,  so  to  call  it,  with  lively 
interest.  I  recall  nothing  in  it  that  did  not  seem  correct. 
Your  letter  from  Paris  I  should  earlier  have  spoken  of. 
Your  words  as  to  my  dear  wife  went  to  my  heart.  I 
could  not  but  let  her  see  them,  for  she  perfectly  knows 
that  an  invalid  condition  is  all  that  remains  for  her.  She 
felt  deeply  the  kindness  of  your  reference  to  her  and  of 
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your  expression  of  sympathy  with  me.  Life  has,  it  is 
true,  a  new  colour  for  me  now  that  the  sense  of  full 
companionship  is  gone.  But  the  joy  of  ministering  to 
one  who  in  her  very  weakness  has  a  tender  charm  for 
all  who  draw  near  to  her,  and  whose  nature  is  akin  to 
the  angels,  is  in  itself  blessedness.  There  has  been  little 
change   since  I  last  wrote  to  you.     In   these   summer 

months  A has  had  the  main  charge  of  her  mother. 

She  has  a  house  in  south-western  New  Hampshire,  north 
of  that  Lenox  region  you  admired  so  much,  and  there 
my  wife  has  been,  and  there  she  is  now.  I  have  only 
been  able  to  be  there  at  intervals.  The  present  financial 
troubles  compel  my  being  chiefly  here.      I  have  been  a 

good  deal  alone.      My  daughter  M is  with  C 's 

wife  and  children  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  While  I  have 
hardly  been  in  spirits  for  wTiting,  I  have  read  a  good 
deal.  One  book  took  strange  hold  of  me,  and  all  the 
more  for  its  occasional  references  to,  or  occasional  men- 
tion of,  you — W.  G.  Ward  and  the  Catholic  Revival — 
very  admirably  has  the  son  done  the  work  of  portrayal 
of  the  mind  of  the  father.  And  what  an  extraordinary 
person  Ward  was!  Could  you  not  tell  me  a  little  of 
your  experience  of  him }  I  do  not  understand  his  hold- 
ing so  closely  to  Manning,  who  surely  was  in  every  way 
his  inferior.  You  remember,  doubtless,  the  remark  of 
a  cynical  R.C.  that  the  greatest  misfortune  the  Church 
has  suffered  in  this  century  was  the  death  of  Islrs. 
Manning.  I  was  struck  with  a  note  in  the  book  quoting 
a  remark  of  Gladstone's  about  Mill.  He  describes  him 
as  the  "Saint  of  rationalism,"  and,  speaking  of  his 
Parliamentary  career,  adds  :  "  Of  all  motives,  stings  and 
stimulants  which  reach  men  through  their  egoism  in 
Parliament,  no  part  could  move  or  even  touch  him. 
His  conduct  and  his  language  were  in  this  respect  a 
sermon."  I  copy  this  because  I  remember  so  well  what 
you  told  me  of  your  feeling  for  Mill,  and  of  the  pleasure 
you  had  in  sitting  beside  him  in  the  House.  I  have 
read  also  the  first  volume  of  the  Life  of  Ward's  con- 
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temporary  at  Oxford,  Lord  Sherbrooke — another  man 
of  keen  intellect,  but  of  somewhat  fantastic  opinions.  I 
await  eagerly  the  sight  of  the  second  volume.  Of  him 
also  you  must  have  vivid  recollection. 

But  I  ought  to  be  speaking  of  matters  here.  We 
are  paying  the  penalty  of  our  folly  of  some  years  ago 
in  yielding  to  the  selfish  demand  of  the  States  of  the 
Far  West  for  protection  for  their  silver.  These  com- 
munities hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  country,  so 
that  the  two  great  parties  fear  to  offend  them.  The 
time  for  reckoning  has  come,  and  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other  business  is  paralyzed.  The  bearing  of 
the  President  is  admirable,  and  his  message  to  Congress 
a  paper  of  remarkable  force.  There  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  policy  of  Repeal  which  he  recommends 
will  prevail  in  Congress,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  full  relief  will  come  from  this  action.  The  look 
of  things  is  very  serious.  Vast  fortunes  have  been  swept 
away  in  these  last  months  :  there  is  distress  all  over  the 
land.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  workpeople  are 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  closing  of  manufac- 
turing establishments :  there  will  be  great  suffering  in 
the  coming  winter.  Each  day  there  is  the  hope  that 
the  end  has  been  reached,  and  then  further  adverse  news 
comes.  Within  a  week  from  the  time  of  your  receipt 
of  this  letter  you  will  probably  hear  of  action  at  Wash- 
ington similar  to  the  English  action  in  regard  to  India. 
Then,  we  can  hope,  improvement  will  begin  ;  but  its 
progress  can  only  be  slow.  The  seven  Silver  States 
have  only  one-sixtieth  of  the  population  of  the  country, 
but  they  have  almost  one-sixth  of  the  total  vote  of  the 
Senate.  Such  is  our  unhappy  condition.  Were  the 
President  to  die,  the  calamity  would  be  great :  the  Vice- 
President  is  in  sympathy  with  the  Silver  men.  I  fear 
the  President's  health  is  really  threatened.  The  fact  of 
his  being  absent  from  Washington  now  shows  that  he 
is  not  well.  It  was  the  saying  of  a  Frenchman,  who 
was  here  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  that  Providence  could 
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be  relied  on  to  take  care  of  children,  drunken  men  and 
the  United  States  of  America  ;  so  we  need  not  despair. 
De  Tocqueville,  moreover,  said  that  he  was  constantly- 
struck  with  the  good  sense  of  the  Americans. 

I  have  not  at  the  moment  at  hand  your  letter  from 
Paris  :  it  is  in  town.  I  remember  your  saying  that  while 
you  were  a  Home  Ruler  you  regarded  Home  Rule  as 
a  counsel  of  despair — (I  hope  I  quote  you  correctly). 
I  cannot  think  the  last  change  in  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  the  retaining  of  the  Irish  members,  meets  your 
approval.  The  result  of  this  would  surely  be  that  as 
they  would  hold  the  balance  of  power  they  would  govern 
England.  A  friend  of  mine  said  he  was  opposed  to 
the  Irish  having  Home  Rule  because  they  did  not  allow 
us  to  have  it!  What  their  rule  in  this  country  is,  in 
the  judgment  of  surely  an  impartial  observer,  is  shown 
by  a  remark  of  Professor  Freeman  to  me  two  years  ago 
at  Oxford.  He  said  as  a  sudden  ejaculation,  "  I  wonder 
you  stand  the  Irish  in  America!" 

Whether  you  or  I  will  survive  Gladstone  is  a  question. 
I  feel  an  eager  curiosity  to  know  what  the  judgment  of 
history  will  be  upon  him.  He  has  shown  marvellous 
skill  and  determination,  and  readiness,  and  fertility  of 
resource  in  carrying  the  Bill  through  the  House.  He 
seems  to  me  to  have  done  it  single-handed.  I  am  struck 
with  the  fact  of  his  having  had  so  little  help  from  Bryce, 
though  Bryce  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  preparing 
the  Bill.  As  a  matter  of  testimony  merely,  I  must  tell 
you  American  opinion  steadily  sets  against  Gladstone 
as  a  statesman.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  newspapers, 
though  the  New  York  Tribune^  in  its  Sunday  issue, 
which  has  an  immense  circulation,  gives,  as  its  first 
article,  in  leaded  type,  a  letter  from  G.  W.  Smalley  (its 
London  correspondent)  which  is  very  strongly  Unionist 
in  sentiment.  You  will  be  about  to  cast  your  vote  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  great  measure  about  the 
time  this  letter  reaches  you.  I  am  sorry  for  you  to  be 
kept  away  from  that  beautifiil  Heath's  Court  during 
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this  season  of  awful  heat.     The  suffering  in  London 
must  have  been  very  great. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  your  great  loss  in  the  death 
of  your  brother,  I  have  vivid  recollection  of  him, 
though  I  never  saw  him  but  once.  I  was  going  out  of 
your  door  with  you  one  Sunday  at  Sussex  Square  as 
your  brother  was  on  the  step  to  enter.  He  told  us  of 
the  death  of  Wilberforce,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
just  twenty  years  ago.  We  sat  then  in  the  garden,  the 
awful  event  filling  our  minds.  I  possess  a  memorial 
of  your  brother  in  his  copy  of  the  hyra  Apostolica  given 
by  him  to  your  father  and  by  your  father  given  to  me. 
Now  both  are  gone!  How  soon  the  summons  must 
come  to  me ! 

With  my  love  to  Lady  Coleridge. 

Always  yours  most  affectionately, 

Ellis   Yarnall. 


From  Lord  Coleridge  to  Ellis  Yarnall. 

Heath's  Court,  Ottery  S.  Mary, 
17th  September,  1893. 

My  dear  Yarnall, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  22nd  of 
August.  It  is  always,  as  you  know,  delightful  for  me 
to  hear  from  you.  There  are  very  few  friends  left  to 
whom  I  really  care  to  talk  on  paper,  and  you  are  one. 
What  is  there  more  to  say  as  to  dear  Mrs.  Yarnall.  I 
have  seen  the  slow — very  slow — decay  of  my  father  and 
mother,  and  I  know  how  much  consolation  there  may 
be  to  mitigate  the  sadness  of  the  fading  away  of  one 
whom  we  dearly  love.     Our  kindest  regards  to  her. 

I  am  rather  surprised  that  you  estimate  Ward  so 
highly.  He  was  a  man  of  very  acute  and  subtle  intellect, 
a  close  reasoner  and  a  very  kindly  and  generous  man. 
But  he  was  totally  without  imagination,  he  had  not  a 
ray  of  poetry  about  him,  he  did  not  know  what  reverence 
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meant,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  was  a  gigantic 
school-boy,  childish,  not  child///^^  (a  very  different  thing), 
and  a  man  who  did  untold  harm  by  driving  on  Newman 
at  a  pace  he  hated  to  go,  and  to  conclusions  at  which  it 
is  at  least  possible  that,  but  for  Ward,  Newman  would 
never  have  arrived.  I  knew  Ward  very  well  at  one 
time.  He  was  my  tutor  and  used  to  take  me  walks, 
and  we  kept  up  our  friendly  relations  to  the  very  end, 
but  he  was  a  man  who  puzzled  and  worried  me  without 
convincing  me.  Hundreds  of  men,  at  great  incon- 
venience and  sacrifice,  came  up  to  vote  for  him  in  the 
theatre  when  the  University  took  away  his  degree. 
Some  of  the  best  and  greatest  men  in  England  stood 
by  him  heartily  and  earnestly — Keble,  Rogers,  Newman 
were  moved  to  tears — what  was  he  doing,  who  by  a  reck- 
less clumsy  book  stirred  up  all  this  strife }  I  heard  him 
say  myself  t\i?X  he  couldn't  understand  all  the  enthusi- 
asm, he  didn't  much  care — when  he  was  not  speaking 
he  was  "reading  Fanny's  love  letters"  !  !  !  And  this  was 
true.  It  was  not  said  as  a  joke  (which  would  have  been 
very  inconvenient  jesting  if  it  had  been  true),  but  it 
was  said  in  earnest,  and  was  a  typical  example  of  the 
inconceivable  and  irredeemable  levity  of  the  man.  Even 
Newman,  whom  he  professed  to  worship,  could  not  tame 
him  into  forbearance  and  humility.  I  do  not  deny  his 
kind  heart,  nor  the  wonderful  acuteness  of  his  intellect, 
but  to  me  he  was  always  utterly  uninteresting. 

So  was  Bob  Lowe — a  man  very  much  of  the  same  sort, 
but  stronger,  bitterer,  more  orderly  and  incisive.  I  was 
five  years  in  the  Government  and  nearly  ten  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  as  Solicitor  and  Attorney-General  I  was 
brought  into  personal  relations  with  almost  every  leading 
man  on  both  sides.  I  can  truly  say  that  my  opinion  of  the 
character,  the  ability,  the  integrity  of  every  man  I  had 
to  do  with  rose  steadily  ;  excepting  two,  and  the  two 
were  Lowe  and  Lord  Hatherly.  I  have  not  read  and 
shall  not  read  a  word  about  Lowe.  I  do  not  care  for 
him,  and  I  think  every  man  who  was  ever  under  him 
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would  say  the  same  thing,  but  his  power  of  talk  was 
amazing,  his  scholarship  was  magnificent — his  eloquence, 
when  he  took  wholesale  from  de  Tocqueville  to  attack 
Gladstone,  was  very  great — in  office  he  was  a  failure. 
I  don't  think  he  made  a  single  good  speech  but  once 
when  he  was  for  five  years  in  Gladstone's  Government. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  he  never  opened  his  lips.  But 
flashes  of  the  old  spirit  came  out  in  conversation,  and 
his  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  intellects 
of  his  time,  working  always  under  cruel  physical  dis- 
advantage. 

As  to  Home  Rule,  you  truly  represent  the  attitude 
of  my  mind.  I  have  been  a  Home  Ruler  long,  but  it 
has  been  to  me  always  a  counsel  of  despair.  We  were 
well  thrashed  the  other  nig-ht  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "overdoing,"  and  it  is  a 
tolerable  proof  that  the  House  of  Lords  cannot  claim 
to  represent  the  country  when  the  majority  is  10  to  i. 
Whatever  may  be  said  to  be  the  pure  English  majority, 
it  most  certainly  is  not  10  to  i.  It  was  not  a  good 
debate.  There  were  some  clever  speeches,  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  I  thought  far  the  best,  but  none  rose  to  the 
height  of  the  occasion.  It  was  hard  to  rise,  no  doubt, 
when  the  conclusion  was  so  utterly  foregone,  and  when 
we  were,  indeed,  rari  n antes  in  gurgite  vasto. 

As  for  your  Silver  question,  like  many  other  American 
questions,  it  beats  me.  The  notion  of  outraging  all 
good  sense  and  every  economic  law  at  the  bidding  of  a 
few  silver  kings  or  rings  is  inexplicable  to  me.  It 
seems  so  very  absurd  that  I  feel  sometimes  I  must  have 
missed  something  on  the  other  side,  for  that  a  great 
and  very  sagacious  nation  couldn't  act  as  I  see  very 
plainly  the  great  American  nation  is  acting. 

Your  President  seems  a  very  fine  fellow,  and  I  wish 
him  success  with  all  my  heart.  We  shall  come  all  right 
in  India,  I  do  not  doubt,  but  there  has  been,  and  there 
will  be,  great  suffering  over  the  rupee  there  as  over 
your  dollar. 
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I  am  enjoying  myself  thoroughly,  and  it  delights  me 
to  see  that  my  dear  wife,  though  far  from  strong,  is  yet 
very  decidedly  better  and  stronger  than  she  was  a  year 
or  two  years  -ago.  By  the  way,  we  had  Henry  Reed's 
son  here  last  Sunday,  as  nearly  as  possible  fifty  years 
since  his  father  and  aunt  were  here  and  within  a  short 
time  perished  in  the  "Arctic."  He  seemed  an  exceed- 
ingly nice  fellow,  and  we  were  charmed  with  him.  Of 
course,  he  knew  you  and  many  of  the  Binneys,  and  we 
enjoyed  his  visit  greatly.  He  could  only  stay  one  night, 
and  came  without  any  warning,  as  his  father  did.  To 
me  it  seems  yesterday,  and  my  admiration  for  the  father 
has  never  for  a  moment  lessened  or  grown  colder.  Good- 
bye, this  is  a  shabby  return  for  your  delightful  letter. 
Write  again,  or  still  better,  come  here  once  more. 
Your  very  affectionate  friend, 

Coleridge. 


From  Ellis  Yarnall  to  Lord  Coleridge. 

May  Place,  Haverford,  April  15,  1894. 
My  dear  Coleridge, 

It  is  long  since  we  have  exchanged  letters. 
Yet  you  are  constantly  in  my  thoughts.  The  reading 
of  the  Dean  Stanley  Memoirs  brought  up  my  introduc- 
tion to  him,  which  I  owed  to  you.  How  much  I  have 
owed  to  you!  My  first  meeting  with  Matthew  Arnold, 
for  instance,  which  gave  me  the  most  vivid  pleasure. 
I  refer  to  this  because  I  send  you  with  this  letter  a  copy 
of  the  Century  Magazine  containing  a  papier  on  Arnold 
from  the  pen  of  a  cousin  of  mine,  Mrs.  Florence  Earle 
Coates.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  were  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Coates  on  both  their  visits  to  this  country. 
My  cousin  had  a  great  devotion  to  Arnold  ;  her  paper 
shows  genuine  feeling,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  true 
discernment  of  Arnold's  character  and  a  true  estimate  of 
his  gifts  of  mind.      You  will  find  in  it  a  passage  from  a 
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letter  of  yours  which  I  could  not  refuse  to  my  cousin. 
I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  wrong  in  my  estimate  of 
the  article  as  a  whole.  The  personal  charm  of  Arnold, 
his  sweet  graciousness  of  manner,  his  kindness  of  heart 
are  told  of  ;  and  there  is  throughout  a  really  touching 
expression  of  the  writer's  gratitude  for  all  that  his 
presence  had  been  to  her,  and  all  that  his  books  had 
taught  her.    But  you  will  judge  of  the  paper  for  yourself. 

I  have  but  little  to  tell  you  of  my  personal  history 
in  these  past  months.   .   .   . 

It  is  very  strange  to  me  to  think  that  it  is  more  than 
ten  years  since  you  were  here.  What  a  different  America 
you  would  find  if  you  were  to  come  here  now.  Partly 
the  distress  which  is  all  over  the  land,  the  immense 
multitude  of  the  unemployed.  Then  the  low  tone  of 
the  Government  at  Washington,  with  the  exception  of 
the  President.  He  alone  has  saved  us  from  great  dis- 
aster. Had  he  died  the  Vice-President  would  instantly 
have  given  approval  to  the  mad  action  of  the  Houses 
of  Congress  in  the  matter  of  silver.  Cleveland  has 
shown  great  strength  of  character  in  withstanding  his 
party :  twice  in  a  period  of  six  months  he  has  vetoed 
bills  which  would  have  done  infinite  mischief.  You  in 
Eno-land  cannot  but  have  been  struck  with  the  admirable 
working  of  our  Constitution  in  this  matter  of  the  veto. 
Alas !  with  you  there  is  nothing  but  the  House  of  Lords 
to  check  hasty  le2;islation  :  and  under  your  widened 
suffrage  what  is  not  possible !  The  party  in  power  here 
— the  Democrats — will  be  utterly  defeated  at  the  elec- 
tions of  November  next.  But  the  Congress  then  elected 
will  not  be  in  power  for  a  year.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  Tariff  Bill  on  which  the  present  Congress 
is  engaged  will  pass.  It  may  very  fairly  be  contended 
that  the  M'Kinley  Bill,  in  stimulating  manufactures, 
caused  over-production,  and  thus  brought  about  the 
crisis  from  which  we  are  now  suffering.  But,  all  the 
same,  the  bill  which  is  now  before  Congress  will,  if  it 
passes,  only  make  matters  worse. 
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You  will  have  noticed  the  appointment  of  Wayne 
MacVeagh,  Ambassador  to  Italy :  he  is  well  fitted  for 
this  post,  having  had  diplomatic  experience  both  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  Constantinople.  Usually  the  men  given 
such  posts  are  Western  or  other  lawyers,  knowing  no 
language  but  their  own. 

We  are  watching  here  the  struggles  of  your  new 
Government  with  great  interest.  Lord  Rosebery's 
political  blunder  in  giving  assent  to  Lord  Salisbury's 
remark  that  there  could  be  no  Home  Rule  for  Ireland 
until  the  voters  of  England  declared  in  its  favour, 
astonished  us  much. 

I  cannot  think  Harcourt  is  warm  in  devotion  to  a 
Chief  who  is  twenty  years  his  junior,  nor,  perhaps,  can 
Harcourt's  wisdom  as  leader  of  the  House  be  wholly 
relied  on. 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  of  late  in  all  that  I  can 
learn  about  Egypt.  Alfred  Milner's  book,  England  in 
Egypt^  impressed  me  greatly.  He  tells  the  story  of  the 
English  occupation  with  singular  clearness  and  fulness 
of  detail.  Never  was  work  done  by  a  civilized  nation, 
in  behalf  of  an  oppressed  foreign  population,  nobler  and 
more  effective.  Enforced  labour  at  an  end,  cruel  punish- 
ment no  longer  allowed,  the  law  justly  administered, 
irrigation  cared  for  so  that  the  products  of  the  soil  have 
been  enormously  increased.  It  is  the  great  glory  of 
England  that  all  this  has  been  accomplished. 

I  wish  my  country  could  point  to  any  such  noble  worl 
done  outside  her  own  borders. 

A  book  by  Eraser  Rae,  Egypt  of  To-day,  is  to  the 
same  effect  as  Milner's  work,  though  the  latter  is  of 
higher  authority,  and  is  admirable  in  style. 

And  now  my  kindest  remembrances  to  Lady 
Coleridge. 

Always  very  affectionately  yours, 

Ellis  Yarnall. 
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